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THE 


PREFACE 


PUBLISHER. 


HILE France aſpires to be Abſolute in 

Arts and Empire, our Nation, that ſo 

well diſputes the double Prize with its 

: Neighbours, has, at the ſame time, made 
ſe of their Induſtry, to ſet Bounds to their Ambition, 
has Stuclied their Criticks, to Exceed their Authors, 
ond Practisd their Martial Diſcipline, to Maintain its 


* 


Actoantage over them in Courage and Strength. A. 
mong their late Maſters of politer Criticiſm, none has 
found a Kinder Entertainment. and more General Eſteem, 
than pr ou Rapin. He has long Dictated in this 
Part of Letters. He is acknowledg'd, as the Great 
Arbitrator between the Merit of the Beſt Writers , 
and during the Courſe of _ Thirty Tears, there hav? 
been few Appeals from his Sentence. . The vaſt Extent 


of his Undertaking, has not hinder'd it from being re- 
gularly concerted. It ſeems to ſtand in a juft Mixture 
of Example and Precept, which are the trucjt Comments 
on each at her; the Compariſons enliven the Reflections, 
and the Refletions ſupport the Compariſons. Tho“ we 


may have receiv'd from other Hands ſome more _— 
ant 


P ² Os. 


ra thoſe few who ſhall be ſo Happy as to Exerciſe them. 


ous Preface, with which he adorn'd his Tranſlation, gave 
bim almoſt as eminent a Name among the Engliſh 


Charm of his 


—— 
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and curious Remarks on particular Subjects; as o Poeſie, 
(for Inſtance,) from Monfieur Boileau, and my Lord 
Roſcommon, from the French Preface to the Fineis, 
and the Engliſh Eſſay on the Georgics; yet Mr. Rapin 
is ſtill perhaps the ableſt Guide thro the whole Circle of 
Fine Learning, and has open'd ſuch a View into the ſe- 
veral Methods of Study and Compoſure, as cannot but be 
bighly ſerviceable to All that would judge of them, and 


'Of bis Critical Works, a Verſion is here offer d entirely 
New, except of one Treatiſe in each Volume, the Com- 
pariſon between Thucydides and Livy in the Firft, and 
the Reflections upon Poetry in the Second; both which 
come recommended to us from ſo Skilful Hands, and are 

much above our Improvement in themſelves, that they 
deſerv'd to be our Pattern in the reſt. 

The Learned Perſon who oblig'd the Engliſh Reader 
with the latter of thoſe Pieces, increas'd his own Honour, 
by aduancing that of his Native Country. The Fudict- 
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Criticks, as his Author held among the French. 
And, the Occaſion here inviting us, why may we not 
carry on the Survey thro the other Parts, and attempt the 
doing that Fuftice to the Eloquence, Hiſtory and Phi- 
laſophy, which he has done to the Hetry of his Nation; 
th with unequal Ability in the Undertakers, yet —— 


certainly with like A tvantage in the SubjeFs ? As be ;, 
7 


bas dated the Excellency of our Poetry from Spencer, 
may not we derivs that of our Oratory from Sir Philip] 9 
Sidney; among whoſe Glories, it is not the leaſt to all 
have been the F Refiner of Engliſh Proſe, the 4c 
eaſures and Cadence, giving a new Hr 

Grace to ſo noble lmages, ſo ſweet Affections, and 
fo Bright a Wit © If, as he is wont to becenſurd, he 
may diſcover ſome Froth of Expreſſon, or ſome Dregs of 
improbable Fiction, yet be ſhines thro his Dif — : 
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His Foam is Amber, and his Gravel Gold. 


Whom yet the Ever-Venerable Mr. Hooker, in the ſame 
happy Reign, exceeded as much in the Force and Compaſs 
of h1s Style, as in the Weight of his Argument and Digs 
nity of his Inſtitution. Be has join'd together the Ma- 
Jeſty and Simplicity, ſo much admird in the Greateſt 
Ancients ; and his Reaſons are not more invincible than 
his Compoſure inimitable. The Reign of King James I. 
(if we except out of it my Lord Bacon, that one Noble 
Speaker, as Ben Johnſon terms him,) was rather Learn- 
ed than Eloquent. The Publick Miſeries which were 
then fatally breeding, and which afterwards broke ont 
with ſo unnatural Violence, as they corrupted the Reaſon 
of Men, ſo they debas'd their very Phraſe. The Rarba- 
rous Multitude, the Goths and Vandals' of the Time, 
were no leſs furiouſly engag'd againſt Arts and Know: 
ledge, than Order and Diſcipline ; and in both Reſpects, 


* 
*Laviſh'd out all their Hate, as if they meant 
In future Ages to be Innocent. 


The Rebels had the greateſt Orator to contend with 
in the Perſon of the King, and were always foil d by 
his Eloquence, among the Misfortunes of his Arms. 
The Speeches, the Letters, the Diſputes and Conferences, 
but above all, the Divine Meditations of the Royal Har- 
yr, afford a mutual Teſtimony to each other, as they are 
all compos'd in a Style that truly repreſents Majeſty in 
Adverſity, the moſt Genuine Greatne 1 and moſt Devout 
Humiliry; 


* Plague of Athens. 
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+ It's Mighty Maſter's Emblem, in whoſe Face 
Sat des heighten'd with Majeſtick Grace. 


It were happy, if the Authors of thoſe Troubles bad 
Har more largely in the general Ignorance and Rude- 
neſs which they produc'd. Indeed, the Uſurper him- 
ell had no other Talents, but what Pliny deſcribes in a 
Cheat of his time, an ungracious Aſpect, an unready 
Tongue, a difturb'd and extravagant Imagination: 
Aud therefore, tho", by force of Impudence, or Madneſs, 
he prevail'd on many to think him an Orator, her he 


was ſuch, only according to the inverted Definition, an 


1] Man, unskill'd in ſpeaking. But then too many 0 
rhoſe who prepar'd the way for his unlawſul Greatneſs, 
ere Men eloquent at the pablick Coſt, || who made 
the worſt uſe of the beſt Wits, and who, if they 
could have confin'd their deſire of Honours and Pre- 
ferments within any bounds, whatſoever they pro- 

os Ito gain by their Rebellion, the Government would 

ave offer d to their Obedience. The Powerzof Ora- 
tory, in miſguiding the Turbulent and Selitious, and 
inflaming Publick Diſſentiou, has, with ſome, brought 
an imputation upon the Art it ſelf : And, as a late 


Philoſopher * will ſcarce admit tbe Art of Rhetorick 
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f Cooper's Hill. 7 DE61 
Os confuſum, hæſitans lingua, Cc. nihil denique prater inge- 
nium inſanum: tamen cb impedencid. ipfoq; illo turore pervenig 
ut a plurimis Or ator habeatur, PII L. iv. Epiſt. vii. 

* Vir malus, dicendi imperitus. ibid | 

f Paterc. L. ii C. xlviii. C. Curio, homo ingenioſiſime nequam & 
facundus malo publico. | 

| Viri optimis ingeniis male uſi, qui fi civilzm dignitatis con- 
cupiſſent modum, quicquid tumultuando adipiſci geſtterunt, quietis 
obtuliſſet reſpublica. Idem de Gracc his. L. ii. C. vir. 

* Mr. Locks Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, B. iii. C. x, 
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0 4 better Title than the Art of deceiving, ſo an 
ancient Maſter 1. bas affirm'd that great and remarkable 
Eloquence is the Foſter child of that Licentiouſneſs 
which Fools calls Liberty. The Raiſers und Fomenters 
of Popular Tunults, whatever change they have made 
in the old Queſtion, whether any but a Good Mam can 
be an Orator, have, at leaſt, rendred this inconteſtable, 
that none but a good Man ought to be ſo. 

With King Charles the Second's Return, commenc'd 
the Auguſtan Age of our Language. And that Oratory, 
as well as Poetry, had a ſhare in this Improvement, 
will appear, if we conſider either that of the Bar, or 
that of the Pulpit. What can be a more illuſtrious 
Evidence of the Former, than thoſe Noble Families, which 
then held the higheft Station in the Laws, and Publick 
Councils, whoſe Eloquence has not only deſcended with 
their Honours, but mcreas'd them? The Oratory of the 
Pulpit owes its Advance and Accompliſhment to the ſame 
Peaceful Days : and more particularly to the Re-eftabliſh- 
ment of Quiet and Order in the Famous Univerſities , 
where after the Times of Confuſion, || the Minds of 
Good Men retir d into thoſe Places of Purity and 


Innocence, and enjoy'd the Sacred Seats, Theſe 


were the Fountains of Eloquence, and theſe will 
maintain its Streams. It is here, the Candidates of Elo- 
quence, the Touth that are now * at the Anvil of Stu- 
dy, prepareand poliſh thoſe W orks that are to ſhine in af- 
ter Ages; while they proceed as well in their Purſuirs of 
Knowledge, as Exerciſes of Wit, upon that Maxim which 
they have heard from a Profeſſor eminent in both, He 
that can find charming Beauties in an Heathen Au- 
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4 Magna iſta & notabilis eloquentia alumna licentiz, quam ſtulti 
libertatem vocant. Dialog. de Orator. \ SINE 
[| Secedit animus in loca pura atque innocentia, fruiturq; ſedibus 
—_ hac eloquentir primordia, hc penetralia. Dialeg. 
e Orat. —— 1 Ws 


* Juvgnes,\& in ips3 SO incude poſiti. ibid. 
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thor, and none in the Holy Scriptures, | has not yet 
the Genius of. a, Chriſtian. Ihe Vein of Preaching 
which has ran ſo pure ſince the Happy Reſtoration, that 
compacted ſtrength of Reaſon, ' that juſt and natural 
Method, that Harmony of Words and Thoughts, that 
Devation without Rapture, that Affection without Vis- 
lence, that Eaſineſs which is not Mean, that Authority 

which is not Aſſuming, may contend, in the Praiſe of 
. Gacred Eloquence, with all Rivals of all Countries and 
Times. Nor will he be charg'd with Injury to the Fathers 
of the Nimitive Church, or Klattery to thoſe of our own, 
who ſhall affirm that we have ſeen at one time more than 
one Patriarch, who in the Pulpit was not leſs than a 
Chryſoſtome. My. Rapin does not. fail to tell us of 
Wonders perform'd by the French Preachers. Two eſpe- 
cially, as well in regard to their diſtinguiſh'd Talent, as 
for the Honour of bis own Order, he has drawn at full 
length, and finiſb d them with all his Art and Colours. 
But if, as he directs us, we appeal to their printed 
Works for the Atteſtation of their Merit, we ſhall find 
that thoſe Eminent Perſons, tbo accompliſh'a in every 
thing that their Language or Genius will permit, yet in 
judicious and ſolid Deciſions, in Weight and Digmty of 
Expreſſion, in @ maſculine Modeſiy as well as Beauty, 
with whatever elſe is neceſſary, to give the Face, and 
not the Picture of Eloquence, do by no means out- 
ſhine thoſe Lights of our Nation and Age, who are as ob- 
vious to our Aumiration, as they are above our Cha- 
racter. Who thoſe are (ſays a Patron, and Example, 
of Modern Learning,) who have ſucceeded the Hook- 
ers, the Chillingworths, the Sanderſons, and the Ham- 
monds of the laſt Age, to ſuch excellent purpoſe for 
the Preſent, - and thoſe that ſhall come after, I 
need not name, but ſhall rather conclude with 
that ſaying of Velleius Paterculus, upon a not much 
unhke Occaſion, Vivorum ut admiratio magna, 


34A. 
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ita cenſura difficilis f. It is not credible that Poſfte- 
rity ſhould ſpeak of Engliſh Sermons, without doing Rigbt 
zo the moſt ſolidly Inftrutrve, and ſublimely Eloquent, 
that the Church or Unruerſity could receive from the Pub. 
lick Orator of both. The compleat Learning of Dr. Mau- 
rice, animated with ſo much true Vigour of Wit and 
Style, bas been happily follow'd by the late unanſwerable 
Defences of the Church of England againſt the ſame re- 
viv'd Notions, and pretended Rights. As this Age 
applauds the inexhauſted ftore of things and words in 
25 Barrow, the next will acknowledge that one of bis 
Learned Succeſſors began the Reputation of Mr. Boyl's 
Lecture. The refin'd Thought, and choice Manner which 
we admire in the Writings of the late Dean of Sarum, 
thoſe who come after us will affirm to have been conti- 
nued in other Ornaments of the ſameChurch. Nor will 


the Reſpe& which is fo juſtly paid to the clear Vein of 


Argument, and excellent Spirit of Dr. Calamy, be de- 
nied to the natural Perſuaſroeneſs, the eaſie and popular 
Reaſon, of the Friend who perform'd the good Office at 
his Funeral. An Encomium of the Living is not to be 
offer d but under ſome Diſguiſe, ſuch as may cover it at 
ouce from Publick Envy and Private Modeſty. We are 
not to congratulate the Happineſs of a Droinity-Chair, 
or attempt the Character of an Englith Profeſſor: but 
we may repeat what we have read of a Philoſephical 


School, and of a Profeſſor at Rome. * Euphrates diſ. 


CC 


Reflections upon Ancient and Modern Learning. C. xxix. 

* Plin. L. i. Epiſt x. Euphrates diſputat fubtiliter, graviter, or- 
nate z frequenter etiam Platonicam illam ſublimitatem & latirud:- 
nem effingit. Sermo eſt copioſus & varius, dulcis in primis, & qu ĩ 
repugnantes quoque ducat & impellat.—Nullus horror in vultu, 


nulla triſtitia, multum ſeveritatis: reverearis occurſum, non refor- 


mides. Vitæ ſanctitas ſumma, comitas par. Inſestatur vitia, non 
homines; nec caſtigat errantes, ſed cmendat. Sequaris monentem 
attentus, & pendens; & perſuadere tibi etiam quum perſuaſerit cu- 


pias.——Mihi tamen hoc unum non perſuadet, latius eſſe iſta ta- 
cere, quam cum illo dies totos audiendo diſcendoq; conſumerc. 


putes 


r 
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pates with Grarity, Subtilty, and Accuracy; a 
m_— [ n am himſelf equal to hy 
Height and anal of Plaro's Style. His Language 


is rich and copious, but eſpecial y {weet and attra- 


ctive, and ſuch as Prejudice it felt is unable to reſiſt. 
There's nothing of Rigour or Moroſeneſs in his 
Aſpect, but a great deal of true Severity. You 
could not meet him without Reverence ; but you 
might without Terror: His Countenance would 
awe, but not abaſh or diſcompoſe yours. The 
Strictneſs of his Life is endear'd by the no leſs re- 
markable Afability of his Manners. He diſtin- 
guiſhes the Vice from the Perſon ; and does not 
cenſure but reform. You'd be all Ear at his Diſ- 
courſes; and after you was perfectly convinc'd, 
would covet the Pleaſure of a New Conviction. 


There's one thing only, of which he can never 


convince me; that tis better to do any ibing than 
to paſs whole Days in attending him, and ever to 


hear a Man by whom I might ever learn and im- 


prove, As the Foreign Orators have need of all their 
Action, to compenſate the Inequality of t heir Compoſition, 
ſo the Engliſh, white they negle not that Part, are yet 
chiefly employ d in ſtrongthning and adorning this. For 
nothing can long influence the Will that does not ſati gie 
the Judgment, nor can that Flame ſurvive this Fuel: And 
b we ſhould grant that Sound without Senſe | might 
perſuade, yer then the Fer ſuaſian dies with the Sound. 
It is natural to carry du theſe Advantages from the 
Bur, the Puljit, and the Chair, to the Senate-houſe and 
„he Ihroue; the Speeches deliver'd ſi ni both, in the; Late 
au: the Preſent Reign, being incomparably ſuperior to 
thoſe diffus'd and formal Harangues, in which others 
have fo long triumph il. When'ſo Great Originals ſball be 


faithfully ſet down in the Records of Time, they will be 


wobier Teſtimonies of the Elaquence f a Nation, than 


could have been given 2 the. fergn'd and ſtudied Diſcourſes 


of any Writers, howfoever exquifitely perform'd, 1 a 
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Thucydides or 4 Saluſt, a Lord Bacon or Herbert, 
we thus paſs from Oratory zo Hiſtory, tho the two 
Noble Authors laſt mention'd have 4 greatly of 


it, yet that they ſhould fill up all its meaſures, the time of 


their Writing might alone have ſorbidden, more diſtant 
on the one ſide from the Tranſactions they relate, than on 
the other from the laſt improvement of our Tongue. Ie 
is. the Remark of my Lord Bacon himſelf, that * the 
Hiſtory of Time, eſpecially more ancient than the 
Age of the Writers, does often tail in the Me- 
mory of Things, and contains blank Spaces, which 
the Wit and Conjecture of the Writer uſes to ſeize 
upon and fill up: And it may be preſum'd, that nei- 
ther he, nor his noble Follower, have always denied 


themſelves this Privilege of their excellent Wiz, For, 


may we not often obſerve ſome Great Perſon of their Sro- 
ry, not only ſpeaking with their Eloquence, but acting by 
their Capacity, which render'd them the Minifters, as 
well as Hiſtorians, of former Reigns ? The Character 
of their reſpective Styles, may ſeem to bear a Reſem- 
blance to that of the two Kings, the one ſhewing more 
Gravity, Caution and Artiſice, the other a more natural 
Freedom, and a bolder Negle&. With this Illuftrions Pair 
of Hiftorians, are deſervedly join d in common Eſteem, 
two other Gentlemen of admirableWit and ti loquence, Mr. 
Samuel Daniel, and Sir William Temple, who as 
they have adorn'd the ſame remote Period, from our 
firſt Originals, to the End of the Congueror's Reign, ſo 
they have as much agreement in the weight of their 
Reflections, rbe copiouſneſs and vigour of their Elocution, 
as can hold proportion with the diſtance of four ſcore Tears 
between them. It is not to be denied, that the latter Great 
Perſon has had a large and noble Part in the Refinement 
of the Engliſh Vit and Style, and has ſbemn that true 
Race in the manner of his Compoſition, which may he 
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well diftinguiſh'd in the Genius of bis Family. The 
fan 0 the Reformation of the Church of Eng- 
land, as it will always hold an honourable Place in the 
Engliſh Hiſtorical Library, ſo it is univerſally acknow- 
ledg d as a Great Mafter-piece of ModernWriting, *Tis 
remarkable that the very Art and Fineneſs of the Com- 
poſure bas by ſome been made an Objection againſt the 
Work; and that another Learned Perſon, who undertook 
to give a Specimen of Errors and Defects in it, at the 
(ame time declar'd its Reputation to be firmly and de- 
ſervedly eſtablith'd. I may be ſaid of theſe Criticks, 
with regard to the Reverend Author, as of Cæſar in re- 
{pol of Cato, they have \| ſo cenſur d as to commend 


But what has diſplayd the Advantage of Engliſh 
Hiſtory in all its Extent and Perfection, is the Hille 

of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England, &c. h 
zhe Right Honourable Edward Earl of Clarendon : 4 
Work the Dignity and Importance of which can only be 
expreſsd by tho 12 Great and Wiſe Diſcourſes, with which 
it is ſo fitly introduc d. As this Noble Author was a 
Witneſs to the firſt gathering of that Tempeſt, which af- 
rerwards with ſo much Courage and Succeſs, he labour d 
ro appeaſe , ſo his coming into Publick Affairs with the 
mf nbiali Freedom, and his embracing the Cauſe of 
his Prince, upon an early Conviction of its Fuſtice, 
have guarded him on both ſides from any Suſpicion he 
might have incurr d, had be been either an Hereditary 
Retainer to the Royal-Honſe, or added to it by a late 
Repentance, He has the ſame Happineſs with Mr. 
Hooker and ſome few others, the Greateſt of Writers 
and Men, to give ſuch a Specimen of well. poix d Fude- 
ment, of Majeftick and Religious Gravity, in the very 
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entrance of bis Work, as to enſure the Belief, and 
engage the Veneration, of his Readers. It might beobvious 
to remark, that there is not one Excellence or Grace, of 
Hiſtory, requir'd by Mr. Rapin, which had not been be- 
fore * by the Lord Chancellor: But this, per- 
haps, would add more to the Praiſe of the F rench Cri- 
tick, than of the Engliſh Hiſtorian. Nor ts is leſs Vul- 
gar, to obſerve, in bis Style, the Weight and Severity 
of Thucydides and Mariana, rewper'd with the flow- 
ing Eaſineſs of Livy and Davila ; in his Reflections, the 
Wiſdom of Polybius, and Penetration of Tacitus, Hur 
the former under the Conduct of Religion, the latter of 
Good Nature; in his Treatiſes and Deliberations, the 
Sagacity of F. Paul, as well as his Accuracy of Diſ- 
poſition ;, in his Characters, and among them of more 
than one Catiline, the Diſcernment and Felicity of Sa- 
luſt, with aricher Variety. But neither of theſe Methods 
can illuſtrate the Prevalence of a Great and Superior Ge- 
nius, unreflrain'd by Rules, and incommenſurate with 
Examples, or, in my LordBacon's Expreffion, imitating 
none, and inimitable. Ie may ao leſs truly apply z0 
bim, what has been ſo finely |: il of that his preat Pre- 
deceſſor, & his Style, as for the molt part it deſcribes 
Men's Minds, as well as Pictures do their Bodies, 
ſo it did his above all Men Living. For, to zhe 


Greatneſs of his Mind is owing that vaſt and compre- 


benſive reach, and full graſp of all Affairs, that bold 
Exfreſſmeneſs, and ſtrong ſigniſicancy of Language, wub 
thoſe fierce and terrible Graces, which My, Rapin, 
(after Demetrius Phalereus) - commends in the Fa- 
ther of Poets, but cannot find in any Writer of Hiſtory : 
to the Clearneſs of his Mind, that curious thread of Con- 
nexion, in all the Labyrinth of Events, never ſpun fo 
fine as not to have hold of the main vubjet, and there- 
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The PREFACE 
fore, in many Places, the ſmaller the' more admirable, as 
| 2 great a Weight : and, above all, to the Pie- 
/ his Mind, that Reverend and Devout Acknow- 
2 ment of the Hand of Divine Providence, in the Con- 
a of both Eftates, as well in wounding as in binding 
up. How juſtly might this Great Perſon have been call d 
upon in that Adareſs of Atticus to 'Tully, t It is long 
lat we have deſir d, or rather demanded, an Hiſto- 
ry from you; this is a Preſent which you owe, not 
only to Scholars and to the Univerſity, but to the 
Publick, and to your Country, which as it was ſav'd 
by your Counſels, ſo it ought to be adorn'd by your 
Pen * It was the modeſt and ſenſible Complaint of the 
ingenious Tranſlators of Davila, that their Verſion, pub- 
iba in 1644, came much ſhorter of equalling the 
riginal, and Maſter's Work, than the Miſeries of 
times Times did of thoſe that are the Subject of it. Bur 
when the Miſeries of their Times were conſummate in 
the next infamons Tear, and after a train of deplorable 
Misfortunes, which only ſeem d light by that Compari- 
fon, at length terminated in a miraculous Reſtoration, 
this matchleſs Hiſtory of our Miſery and ou Happineſs 
will be confeſs'd to have been a glonens Addition to 
the Deliverance, and will contribute to the rendring 
our Nation the happieſt under Heaven, if God ſhall 
be pleas d to make it the Inſtrument of adding Eſta- 
bliſhment and Perpetuity to the Bletlings He then 
reſtor d. | 
Hence we might, with "va Omens, proceed to take 
a View of the State of Philoſophy in our Country, becauſe 
a'moſt accompliſh'd Author, who more than forty Tears 
ſince gave us bopes of this Hiſtory of the Civil 


— 
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I Cic. de Leg. L. 1. Poſtulatur te jamdiu, vel flagitatur potiùs 
hiſtoria : ——atque non ſolum mihi videris eorum ſtudiis qui li- 
teris delectantur, ſed etiam patriæ, debere hoc munus, ut ea quæ 
ſalva per te eſt, per te eundem fit ornata. 


Wars, 
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Wars, and = || fome Prophetical Imagination 
thought it reſerv'd for the Glory of that Age, to 
iſh an Undertaking, that might challenge all the 
ritings of paſt or preſent Tunes, has himfelf been 


the Hiſtorian of our Philoſophical Aduenttires, The pf 


Part of that Work by which he has ſo.nmeb adorn d, a 


no leſs inſpirited, the Royal Society of London for the 
improving of Natural Knowledge, 7s a Narrative 
the Progreſs of Philoſophy, and indeed of all Arts and 
Learning, from their Riſe in the Faſt, to the Eftablifp- 
ment of this Illuſtrious, Company; the Second, an account 
of its Beginning, Growth, and Settlement, toget ber 
with a Tranſcript of its real Inventions. and Experi- 
ments ; and the Third, a Compleat and Noble Apology 
for ſo brave an Inſtitution : the whole being enlighten'd 
with ſuch Eloquence, as is above all Deſcription, but 
what it deſerv'd from the Poetry of his Friend: 


His Candid Style, like a clean Stream does ſlide, | 
And his bright Fancy all the way 
Does like the Sun-ſhine in it pla: 

It does, like Thames, the beſt of Rivers, glide, 
Where r God Ie n_ overturn, _ p 5 
But gent ur the al Urn, (guide. 

And with ious Hat thks the whole Current 
T has all the Beauties Nature can impart, (Art. 
And all the comely Dreſs, without the Paint of 


Tet the Character will be ſtill further juſtified, an 

Friendſbip requited, ſo long as the Life of Mr. Cowley, 
Pall be mm d to be the moſt Correct and Maſterly ſince 
that of the Roman Atticus. * Thus, by perpetua- 


_— 


if as eee 29 a 


{ Hiſtory of the Royal Society, p. 43, 4. 
* Redditus eſt L. Syllano debitus honor, cujus immortalitati Capi- 
#0 profpexic pariter & ſuæ: neque enim magis decorum & inſigne tt, 


ſtatuam in foro populi Romani habere quam ponere. Plin, L. I. 
Epiſt. xvii, . | 


ting 


ll ting his Friend's Honours, he has happily conſulted 
is own : For tis no leſs Noble and Illuffrious to 
| give, than to receive a Monument of Immortality. 
1 Anu fince Mr. Cowley is here mention d, it ought not 
1 0 be omitted, that the Society of Englith Philo K. owe 
il much to the aſſiſtance of that excellent Man, | as well in 
"bis Propoſal for their Settlement, as his Paneg * 
4 


bis ck upon 
their Endeauours, If we enquire who it was ? 


hat mov d 
the firſt Springs of this famous Enterprize, we ſhall find 
both Hiſtorian and Poet, referring that Honour to 
Lord Bacon. And we have an advantage in this Arti- 
cle, that Foreigners, who are leſs acquainted with the 


| Derry, Hiftory, or Eloquence of the Englith, do yet al- 
i om their Claim of being the chief Reſtorers of Philoſophy, 
| and look upon that Great Man in particular, as the Co- 
[1 lumbus of zhe New World of Science. He firſt diſdain d 


4 'the Old Method of * breaking the weight of things 
. with the nicety and minuteneſs of Queſtions, and, 
1 according to his own 2 inſtead of t going 

| up and down with a ſmall Watch-candle into every 
| Corner of Knowledge, ſet up one great. Branch of 
| Lights, by which all »z;ght: be ſeen at once. He 
{ ſeems to have govern'd himſelf by the ſame Maxim in 
[ his Philoſophical, that Quintihan N in his Oratori- 
* cal Inſtitutions ; || I would have the Perſon whom I 
if inſtru, to be rather a Wiſe Man of Rome than of 
N Greece: One that is not ſo much vers'd in Notional 
Debates, as in real Experiments and Effects, not 

ſo much a Subtle Diſputer, as a Man of Conver- 
ſation and Buſineſs. His adwirable Works, that eſpe- 
cially which is ſo worthily entituled of the Advance- 
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* Adv. of Learning. B. i. c. ix. — IRS” 5 
t 1bid. BED 
f| Quintil. Inſtitut. L. xij. ©. ii. Ego illum quem inſtituo 
Romanum quendam eſſe velim ſapientem, qui non ſecretis diſpu- 
rationibus, ſed rerum experimentis atque operibus vere civilem vi- 
rum exhibeat. | FE: | | 
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ment of earning, \eftabliſh'd the firſt Marriage- Arti- 
cles. between the Rational and 


by, from which Alliance has ſprung all the fair Of- 
4 of Modern Diſcoveries. ny be unaccepta le 
to 575 him. giving bis Judgment in two great Caſes, tbas 
of the Doctrine gt orms, and that of the Improvement 
of 4ſrononn_by Natural Philoſophy. J. As. it were hot 
a thing eaſie, (ſays be) nor any way uſeful, to ſeek 
the Form of that Sound, which makes a Word, be- 
. cauſe Words, through Compoſition and Tranſpoſiti- 
on of Letters, are infinite; but to enquire the Form 
of Sound. which expreſſes fome 9 etter, (name- 
ly, with what Collifion, with what Application of 
the Inſtruments of Voice it is made) , 1s a thing com- 
prehenſible and eaſie, which Form of Letters once 
known preſently leads us to the Forin of Words; in 
like manner, to enquire the Form of a Lyon, of an 
Oak, of Gold, nay, of Water, of Air, is a vain Purſuit ; 
but to enquire the Forms'of Denſe, Rare, Hot, Colg, 
Heavy, Light, Tangible, Pneumatick, Volatile, Fixt, 
and the like, both of Configurations and Motions, 
Forms of the firſt; Rank and Order, and which, as 
the Letters of the Alphabet, are not ſo many in 
Number, and yet build up and ſupport the Eſſences 
and Forms of all Subſtances; this 1s that very aye 
which we Aim at, and endeavour to Compaſs. 
Again, as to the Union of Aſtronomy and Phyſicks, he 
ſets down that part of. Aſtronomy, which is Natural 
or Phyſical, . as wanting in his Time, and calls it“ 
Living Aſtronomy, zo diſlinguiſb it from the Dead and 
Vulgar ; which latter he compares to Promethens's Offer- 
ing of an Ox ſtuft with Straw, preſenting as it were, 
the Surface and oatward Hide, fairly and artifict- 
ally fill'd up with Syſtems and Schemes; bur wanting 
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and the Experimental 'o 
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tbe Entrails and Vital Parts, the true Natural Rea. 
ſon and Principles, upon which the Theory ſhowld be 


Juilt. So that if the Origine' and Variety of Forms, 


has been ſo well trac d and purſued through all its intri- 


cate Mazes, by the Excellent Mr. Boyle, and other Ex- 
perimenters, as Naturaliffs, and by My. Lock as a Me- 
tapbyſician, we ſee who it was that gave them the Clue, 
44 


onomy, graffed the Principles of Nature, 
aud F fron by t Mathematicks, has 90 up into 


à öcience, and become F "tis n0 leſs certain, 


(with all dus Reſpe@ ro : 


Nations,) that the ry Fal dae 
ot ber Natiour, ) that the Glory of Philo ſopb · 
4 ; Gora began with my Lord n, 5 ends in 
"Sir Iſaac Newton. That the Great Principle of Mutual 


Attraction or Gravitation, revivd and demonſtrated 


by the latter, was at leaſ in the Wiſh and Defire of the 


2 we may gueſs from another Paſſage of the ſame 


Work : + Whoever (ſays he) ſhall reject the feign- 


ed Divorces of Superlunary and Sublunary Bodies, 
and ſhall intentively obſerve the Appetencies of 
Matter, and the moſt Univerſal Paſſions, which in 
either Globe are exceeding Potent, and tranſverbe- 
rate the Univerſal Nature of things, he ſhall re- 
ceive clear Information concerning Caleftiat Mat- 


ters, from the things ſeen here with us. It would 


be a vain Preſumption to compare and decide the Merit 


£4 thoſe who have come the neareſt to theſe profound 


enius's, either in projecting or executing, either in Noble 
Conceptions or in laborious and ſucceſsful Application. 
*The Learned will eaſily diſtinguiſh who they are 
that moſt reſemble ſo Great Examples, that no one 
may complain of our omitting thoſe, whom he par: 


ticularly values and approves. And while the Uni 


pn I 
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E 

Facile eſt ſtud ioſis, qui ſint his ſimillimi judicare; ne quil: 
quam, queratur omiſſos forte aliquos eorum quos ipſe valde probe, 
Quintil Inſtit. I. x. C. i. 


verſities 
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laud the Succeſſrue Eminence of their Mathe- 
1 ofeſſors, t L. py a how largely thoſe of 


the Cl Gain, air d tbe — of their 
Founder, whoſe N Eſſay in Geometry, has been 
the Subjef £ Wit and Ratlery to a Philoſopher among 
our Neighbour 

A very 22 Pious Author, ¶ has mention d 
among the Imperfectiont of Natural Philo ophy, the reſol- 
ving all into the Newtonian Principle. And ſuch indeed 
it is to the Boaſfters of Humane Sufficiency, to be thus 
oblig'd to implore the Succour of Religion in the Diftreſs 

—- of their Schemes, as well as of their Lives. 
But 70 x it ſeems the Perfetion and Glory of the 
Philoſophy of Nature, to have all the Parts of its Chain 
75 arably connected, and the whole  faſten'd to theThrone 


Author of Nature, The V. anity of Science fal(l 
called, has not been more apparent in thoſe who i 
Demonſtration to the Excluſion of Providence, than the 
ruinity and Uſe of true Science in thoſe who have made 

Providence it ſelf the Subject of Demonſtration, It is in- 

deed, ſaid My. Paſchal,” After a Man was perfectly 

well perſwaded that the Pro das. yn ha of Numbers 
are really Immaterial, Eternal Truths, depending 
on the Firſt and Original Truth, in which they 
ſubſiſt, and which is no other than God, be 1h 
think ſuch an one but very little advanc'd in the 

Affair of his Soul. Bur although that accurate Reaſoner 

declin'd the Phyſical and Mathematical, for the Moral 

Proofs of Religion, yet tis probable be had not been ſo com- 

pleat a Maſter of the Latter, had be not excell d inthe 

Former. The ſame is evident in Learned and Great 

Perſons of our Nation, who . 47 in juft Diſcour- 

ſes, what Mr. Paſcal admirably attempted in ſcatter'd 


Fragments and b (Jer eu n 
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4 Malebranche de Le Recherche de Is Feritt. L. id. c. vi 
{| Refleftions on Learning Chap. vii. 


a 2 They 


equal Succe 


They have ſpoken of the Divine Eſſence and Attributes, 
of the Truth and authority of the Holy Scriptures, of the 
Souls Immortality, of the Nature and Object of Faith, and 
F the Myſteries of Chriſtianity, with ſo cloſe and 
vigorous, ſo eafie and perſpicuous a Courſe of Argument, 
as may ſooner convince the Doubting, than if they had 
drawn out the fineſt Train of Geometrical Concluſions. 
Nut ftill this diſcovers the excellent Service of their ab- 
fralled Knowledge, in giving Strength and Clearneſs to 
the-Views of their Reaſon, and ſhews the Matheniaticks 
and Metaphyjicks, to bave no leſs a Power of fixing the 
Trent, than Muſick has of agitating the Aﬀettions. 
. This is the Uſe of Philoſophy in Religion, which 
Mr. Rapin has made the Subject of his concluding Eſſay. 
That he ſhould yield any part of this Glory to the way 
which be calls Hereſie, was not to be expelſed. But it 
were to be wiſh'd, at leaſt, that he had not fallen into the 
Vulgar Error of bis Communion, by charging an utter con- 
tempt of Philoſophy, not only upon German Avabaptiſts, 
and the like Fanatical Innovators, but upon Proteſtants 
in general. As to what concerits the Honour of the Eng- 
liſh, ler an unprefuiic'd Adver ſary judge, whether: the 
baue not employd the Maxims of true PhiJoſophy wit 
ſe; aqui Romaniſts, by whom 11.15 boaſted, 
againit Socinians by whom it is perverted, and 
againft Enthuſiaſts, by whom *ris deſpiſed : Wherher the 
ſolid and uſeful Part of the Atiſtotelian Docfrins ix not 
better taught and defended in our Univerſities, than in 
Foreign deminaries: Whether out of the Works of Biſhop 
Sanderſon here might not be compil l as juft, a Summa 
Theologiz, as hat been left by any of the School-men : 
Whether Mr. Chillingſworth's ' ill in Logick might not 
challenge the whole Order of the jeſuits: And whether 
we may not affirm more rightly of Biſhop Pearfon, what 
Cardinal Contareni is ſaid to bave confeſs*d of Martin 
Bucer, tbat, For accomplith'd Knowledge of Di- 
vinity and Philoſophy, He alone might be oppos d 
to all the Doctors of the Church of R me. 
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There is indeed a very artful and agreeable Manner 
Writing, compos'd of a fine Mixture of Wit and-Elo- 

ence, with Moral and Philoſophical Reflections, which 
the French, by the ſprightlineſs of their Genius, have 
particularly cultivated, and in which they baue been 
thought to excel. The Reflections of the Duke de Ro- 
chetaucault, M.Fontanell's Dialogues, and M.Bruyere's 
Characters are Originals in this kind, yet ſuch as will 
not refuſe to be rank'd with the Eſſays of the Lord Ba- 
con, Sir William Temple, Mr. Cowley, aud Mr. 
Collier, which under the ſame general Title have à very 
different Excellence and Beauty. Father Malebranche, 
with the other curious Enquiters of bis Nation, have not 
carried away ſo much Glory by the fine Conception or 
accurate Texture and Harmony of their Schemes, -. as 
not 70 leave a great and, laſting Praiſe to the Eſſay of 
Humane Underſtanding, and tbe two Sublime Theo- 
ries of the Natural and IntelleEual Worlds. Nor ate 
there awong the French Pieces, Tranſlated or Abbrevi- 
ated from the Ancient Moralifls, an 7 that have reach'd 
the bright Expreſſion and ſurprizing Turn, which we are 
cbarm d with in Sir Roger L'Eiſtrange's Seneca, and 
Ar. Collier Antoninus. Aud bere we ought, - with- 
out Enuy, to acknowledge, how much the Engliſh Lau- 
guage has been enrich'd and adorn'd by the beſt Au- 
thors of other Nations or Times, which. theſe and the 
like excellent Tranſlators have truly made their 
Own. ; WW | IT 


But what in us is want of Strength or Voice, 
In them was either Modeſty or Choice: 


* And while there are ſo many Verſions that de- 
ſerve Praiſe, it will be bapty for ſome others if they 
may deſerve Pardon. 
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E does not argue a Barrenneſs in the Genius of the 
| Engliſh, that they are continually bringing in the Stores 
N of their Neighbour Nation, becauſe there is ſo vaſt a 
| Subject for the latter to make Repriſals Nor can it be 
objected, that the Riches of our Language are wholly ow- 
ing to their Treaſury, or that the beſt Engliſh #s but 
French melted down. For tho we have receiv'd a large, 
and perbaps too large a Fund of their Words; yet as to 
the Grace and Order of Style, the Conſftrudtion of the 
two Languages being nearly the fanie, they will flow 
with like eaſine ſs one into the other. For an inſtance on 
our fide, we may offer the fine Complement mads in the 
Hiſtory of on Royal Society, 10 the Hiſtory of the 
French Academy: But I ſhall fay no more of this 
Academy, that I may not deprive my Reader of the 


Delight of peruſing their own. H „ Written b 

br de Fliſſon; which is ſo fro? ſochaſt 
ly, and ſo unaffectedly done, that I can hardly for- 
bear envying the French Nation this Honour, that 
while the Engliſß Royal Society has fo much out-gone 
their Illuſtrious Academy in the Greatneſs of its Un- 
dertaking, it ſhould be ſo far ſhort of them in the 
Abilities of its Hiſtorian. I have only this to alledge 
in my Excuſe, that, as they undertook the Advance- 
ment of the 0 of Speech, ſo it became their 
Hiſtory to have ſome reſemblance totheir Enterprize: 
Whereas, the Intention of ours being not the Ar- 
tifice of Words, but a bare Knowledge of Things, 
my Fault may be eſteem d the leſs, that I have 
written of Philoſophers without any Ornament of 
Eloquence. * Mais je ne diray rien d'avantage 
de cette Academie, afin de ne priver pas mon 
Lecteur du contentement de lire leur propre hi- 
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141 * According to the Trayſtation prefix'd to the Hiſtory ef the French 
11 Academy : Edit. Hague 1688. 1 
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Sil, f mille {i chaſte, /& ſi Eloigne d affectation 


qu? A peine me puis: nir, d'envier ct honeur 
2 1a Nation Francoiſe, de ce que tandis la Societe Roy- 
be ale d Angleterre à tellement ſurpaiſè leur illuſtre Aca- 
” demie in la grandeur de fon deſſein, elle eſt ſi infe- 
rieure I eux quant à la capacitè de ſon Hiſtorien. Pay 
„ cevi ſeulement à alleguer mon excuſe, que comme 
ils ont entrepis I enricheſſement & la politeſſe du 
be Langage, il etoit bien ſeant à leur Hiſtoire d avoir 
gage, f 
elque reſſemblance A leur Entrepriſe : au lieu que 
intention de la notre, n'ctant pas Vartifice des pa- 
he roles, mais la ſeule connoiſſance des choſes, ma faute 
155 doit etre eſtimèe moindre, en ce que jay écrit des 
Philoſophes, ſans aucun des ornemens de I Eloquence. 
che Has not this Generous Chara&er and Noble A. a 
by given a new Supply to their Academy, and improv d;' as 
I 7 the Eloquence e a comments 1+ | . 
K What the ſame great Writer has obſerv'd of the E 
hat 1; Wit, that it has * an excellent + + nm 
mY 1575 of the French and Spaniard, ſeems no leſs tus of 
vl | 2 Engliſh Tongue. | But, when after the dvantapes 
given it by the Living Languages, it ſhall be farther im- 
prov'd upon the Ancient Models,” and le made capable of 
that bold Tranſpofition of Words, and thoſs Powerful\Ele- 
gancies tn Pro > mbich Mr. Milton, with his Happy Se- 
cond, have ſo nobly diſplay'd in Verſe," it may then at- 
tain its laſt Ferfectiun and Growth, © nt 


mt TAS! ORR) e „ IF :\ * 
And in the Roman Majeſty appear, (near. 
Which none knows better, and none comes fo 
OE Lord Roſcommon. 


In the mean time, we may with Fuſtice conclude, that 
f we want only a few more ſtanding Examples, 
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* Hiſtory of the Royal-Society. B. i. p. 43. 
wire 1 Hiſtory of the Royal - Society. B. i. p. 44. 
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The PREFACE 
and a little more Familiarity with the Ancients, to 
excel all the Moderns : Eſpecially ſince the Author of 
that Remark has contributed fo mh to the ſupplying of 
-both theſe Defaults, the one by his Writings, 3 by 
bit Patronage. Indeed, the Chinpararive” Excellence of 
our Country ſhould be arguea by thofe only, who themſelves 
'are Inſtances 15 the Advantages which they maintain, and 
are able to make —_ increaſe x Fr their Hands. This 
imperfect Survey may ſeem ſufficient for the Prefacer's Abi. 
— oſe, ho! who ſuf leſs he e to Fe 7 
Rule, that | none but an Artiſt ought to jud 
Arts, the more ſincerely he joyns in Pliny” 's Confe - ny 
* Tam not of the number of thoſe who envy others 
the Gifts which they want themſelves; on the con- 
trary I feel a particular Delight, if the Bleſſings 
which have been denied to me are yet poſſeſs d 00 
enjoy d by my Friends. This, perhaps, is ſuch an 
ole as may want another Excuſe. The borrow'd 
Ornaments of Diſcourſe are exploded under the Name of 
Pedantry, and the diſuſe of then; has been reckod among 
zbe Improvements of - Modern Sryle. © "Not to engage bere 
in their Defence, from the Examples of Monſ. Voiture, 
and Mr. Cowley, tis enough, to juſtifie the Gia, 
them on the' preſent Occaſion,” that they are con 
ud by Monſ. Rapin, and that "twas not unfit the Pe 
face. ould hear this affinity to the Work. Beſides, it be- 
ing here affrmi'd,, that the Wit and Language of the 
Engliſh may be ftill carried td greater heights by 4 
Hricker Alliance with ths Ancient Patterns, the Liberty 
taken inthis reſpect may contribute ſomewhat to the Deſign; 
fince what we have barely cited and tranſlated, others 


may be able to imitate or exceed, Novemb. 1705. 

CNEL... = 

L. Ez Epiſt. x. De Pictore, r judicare niſi artifex 
non poteſt. 


* Neque enim ego, ur multi, invideo aliis bonum quo ipſe 
careo z ſed contra ſenſum quendam voluptaremgz percipio, li ea qua 
mihi denegantur amicis video ſupereſſe. Ibid. 
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The Deſign of the Work in Ge- 
neral, and in Particular, 


HIS Work, which may ſerve for ſome 

ſort of Rule in Speaking and Writing, 

is a Collection of eight Pieces upon 

all the principal Subjects of fine Letters, com- 
pos d one after another, without any particu- 
lar relation between them. My firſt Deſign 
was to endeavour the reſtoring of a good Taſte 
among the Ingenious, which has been ſome- 
what vitiated by that Spirit of too profound 
Learning, which reign'd in the Age before us: 
But ſince tis viſible, that wecan know nothing 
of Politeneſs in perfection, but by converſing 
with old Authors, and that whatever Genius 
a Man brings to ſupport his pretenſions to 
Knowledge, be cannot yet ſucceed in it with- 
out a particular Veneration for pure and found 
Antiquity z I thought it needful to begin with 
the exciting and encouraging of this Venera- 
tion. For none will doubt but that the Works 
of the Ancients are the true Fountains whence 
we are to draw theſe Riches and Treaſures, 
whence good Senſe is form'd and compos'd, 
and whence ariſes that admirable Penetration 
which enables us to diſtinguiſh true Beauties 
from falſe in Nature, and by them to rectifie 
our Judgment in thoſe of Art. 
This is what may engage the Learned to 
countenance my Attempt ; under which I pro- 
poſe to them the * Examples, in the 


Compa- 
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Compariſons, and the beſt Rules in the Ræſſecti- 
ons. That is, I intend this Work as an Abridg- 
ment and Summary View of whatever is ex- 
cellent in the ſeveral parts of Polite Learning. 
For after all, *tis one of the Faults of our Age, 
that we do not apply our ſelves, ſo ſtrictly as we 
ought, to theſe Great Originals ; which alone 
can faſhion 6ur Wit, and give the right Turn 
Plutarch to our Souls. Alcibiades was of this Opinion, 
in Alci- Who by his Example, and by the Value he fet 
biad, on the beſt Authors, contributed ſo much to 
the Poliſhing of the Times he liv'd in, and of 
Cultivating that peculiar Nicety of Judgment 
which heretofore reign'd at Athens, We are 
told, that having one day met with a Pedantic 
Pretender to Learning, who had not read Ho- 
mer, he rejected him with the utmoſt Con- 
tempt, as not apprehending how it was poſſi- 
ble even tocounterteit the Scholar without ſome 
Acquaintance with that incomparable Author. 
For to engage, with the warmeſt Application, 
in the Study of thoſe great Men, was then the 
eſtabliih'd Methodof improving the Mind, and 
gaining the Character of Senſe. And, all 
things conſider d, we are to expect little that's 
Juſt and Subſtantial, but what is deriv'd from 
their Stores. There's nothing falſe in their 
Judgment, nothing wide or looſe in their Man- 
ners, nothing affected in their Character: but 
all has a tendency to good Senſe; for which 
they had ſo exquiſite a Reliſh, as to be utter 
Strangers to thoſe brillant Expreſſions, thoſe 
ſpecious Thoughts and Words that dazzle the 
Vulgar. So that if we once forſake thoſe pure 
| Sources of Wit and Style, we ſhall be in dan- 
ml ger of wandring perpetually, and ſhall never 
i! proceed with any aſſured * in the ways of 
ip Knowledge, of which they are the only ac- 
compliſh'd Maſters and Guides. For, 
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The Deen of the Work. 
For, as the chief Ambition of theſe Ancient 
Worthies, deſign'd by Nature for the Inſtructi- 
on of others, was to dedicate their Attainments 
to the publick Service, and to conceal nothing 
that might be profitable to Ages to come; they 
were careful not to make one falſe ſtep in the 
vaſt courſe of Arts and Sciences, which they 
purſued for the improvement of Mankind. In cum adbuc 
thoſe good Primitive Days, Virtue was courted aud vir- 
for her Native Charms, without thoſe exter- , 2 
nal Ornaments with which Fortune is pleas'd 5452 wo 
ſometimes to inveſt her; and the greateſt Con- ingenuæ, 
tention then among the Learned, was to keep nu; 
nothing Secret that might inform and benefit , n 
Poſterity. We thonld value the Judgment of , erat xe 
the Roman Philoſopher, who tells us, there are quid profu- 
ſome Perſons by the ſuperiority of their Geni- '#rum/ecu- 
us deſtin'd to be Maſters to others, to whom 2 . 
we ought to apply and adhere, and to nouriſh Satyric- 
our ſelves with their Virtue and Subſtance, if certis in- 
we would lay a ſolid Foundation for Wiſdom. gens im- 
I torbear to ſpeak of the Worth and Excel- wade 
lence of theſe Studies, without which a Man — 
of Honeſty and Civility would ſcarce be able Qui nulli- 
to find any Sweetneſs or Agreeableneſs in Life; * 
becauſe from our acquaintance with theſe, 2 [ants 
from a ſecret Fountain of Pleaſure, ſprings all 5 
the Joy of the Mind, and Entertainment of 
the Underſtanding. Tis certain, a Man can- r mit- 
not arrive at any tolerable degree of Polite- go. 
neſs, or of that Genteelneſs which gives ſuch xy. 7 
an Air to Human Converſe, but by ſome tin- Yitam eg: 
cture of theſe Faculties, and ſome knowledge ie 
of thoſe who have excelF'd in them. It was — 12 
only by this means that Mæcenas became the p,iis. 
Favourite of the greateſt Emperour of the Cic. de 
World, and the fineſt Gentleman of the moſt Ort. 1. 
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The Deſen of the Work. 

ſent Age an Affection and Paſſion for fine 
Learning, by repreſenting theſe compleat Mo- 
dels in every kind. And this may ſeem no 
improper Method of Inſtruction for Perſons of 
Quality, who ſhall thus not be oblig d to de- 
ſcend to the too mechanical way of Vulgar 
Rules, and that Minuteneſs of Grammatical 

Conſtruction, which is ever diſagreeable t 
Men of advanc'd Underſtandings. . 
This is the Deſign of the following Colle- 
ction, in General; let us now view it in Par- 
ticular, according to the eight ſeveral Diſcour- 
ſes of Which it is compos d. I begin the firſt 
Tome with the Conſideration of Eloquence, 
the moſt neceſſary Faculty, in regard of its 
extended and univerſal Uſe, I endeavour to 
diſplay it in the Compariſon of the two moſt 
accompliſh'd Standards that the World has 
known, Demoſthenes aud Cicero, whom 't is im- 
pojhble to ſtudy without commencing an Ora- 
tor, or, at leaſt, without entertaining an Am- 
bition to ſpeak and write exactly. In the Pre- 
tace of this Compariſon I explain the great 
Rule of this Art, laid down by Ariftotie, and 
thence take Occaſion to treat of the moſt eſſen- 
tial Parts of Oratory. But nothing ſeems more 
capable of letting us into a juſt Apprehenſion 
ot this Rule, than the Diſpute between Cicero 
and Brutus about the moſt perfect manner of 
{peaking in Publick, which 1 have repreſented 
irom the Epiſtles of the former to his Friend 
Pomponins Atticus, having made uſe of thofe 
Memoirs, to ſet this Adventure in its trie 
Light, which will be ſo grateful to the Curi- 
ous, and to the Lovers of Eloquence. And 
the Debate of theſe two famous Men upon a 
Subject the moſt worthy of their Obſervation, 
may clear up * in ſo difficult and 
3 Ul- 
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The Deſign of the Wark. 
important a Point, and ſerve for a Key to the 
whole Compariſon. 

The ſecond Piece, which is the Compari- 
ſon of Homer and Virgil, does not ſo much re- 
ard the Perſons of tlieſe Noble Rivals, (equal- 
y unknown to us, ) as their reſpective Poems, 
The whole Diſcourſe turns upon this Hinge, 


and may be calFd a Treatiſe of Epick Poetry, 


ſince it contains whatever is curious in the Re- 
marks of Ariſtotle and his Expoſitors, on the 
Subject, and at the ſame time enters into the 
particular Genius of theſe Maſter-Poets, and 
admires Originals, in whoſe Character every 
Circumſtance is obſervable, and ef whom no- 
thing ought to be loſt. 

The third Piece is the Compariſon of Thucy- 
dides and Livy, and is indeed an Abridgment 
of both their Works. For, having firſt com- 


par'd the two Hiſtorians, in the full Extent of 


their Genius and Character, I proceed to com- 
pare their Writings, and omit nothing that 
might ſerve to render the Parallel juſt and ac- 
curate. This Piece may not 1mproperly be 
call'd a Treatiſe of the ſublime Style, of which 
theſe Authors had ſo great a Maſtery: beſides 
that the Abridgment of their reſpective Stories 
cannot but afford Entertainment to the Cu- 
rious. 

The fourth Piece is the Compariſon of Pla- 


20 and A iſtotle, in which, after having ſaid all 


that relates to their Perſons and different Cir- 
cumſtances of Life, I oppoſe their Doctrine, in 
all its Parts, that is, their Logick, their Ethicks, 
their Phy ſicks, and Metaphyſicks ; and then 
conclude with an Hiſtorical Account of the 
Adventures of both their Sects. And this Ac- 
count may probably have ſomewhat particular 


to recommend it; eſpecially to thoſe whodeſire a 


tho- 
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The Deſign of the Work. 
thorough Acquaintance with theſe Heroes in 
Philſophy. To which I may add in general, 
as to the Pourtraicture of theſe eight Worthies 
whom J have ſet one againſt the other, that 
there's nothing elſewhere-to be met with ſo 
peculiar concerning each of them, nothing 
that can give us a ſtronger Idea of their Excel- 
lence, or a more pertect Knowledge of what- 
ſoever bears any Affinity to their Character. 

The Second Tome conſiſts of Reflections up- 
on Eloquence, Poetry, Hiſtory, and Philoſophy, in 
the ſame Order with the precedent Compa- 
riſons. | 

The firſt Piece in this Tome, which con- 
tains the Reflections upon Eloquence, is divided 
into three Parts; Reflections upon the E1lo- 
quence of the Times, in general; upon the 
Eloquence of the Bar, and that of the Pulpit : 
In which an exact Account is given of what 
ſeems remarkable in the uſe of theſe ſeveral 
kinds of Eloquence, with the Rules at large 
upon which the Character of each of then is 
to be built. 1 

The ſecond Treatiſe, being the Reflections 
upon Pyetry, diſplays all the ſeveral Species of 
Verſe, with their different Characters, and 
pielents the Reader with whatever can he ct- 
fer'd on the Art of Poeſy in general. But 
what's particular in this Piece, is, that it con- 
tains a Judgment upon ail the eminent Poets in 
a Courie ot almoſt two thouſand Years, that 
have written in Greek, Latin, Italian, and Spa- 
iſh, and almoſt in all forts of Meaſures. A- 
gain, a peculiar Diſquiſition is here made into 
the various kinds of Poems, with their diſtiu- 
guiſhing Beauties: The whole being inter- 
mix d with ſuch” Rules, Principles, and Re- 

| b 4 | marks, 
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marks, as may furniſh out the compleateſt 
Knowledge of this wonderful Art. 

The third Diſcourſe is properly a compleat 
Body of Hiitorical Inſtructions, illuſtrated as 
well by Rules and Maxims, as by Examples 
taken trom the Ancient and Modern Hiſtori- 
ans. It explains the Aim and Scope of Hiſto- 
ry, what tis it pretends to, what Courſe it 
ſteers, and what End it purſues. Hence it 
enters into the Diſcuſſion of the principal Que- 
ſtions on this Subject; it ſhews what's the moſt 
proper Style of Hiſtory, or in what manner it 
ought to be written, whether a Nobleneſs or 
a Simplicity of Expreſſion, be moſt agreeable 
to its Character; in what the Purity and Sim- 
plicity of the Hiſtorical Style conſiſts; what 
ſhould be its Matter, and what its Form; that 
tis Truth alone can make it pleaſe, and anſwer 
its juſt End and Intention: what ſhould be the 
diſtinguiſhing Rule of its Narrations, of its 
Circumſtances, its Tranſitions, Figures, De- 
ſcriptions, Harangues, Characters of Perſons, 
Reflections, Ligreſlions, with whatever be- 
longs to the peculiar Rhetorick of Hiſtory. 
The Treatiſe ends with a Difplay of the pro- 
per Genius of an Hiſtorian, with regard as well 
to his Abilities as his Integrity, together with 
a Cenſure of the Greek, Latin, Italian, and 
- ni Hiſtorians ; and this winds up the third 

iece. 

Ihe fourth which is written upon Philoſophy, 
explains the Riſe, Progreſs, and Decay, and 
all the Adventures of this Science, thro' the 
many Ages of its Courſe. It repreſents the 
Character of the Ancient Philoſophers, from 
Py:bagoras to the laſt Sect of the Academies, and 
diſtinguiſhes this according to the three ſeveral 
Periods of the Academy, And having purged 

Phi- 
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Philoſophy in general, from all the Stains and 
Blemiſhes which moſt of the eminent Maſters, 
true, or falſe, have left upon it, having re- 
mov'd all Impurity or Error, ariſing from the 
Imperfection of their Notions, or Manners, ſo 
as to render it an honeſt and agreeable Enter- 
tainment of Mind, 1t then * an Abridg- 
ment of the Logick, Ethicks, Phyſicks, and 
Metaphyſicks of all the old Philoſophers, but 
more particularly of Plato, wot Xeno, and 
Epicurus, being the Sum of what is memora- 
ble in theſe tour Authors, upon theſe four 
Parts of Philoſophy, not omitting the Senti- 
ments of the Modern Philoſophers, what is 
ſingular in the Phyſicks of Gaſſendus and Deſcar- 
cartes, with their Excellencies and Defaults. 
And this laſt Piece concludes with ſome un- 
common Remarks as to the Uſe of Philoſophy 
in Religion, giving a ſort of an Abſtract of the 
ſeveral Demonſtrations offer'd by Ancient or 
Modern Apologi/ts, for the Eftabhiſhment of our 
Holy Faith, and to teach us to be Chriſtiaus, 
before we are Philoſophers, or to be good Phi- 
loſophers only that we may be better Chriſtians. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T 7 Hatever Care I have taken to omit 
nothing in this fo important Compart- 

ſon, of the two great Orators, and whatever 
Ailiftance I have borrow'd from Quintilian and 
Piutarch to render it the more exact, I muſt 
conteſs my ſelf to have been put to new Dith- 
culties by the Controverſy between Cicero and 
— the Perfection of Eloquence. Bru- 

745 was recommended to the Acquaintance of 
Cicero by their Common Friend, Fomponius 
At. 


The Deſign of the Work. 
Atticus; Cicero, who had the moſt exquiſite 
Diſcernment of true Merit, was affected and 
even raviſn'd with that of Brutus, in whom he 
found ſuch a Genius for Oratory, ſuch a Diſpo-M 
ſit ion to every thing that was excellent, with 
ſo much true Probity and Virtue of Soul. In- 
deed Brutus was then the Perſon who ſtood firſt 
in the Eiteem of all the Men of Wit and Qua- 
Iity at Rowe. It was by theſe Advantages that 
he merited the Familiarity of Pomponius Ati. 
cus, the moſt 3 Gentleman in the 
Commonwealth; who, tho' he declin'd all 
Employments, and preferr'd the Solitude of 1 
private Life, yet ſtill retain'd the freeſt Inter-. 
courſe with thoſe that govern'd the State, ſuch 
as Pompey, Cæſar, Tully, Antony, Octavius, Lepidus, 
and the reſt. Brutus was no ſooner acquainted 
with his Character, but he conceivd an Ambi- 
tion of being in the Number of his Friends 
And he ſucceeded fo well in his Deſire, that 
Atticus was charm'd with his Company, and 
was full of his Praiſe. He, as weobſerv'd, firlÞ, 
{poke of him to Cicero, and had the Honour oH. 
tying ſo ſtrict a Knot between thoſe Generouſ 
Hearts. Cicero was then about threeſcore yeasÞ;, 
old, and Brutus about thirty. Eloquence wah 
the firſt Subject of their Converſation: Al ticu 
took a Pleaſure in engaging them upon this 
Topick not to create an Animoſity, which wa 
ſo tar from his Temper, but to give Brutus the 
fuller View of Cicero, whoſe Character was 10 
eſtabliſh'd in this Profeſſion, and tounite ther 
Minds in the cloſer Intimacy and Affection. 
They were, at firſt ſight, ſo prepoſſeſs d i 
one another's Favour, that perhaps never am 
Friendſhip made a greater Progreſs in a ſhorte 
Time. Yet among ſo many excellent Qual: 
ties which engag d them in this happy May 
by | they 
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hey yet found themſelves to entertain ſome 
lifterent Notions on the point of Eloquence, 

hile as yet the Calm and Tranquillity of 
Publick Affairs allow'd them the Freedom of 

2 Debate, and before the Commonwealth was 

made a Prey to the Deſtgns of Ambitious Men. 

{tticus, to reconcile their Notions, ad viſed Ci- er 
ero to write his Sentiments upon Oratory, 2 = 


ut Which Brutus, by his ſweet Compliance of 1 to, 
tt Temper, above all things deſired. * 
the Cicero undertook the Argument, in confi- 24 Ep. 
all Wience of his Old Reputation. He had indeed ci 3 
*. deen long acknowledg'd for the Great bus Bruzi 


laſter of Speaking, and the Orators of his 24, 


ime paid hun ſuch a general Deterence, that /H 
dus, ad cum de 


irtius and Dolabella, two of the moſt eminent rim 
f the number, did him th ur to 2 
; er, did him the Honour to con- nere dicen- 


mY eſs themſelves his Scholars; as he himſelf in- di, tibi 
nds Wimates in a Letter to Pets. In a word, his %%% 6% 
illud nox 


udgment on this whole Art had hitherto born reh 
o great a Weight, that he did not queſtion its ibid : 
revalence with the young Gentleman, a- ##!m 


al iinſt whom he was now engaged. Upon Len tif 
I 1 1 ö Ll 
0 jo his View, he compos'd his Treatiſe of the moſt cendi di- 


erfe@ kind of Eloquence, of which we have on- /cipulss 
y a Fragment remaining. But *twas a Sur- #0, c- 
r1ze to him to hear that Brutus was not ſatis- 2 
jed with his Reaſons, and had intimated as 1 
wch to Articus. Cicero, touchd in his Ho- E. 4 
our by the Liberty of this young Critick, 7% erf, 
as impatient to hear Bruns himſelt play the 4% 4 
Drator, that he might have his Turn of judg- ab 4 
g. He ſoon obtain'd his With ; Brutus ſpake wn pr. b 
q the Capizol, and ſent him the Speech, What 5, d 3& 
pinion he had of it, he tells their Friend , _ 
ttticus : I havereceru'd N 3 
| Brutus's Speech, fromtbe ceat ifts 
her; and T think it to be moſt finely written, concionari, 
nd Eloquent beyond Compariſon. And again, The bid. 
Notion 
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The Defign of the Work. 
Brutus mi- Motion he has of the m1ft perfect Character of El 
rent hoy: quence he has ſo well expreſs din his own Compoſiti 
ſuam; ef bu, that nothing can be more admirable. "The 
{cripta ela- ſeems to me a true Argument of Greatneſs of 
auen ii. Soul in Tully, to be ſo free of his Commendz 
-.:/* tion of this young Orator, who had been m 
verbis, us leſs free in diſſenting from his Judgment. For 
»ibil pie thus he confeſſes to Atticus, I hat he had founl 
ultra, ibid. in this Diſcourſe all manner of Purity, Elegance ani 
2 Beauty, aud, iu ſine, all the Ornaments of which i 
de optims was capable, He acknowledges the whole taf 
genere di- be compos'd in ſuch a degree of Perfection, ti 
cendi id ita Which nothing can be added, either for the 
3 Thoughts or Words. How delighted thoull 
tine, us We be to fee a Diſcourſe ſo accompliſh in al 
elexantins its Numbers, and which gave fo much Satis 
ni hi eſſe faction to Cicero, after Brutus had appear'd dif: 
pie, ibid. ſatisſied with Ciceros Preſent ! Thus is a pitch 
of Honour and Sincerity which may paſs fa 

Heroical ! 
But after all, Cicæro, by a refined Strain d 
Delicacy, objected to him, that in fo com 
pleat a Performance, he had not yet perſervelf 
all the Decorum neceſſary to his Characey 
and Perſon. Indeed, there was Ground for 
this Cenſure. Briitus harangu'd the People in 
the Capitol, after the Jzeath of Ceſar : He wa 
to ſpeak of Liberty, having juſt before had 4 
hand in reſcuing his Country from the Ty. 
rant, and now {peaking to thoſe who hal 
Er fil. concurr'd in the Action: For my own partly 
lem cau- ſys Tully to Atticus, lad ] been to appear on that 
fam haha: (Yccafion, Iwould bade ſpoke with more Ardor and 
1125 Py ' Vehemence ; for you know what would have bei 
dentius; vi- comported with the Perſon of the Speaker. The 
des que fe Argument of Diſcourſe was Liberty, the Au 
perſona di d itors were a People the moſt jealous of thei 


— Liberty; and now beginning to breath, _ 
3 ell 


. .. 
ad Attic, 


The Defrgn of the Work. 
"ElsMWtcir Apprehenſions of Servitude, by Ceſar's 
oft Meath: I might nor, ſays he, Dave diſplay'd ſo 
The Politeneſs and Elegance as Brutus, but I 
s ond have ſhewn more Concern and Commorion ; 
nd 4:4 if you reflect a little upon the Vehemence of De- 
n noMnoſthenes, that Eloquence which, like the ſtrokes 
Fol} Thunder, was ſo irreſiſtable, and which render d 
ouni in: the Object of Wonder and Terror, you will con- 
- anle(s that Iam in the right, and that the Politeſt E- 
ch iegance is not inconſiſtent with the nobleſt Reſolution. 
e ton the Character which Brutus propos d of the 
„ to benian Accuracy and Brightneſs, nothing 
thefWould be more accompliſh'd : but then all the 
ould Perfection of Eloquence does not conſiſt in 
1 al his Character: there is an Eloquence ſtrong, 
ati-Mnaſculine and nervous, which is Victor over 
dill; and there's an Eloquence ſoft, charming 
1tchMnd agreeable, which is Miſtreſs of all. 
for This Adventure, the Circumſtances of 
zhich I meet with in the twenty third Epiſtle 
1 df the fourteenth Book, and in the firſt of the 
om ifteenth Book of Illy to Atticus, may contri- 
vel hute to the illuſtrating that Rule which I thall 
icteiipſter, for the Comparing of theſe two Re- 
foro n'd Orators, may open the Eyes of Intel- 
e iUigent Perſons to diſcern that there are diffe- 
Waßent Ways and Characters of Eloquence, each 
d af which may be ſupremely Excellent in its 
Ty. ind; may ſhew them what is Eſſential to the 
hadWnain Point here in Debate, and convince 
art Wiem, that the Judgment I venture to paſs up- 
that pn theſe great Maſters, is built upon the moſt 
aniWo1d Foundation, 
bel But, to come to my particular Deſign in 


TheWhis Compariſon, I declare it is no other than 
Auto propoſe to the preſent Age an accompliſhed 
her ptandard of Eloquence; it being univerſally 
iter agreed 


Sed þ re- 
cordabere 
Demo, he- 
nis fulmi- 
na, intel- 
es poſſe 
& Axl- 
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graviſſimè 


dici, ibid. 


The Deſien of the Work. 
agreed, that Demoſthenes and Cicero are th 
Men who have carried this Art to its utmoliiiſþ; 
Height, and moſt abſolute Perfection. Anil; 
tis reaſonable to believe, we ſhould be bleſſ 
with noble Orators, in the Pulpit, and at thi: 
Bar, if theſe Originals were more cloſely fy 
died. Beſides, they both held ſo very conſ 
derable a Figure in their reſpective States, tha 
their Life may be many ways uſeful to Perſon 
of Quality and Diſtinction ; and the Merit d 
both is of ſo vaſt an Extent, that may ſern 
for a Model, not only to Magiſtrates and Put 
lick Miniſters, but likewiſe to all thoſe tha 
pretend to any Greatneſs of Soul, or Eley: 
tion of Spirit. | 
The main Point in this whole Compariſo 
is the fixing of a Rule, by which it may h 
juſtly and ſucceſsfully managed. Ariſtotle h 
obliged us with ſuch a Rule in the, ſecon 
Chapter of the firſt Book of his Rhetoric 
when he obſerves, that he Endof Oratory is In 
ſwaſion, and that there are three things which has 
the chief Power to perſuade, the Merit of the Spe 
ker, the Diſpoſition of thoſe to whom: he 2 al 
his manner of Speaking, Hence we may eſt: 
bliſh a Method tor the trying of theſe Riv: 
Orators. In the firſt Part we compare the! 
Perſonal Merit, which confiſts in their Int 
grity and their Ability. In the Second pa 
we endeavour to fix the Character of Wit ani 
Senſe, as it ſtood in Atbens and Rome, 1 
the time of Demoſthenes and Cicero. In th 
third, which regards the Manner of Speaking 
we offer an Abridgment of their Eloquenc 
on both fides. But in our whole Attempt 
giving the Pourtraict of theſe Maſters, 
ought to take 2intilian's Advice, whowas 
Eo excel lei 


The Deſign of the Work. 
7 cellent a Judge of both: Ve are ( ſavs he De tant is 


o pronounce with Modeſty and Cantion on ſo Great ohh mo- 
en, left, as it commonly happens in the World, — 


e bave the Formardneſs to condemn what we have pro judicio 
ot the Skill to underſtand, pronunti- 


andum, ne 
quod ple- 
riſque ge- 
cidit, dam- 
vent quæ 
non intel- 
ligunt, 
Inſtitut. . 
C. I. 
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ERRAT A. 


P*s* 4. I. 8. f. have, r. find. p. 35. I. 22 r. into wha 
L p. 37. I. I. r. apt. I. penult. r. we ſhall confeſs thi 
Heroes, & c. p. 39. |. 21. r. without wiſhing that Demoſth 
nes had taken. p. 41. r. Arpinum. P: 53. J. ult. del. one. 
57. I. 9, Io. r. had it been practisd by Demoſthenes. I. 13. 
Gravity. p. 75. I. ult. r. Auſonius. p. 115. I. 4. r. than on 
120. l. 32. r. And tis one way of gaining Authority, not 
pretend to it. p. 124. I. antepenult, r. becauſe Hector's Dea 
was not the laſt Deciſion of Affairs, but only an Obſtacle to th 
Dec iſion remov'd. p. 12 6. r. ragione. p. 145. I. 22. dele H 
. 163. r. and even the Applauſe. p. 173 r. ſhew what ſo 

arſh, or wants Ornament, or where, & c. p. 174. Matz. 
ermpayronoyie. P. 177. I. 22. dele only. I. 24. dele liter 
P- 195. 1. 16. r. collected. p. 210. f. ueide, r. Liade. f 
Greek, &c. r. | L 


( 


Yield Rome and Greece, thy vanquiſh'd 7/iad mourn, 
A Nobler Offspring haſtens to be Born. 


p. 129. f. youg Son, r. Grandſon, p. 226. f. what, r. wha 
p- 242. Marg. r. clariſſimiq, p 260. f. interfered, r. fallen. 

266. Marg. dele. Hiſt. Rom. p. 274. r. his Spleen. p. 2 
F5. r. Propenſity p. 277. J. 5. r. againſt him. p 279. 
Turnebus. p. 282. f. had, r. might 3 p. 301. f fi 
r. fifteen. p. 303. Marg. r. que ne in malis, In the Comp. 
Plato and Ariſtole. f. Aulugella, r. A. Gellius. p. 359 


Loyalty, r Royalty. p. 370. f. at it's, r. at his. p. 389. ar 
Book of Interpretation. p. 390. r. for the Ideas of thing n 
only. p. 392. dele of Air. p. 39 4. 1. 8. r. Medal. p. 4} an 


I. penult, r. 4 Foot-ball that weighs more when it is blown.4 
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An Encomium upon Demoſthenes . 
Cicero, in order to give us an Idea 
of their Reſpective Merits. i 71 


| H E Merit of Denofbener and Gch 
is fo tranſcendent, that none can 
underſtand it, or value it in Pro- 
portion to its Extent, but thoſe that 
are furniſh'd with equal Qualifications, andi re- 
nown'd for equal Worth. The Underſtanding 
and Knowledge of things, which young Pro- 
ficients in Learning acquire by their firſt- Stu- 
dies, is too much limited and circumſcribd, 
to render them capable of judging between 
theſe two Authors, or of eſtimating their 
Works according to their true Intrinſick Va- 
lue. In order to this there is required; not 
only a competent ſhare of Natural Abilities, 
but 2 good ſtock ao and ſolid Senſe ; 
"2.23 \Whe 


| 
1 
1 
| 
| 
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2 A Compariſon of 
the Effect of Time and Age, together with 4 
unprejudic d and uncorrupted Judgment, gain't 
and improv'd by being well vers d in Ancient 
Writers. Tho? I can, my felf, inake no Pre 
tence to any of theſe Qualifications, yet, if 1 
here make ſome Obſerv ir ty; upon what i 
moſt remarkable in theſe two Orators, I hope 
my Endeavours of this Nature will not prove 
altogether Uſeleſs and Ineffectual to others, 
in order to their attaining to ſuch neceſſary 
Accompliſhments. This was the only Motive 
that inducd me to publiſh my Reflections up- 
on this Subject; and I muſt confeſs, that, up 
on a Survey of what ! had writ, I was more 
perſuaded than before, that theſe two Incom 
parable Geniò's, Ike other miraculous Pro 
ductions of Nature, were never ſeen in the 
World but once; and that, as it is difficult to 
comprehend their Excellencies, tis ſtill much 
more ſo to delcribe them. 
It is acknowledged on all Hands, that never 
did Eloquence form two greater Orators, not 
Policy raiſe two more accomplith'd States-Men] 
But it is not eaſy to determine, by which « 
--theſe two noble Means they — . moſt Glc 
„ Whether by their great Actions, or by 
their Eloquenoe: For beſides their great Abi 
ties and moſt conſummate Capacities; -belide 
their profound Inſight and moſt perfect Vaew 
-: their refin'd Underſtandings gave them into a 
manner of Buſineſs; they had the Art of main 
„ taining and enforcing, in their Publick Aſſem 
| | blies, all thoſe wife Reſolutions, - of which the) 
| _ -:themſelves had given the firſt Overtures; an 
| 0 = their Audience to whatever the) 
= pleas d. , ö ' Re 
5 It. were ſuperfluous in this Place to ſpeak d 
all the Harangues, Negociations, LR 
IEA 


Demoſthenes and Cicero. 
Treaties of War and Peace, Secret and Pub- 
lick Intelligences, and of all the Expeditions 
of Demoſthenes; as well as of the Superinten- 
lencies, Provincial Governments, Military 
ommands, and of that Sovereign Power C7- 
ero enjoy d, in the moſt flouriſting State in the 
'orld ; when there are ſtill behind, far greater 
hings than theſe to be ſaid in honour of them. 
For there is none that can be ignorant of the 
good Fortune they both had of numbering 
Rings in the Liſt of their Clients, of giving 
heir Protection to Crown'd Heads, and of 
uling the Deſtiny of all that was then great 
in the World. The Eloquence of Demoſthenes 
was the beſt Security, and the ſureſt Defence 
of Greece, and the greateſt Bulwark of Ferſia, 
againſt the Deſigns of the Macedonian Kings; 
and that of Cicero, in deſtroying Catiline, pre- 
ented the Ruin of Rome, which otherwiſe it 
ou'd neither have avoided, nor repair'd. It 
ais d Young Octavius to the Conſulſhip, at a 
ime, when the Averſion againſt the Uſurpa- 
jon of his Predeceſſor ſo univerſally prevail d 
amongſt all ſorts of People, that he dar d not 
o much as entertain the leaſt Thought of it, 
eſpecially at the Age he was then of, had not 
icero encourag'd him to put in his Pretenſions 
o that Honour, with a Promiſe of his Aſli- 
ſtance: And *twas this great Orator alone that 
Wave that mighty Turn of Affairs, by. thoſe 
| SFangues he made to the People againit Marc 
b 1 es 

The Abilities of theſe two. Orators were, ſo 
preat, that all the Learned Men of Antiquity 
have ever look d upon them as Prodigies. And 
ruly, if any one will but take the pains to 
we deep, and ſearch far into their Works, 
Je wil find ſuch a vaſt Extent of Knowledge, 
* : B 2 that 


4A Compariſon of 
that it is hard to conceive how it was poſſible 
for them, who ſpent almoſt their whole Live 
in Publick Employments, to have any Reſerve 
of Time for Contemplation. For never certain. 
ly did any two Men engage in fo many Impor- 
tant Enterprizes, tranſact fo much of State Af. 
fairs, and diſpatch ſo much of the Publick Buſr 
neſs, and yet have Opportunity to make them 
ſelves Maſters of all that Knowledge that is a. 
quir'd by Study and Meditation. 


— 1 a 


CAA r. IL q 
Learned Men have not prefum'd th 
determine, to which of theſe two greal 
Orators, the Preference ought to A 


given. 


Othing can give us a nobler Idea of thel 
Merit, than the Difficulty all Men tha 
have had any Knowledge of Letters, or any T: * - 
of Eloquence, have ever found in deciding, . 
which the Precedence is to be given. | 
Their declining thus to paſs their Judgmen 
in this Caſe, is a great Inſtance of the Reſpel 
every one bore them; a Decifion of this N 
ture being look'd upon as either too difficuſ ble 
or too bold an Attempt : And the truth is, . V 
to mention a-great many Learned Men tha ut: 
have been famous in theſe latter Times, I fin", 
that Plutarch, Quintilian, and Longinus, ver 
are the three great Authors of Antiquity, tMPp 
have with the moſt exact care examin'd ini 
that have beſt underſtood, and have paſs'd if 1 
| true! 


Demoſthenes and Cicero, " 


trueſt Judgment upon Demoſthenes ond Cicero, 
are very reſerv'd in this Matter, and have not 
preſum'd to declare themſelves on either ſide. 


II ſhall ay nothing of that Sicilian, call'd Cici- 


- ius, who, as Suidas tells us, was the firſt that 
oa them together, becauſe his Works are 
oſt. 
= Longinus, in his Treatiſe of Sublime, having Long. cap. 
Ncompar'd the Eloquence of Demoſthenes to Thun- ** 
der, which over-turns all things, and that of 
icero to a great Fire, which devours and con- 
ſumes all, that he might not be oblig'd to give 
his own Judgment of them, refers us to Teren- 
Fianus, who is not ſo clear, as to this point, as 
Ihe himfelf is. | 
Quintilian, where he makes a Compariſon Non ignore 
f the Qualities and Accompliſhments of theſe 2 
wo Orators, profeſſes that he does not pre- en ,,-. 
Fend to determine, to which the Preference is am; cun 
o be given; but declines it as too great aid non fe 
eſumption, and what would engage him too 9 
ar in the Diſpute, ſhould he declare his Opi- Beneſheß 


e ; non. compare m. 
Plutarch, the moſt ſudicious and Learned of Lib. 10. 


Al the Criticks, having given us the Portrai- © 1 
tures of theſe two Orators, and put their Fan- 
, Humour, Tempers, and even their Adven- 
enfures together in a Balance, dares not make it 
Wncline either way, acknowledging himſelf not 
rell enough yers'd in the Latin Tongue to be 
ble to judge between them. 
= We may, conſidering that Plutarch had been 


Tutor to Trajan, and writ in the time of Aari- 


n, and that the Greeks were a People that ne- 
Fer usd to praiſe any Nation but their own, 
mpute this Yis Reſervedneſs, to an Exceſs of 
Wood Breeding, or rather to a Politick Deſign 
of ingratiating himſelf with the Romans, And 

B 3 indeed 


M 


and the farther we ſee into them, and the 


A Compariſon of. 
indeed one may wonder, that he did not take 


that Advantage in Favour of Demoſthenes, which 


might have been allowed the Orator from that 
Series of Time his Reputation had been eſtx 


bliſh'd, before ever Cicero begun to flouriſh, 


which was at leaſt three hundred Years, For 
Reputation, like Nobility, the more ancient it 
is, is always the more valuable. 

But not to depend upon falſe Conjectures, 
I think it more proper to ſit down contented 
with this, as the moſt probable Reaſon of theſe 
three Criticks, who are number'd amongſt the 
moſt judicious, not determining any thing in 
this Controverſy, vis. the Difficulty of re. 
ſolving which fide to take, when both are f 
eminently deſerving. For a great Search and 
Penetration into Matters, which in all other 
Cafes is ind iſpenſably neceſſary to qualify us 
to judge well of Things, is here a Hindrance; 


more we know of them, the more difficult i 
1s to pronounce which beſt deſerves the Prize 
For this cannot be determin'd, unleſs there be 
ſome apparent Diſparity, which it is as hard to 
diſcover, as it is to compare their Wit and Elo 
quence, there being, no certain Rule whereby 
to meaſure them. However, that we may 
draw ſome ſort of Compariſon between them, 
we mult fix upon ſome Principle ; according 
to which, we may proceed in our Examins 
tion of theſe two great Perſons, who have hi 
therto paſs'd for the trueſt Standards of Elo 


quence. 


CA 
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Demoſthenes and Cicero. 


Cn 1 v. III. 


The eſtabliſhing a Rule, by which the 


— III 


15 order to eſtabliſh a Rule, upon which we 
may tound a certain Judgment, in Relation 


- to theſe two great Men, we are to enquire 
bel into the Nature of Eloguence, and conſider 
in what it properly is. And it being an Art that 
does entirely exiſt in the Internal Faculties of 
the Soul, the Ideas and Conceptions of it 
aa have been multiplied according to the different 
of Genius of thoſe that have applied themſelves 
ul to it. And from hence it is, that every Age 
has form'd to it felf a Character of Eloquence, 
$ reeable to the Humour then prevalent. The 


+8 Eloquence of Prozagoras, whom Plato calls the 
- Father of the So Fiſts, was altogether ſuper- 
8 ficial, aud conſiſted only in Words; whereas 
that of Pericles and Lyctias, conſiſted in Things. 
„The Eloquence of Craſſus and Antonius, of Cotta 
oy and Suſpizins, of which Cicero has left us ſuch 

beautiful Characters in his Books De Orarore, 
is very different from that of thoſe Declaimers, 
the Fragments of whoſe Works we meet with 
in Sexeca's Controyerſies. I ſhall fay nothing 
of the various kinds of Eloquence, which we 
„find in the Works of Pliny the Younger, Caſ- 

ſodorus, Symmachus, Pacatus, Maniertinus, En- 

nodius, and many others, whoſe Genius ſeem d 


to attend the Fate of the then declining Em- 
pire. This is a Survey that would be endleſs, 

and admit of infinite Labour. So that conſi- 
dering in how many 1 7 Shapes N 
4 $ 


A Compariſon of 
has appear'd, and how many Revolutions it has 
undergone, in almoſt every Age; it ſeems to 
me, to be of the Number of thoſ. things, which 
being too general and appearing under too many 
Forms, cannot be particularly defin'd, ſo that 
we can have no certain Account of their State 
and Condition. | 

But, however, it will be fufficient for our 
Purpoſe, if under fo changeable an Out-ſide, and 
ſo many different Appearances, it has preſerv'd, 
-unalter'd, that moſt Eſſential Part being 
to it, the Art of Perſuaſion. For all Authors, 
both Ancient and Modern, that treat on this 
Subject, do agree, that Perſuaſion is the Deſign 
and End of ce but are not reſolv'd u 
on the Means that muſt be ufed towards the 
Attainment of this End, they Varying accord- 
ing to the ſeveral Methods Men have Invented 
to touch the Paſſions. But this is what we muſt 
endeavour to be certain of, that we may not 
miſtake in our Compariſon. 

The End of Eloquence, then being to Per- 
ſuade, and of Rhetorick to find out Means how 
to Perſuade; the one furniſhes us with Mate- 
rials, and the other ſets them at work. But, 
what is it to Perſuade? Ornintilian makes his 
Apollodorus ſay, that to Perſuade, is to make 
our ſelves Maſters of the Soul of our Audi- 
tor, and to lead him as it were in Triumph 
whereſoever we pleaſe. This latter Part of 
the Definition, as Figurative as it is, is very 
Natural; for Perſuaſion is a kind of bringing 
into Subjection the Soul of Man; it is a Victo- 
ry, a Conqueſt over his Thoughts, and Senti- 
ments, a leading his Will Captive, a Maſtery 
obtain'd over his Paſſions, and a Deſpoiling 
him of what he holds moſt dear, his Liber- 
ty. What can we imagine, or conceive greater 
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Demoſthenes oh Cicero. 


r more Abſolute than this? How inconſi- 
Jerable is all other Power and Authority, in 
ampariſon with this of Perſuaſion ; whoſe 
mpire extends itſelf over the very Hearts of 
en? It was for this Reaſon, without doubt, 


hat Xenophon makes Socrates ſay, that Perſuaſion Lib. l. 


; more powerful than even Violence irſelf. . 


It is no wonder, then, conſidering the Na- 
ural Inclination all Men have to Govern, 
hat an Art, which ſo much enlarges our Em- 
dire, has had ſo many Maſters to Teach it, 

d ſo many Scholars to Learn it. All Books 
re full of Precepts about this Ambitious Sci- 
nce ; neither was there ever ſo much writ 
pon any other Art or Science in the World, 

upon this one of Perſuaſion. And that 

may not engage my ſelf in a tedious Search 
fter all thoſe that have treated on this Sub- 
ect, I ſhall confine my ſelf entirely to ſix of 
he Greeks, and to two amongſt the Romans, 
ho have been Celebrated, beyond all others, 
or their Rules of Oratory, and from whom 
Il that have writ ſince, have Copied. The 
reeks that have treated on this Subject, are 
Nato, in ſeveral parts of his Works; Ariſfotlo, 

1 his Books of Rhetorick ; Demetrius Phalerens, 
n his Treatiſe of Elocution , Hermogenes, in his 
Inventions, and in his Idea :; Dionyſius Halicar- 
aſſeus, in his Art, and in his Conſtruction of 
Vords ; and Longinus, in his Treatiſe of Sublime. 
The Romans are Cicero, in his Books De Oratore ; 
and Quintilian, in his Þ:ffitutions. But becauſe 
1riſtotle, of all the reſt, ſeems to me to have 
ett Eſtabliſh'd things, and to have drawn the 
oft regular and exact Plan, I ſhall adhere to 
um, and ſtick by his Judgment in thoſe Re- 
lections I ſhall make upon this Univerſal Art; 
he Foundation and Prindiples of which I am now 
earclung into, I 
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J cannot but own, that Plato is always great 
in his Deſigns, Sublime and Elevated in his 
manner of Writing, and admirable in his Or. 
der and Method, and in the Execution of 
whatever he. Propoſes. He is not fo Chime- 
rical, as ſome of Ariſtotle's Followers of late 
would eudeavour to perſuade us. He does in- 
deed Form vaſtly greater Projects in all Arts 
and Sciences, than any of thoſe that have writ 
atter him , and his Elevated Thoughts give us 
reaſon. to believe, that he had a more than 
ordinary Correſpondence with the Egyptians, 


For tis from them, who were the firſt Men d 


Learning in the World, that we derive thoſe 
great Ideas of the Sciences we have {ance 


Entertain d: And as their Apprehenſions 


things were more Conformable to the Simpl: 
city of Nature, as not yet Corrupted by 
Multitude of different Opinions, nor Biaſsd 
by the Partiality of particular Sects; ſo wa 


their Inſight more clear and pure, their No 


tions leſs Abſtracted, and their Views leſs Cit 

cumſcrib'd, OY | 
Socrates, whom he makes his Wiſe Man, and 
his Univerſal Model and Example in the 80. 
ences, and from whoſe Mouth he delivers hi 
Precepts to the World, does very well exprel: 
what he would give us an Idea of; and thu 
Inſinuating way, which he makes his Eſſentii 
Character, is very fine and delicate, But 
while he endeavours to make him Natural, 
Fafy and Complaiſant, by the moſt obliguy 
and engaging Queſtions, he Repreſents him 4 
doubting of the very Things he pretends to 
Teach. Not but that he gives a pleaſant Tum 
to all he ſays, and — as he pleaſes, ti 
Minds of thoſe he ſpeaks to; yet, notwith 
ſtanding all this, whoeyer Reads his Works 
Uo 
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at is often forc'd to make Concluſions of his own, 
BY becauſe this Philoſopher is too irreſolute him- 
5 ſelf, We may derive greater Advantages from 


Ariſtotle, who is more inſtructive, more to be 
Relied on, and that Deviates leſs from his Pur- 
poſe. Socrates, his Method of beginning with 
Commendations of that he intends to find fault 
with in the end, would be proper indeed, in a 
Negotiation, where one ſubtle Politician deſigns 
to over · reach the other; bur that of Ariſtorle be- 


an BY ing more ſimple, is more ſuitable for the Schools; 
9% fFor thoſe that would Inſtruct, muſt be Poſitive 
al in their Aſſertions. | 

ol J ſhall not here ſtand to give you the Cha- 
ae racers of thoſe four other Greek Authors, who 


have writ upon Eloquence ; tho? I cannot but 
acknowledge, that Demetrius is an Author that 
paſſes as nice a Judgment upon things as any of 
the Ancients; that Hermogenes ſeems one of the 
moſt Exact and Methodical, Dionyſius Halicar- 
naſſeus, one of the moſt Learned, and Longines, 
one of the moſt Judicious. But being Elocu- 
tion is the Bound, which they pretend not to 
20 beyond, and in relation to which, Deme- 
tris touches only upon the Delicacies, Her- 
nogenes upon the different Characters, Diony- 
fins Halicarnaſſeus upon the Ornaments and 
Graceful Harmony, and Longinus upon the 
Majeſty : None of them have been particular 
in defining the Nature of that Perſuaſion we 
are now ſearching into. Cicero and Quintilian 
have, *tis true, made ſome Progreſs in this 
Matter; but becauſe they treat of it in the ſame 
Method with Arifforle, and have indeed, on- 
ly explain d his Meaning, I ſhall have recourſe 
to him alone, in the Diſcovery of thoſe Eſſen- 
tials which are the Foundations of Perſuaſion; 
this being the Rule I intend to Obſerve, in 


order 
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order to paſs a Judgment upon the Eloquence of 
Cicero, and rightly to diſtinguith it from that of 
Demoſthenes. 15 

We Perſuade, ſays Ariſtotle, by the Credit 

rg #53 we gain in Mens Minds. There are Three 
i . Things that concur towards the obtaining of 
a reis this Credit, and which are, as it were, the 
38. 2 7 Spring. from whence Perſuaſion flows. Theſe 
wile, % u Three Things are, the Merit of him that ſpeaks, 
£12: the favourable Diſpoſition of thoſe he 8 
S M to, and the Manner of ſpeaking. And being 
r the whole Art of Rhetorick is reducible to 
theſe three Heads, it will not be impoilible from 
thence to draw a Scheme, by which we may, in 
ſome Method, form our Judgment of theſe two 
Orators. 

To begin then with their Perſonal Merit, 
we will endeavour to dive into the Depth of 
their Capacities ; for all Perſonal Worth, that 
conſiſts, either in our Abilities or Manners, 
ſprings from hence. And nothing being more 
conduciug to Perſuade, than the good Opini- 
on we raiſe in the Audience of our Abilities 
and Integrity, we will ſee how large a ſhare of 
theſe, Demoſthenes and Cicero were in Poſſeſſion 
of, and what Impreſſions they were capable of 
making upon the Minds of Men, by the Force 
and Energy of them: And, firſt of their 
Abilities, 
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A Compariſon of the Abilities of theſe 
two Authors. 


Emoſthenes, having loſt his Father when 
D he was Young, tell into the Hands of 
Guardians, that too much conſulted their own 
Intereſt ; who partly through Negligence, and 
partly through Covetouſneſs, took not that 
Care of his Education which they ought. So 
that he Learned ſcarce any of thoſe things, 
which it is the Buſineſs of Parents, general! 
to fix in the Minds of Children, when they fir 
begin to enter upon a Courſe of Study. His 
Mother too, gave Encouragement to this Neg- 
lect, by her too great Fondneſs of him. *Tis 
true indeed, he was of ſo tender a Conſtitu- 
tion, and enjoy'd ſuch an ill ſtate of Health, 
that he could not follow his Studies with much 
x jy As ſoon as he was Sixteen Years 
of Age, which 1s the proper time for Learning 
of Rhetorick ; inſtead of being ſent to the 
School of Iſocrates, who was then in moſt Eſteem, 
he was plac d with the Orator [ſexs ; becauſe, 
as his Reputation was leſs than that of others, 
ſo were his Demands ; and it was there he con- 
tracted thoſe ill Habits, which he himſelf tells 
us, he afterwards broke himſelf of with great 
difficulty, | 

Cicero had the Advantage of beim incompara- 
bly better Educated than Demoſthenes. His Parents 
having diſcover'd in him a Natural Inclination 
to Study, took extraordmary Care of him. But 
| tho? at thoſe early Years, when other Children 
ae not capable of applying themſelves 0 any 
thing, 
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A Compari ſon of 
thing, lie ſhow'd an extream Deſire to learn, 
et his Father thought it moſt adviſeable to 
eep him back, rather than to puſh him on; at 
which Cicero ſeem'd not a little diſſatisfied and 
impatient, eſpecially when he ſaw ſome of his 
Companions ſtudy under one Plotius, a Maſter 
then in repute. His Father, however, was 
much to be commended for this Reſtraint , 
Obſerva- well knowing, that too early an Application 
tum ſemper to Study, by endeavouring to ripen the Under: 
e -- ſtanding before the Seaſon, may weaken Nature, 
dere fe; but will never bring her to Perfection. And I 
natam ma-find that theſe two great Perſons, who attain'd 
twritatem. to theſe Accompliſhments, for which they are 
_ n oO celebrated all the Worldo ver, began their Stu- 
'- © tres late. i 
Ciceros Father and beſt Friends were of Opi- 
nion, that the Greek Tongue was the fitteſt tor 
a young Man to begin with and therefore made 
him enter firſt upon the Study of that. All the 
great Men that came to Rowe, between the time 
of M. Scevola's Conſulſhip, and the end of S/la's} 
Dictatorſhip, were his Maſters. As that Phearu | 
he commends ſo much in his Epiſtles, and that 
Philo the Academick, and Scholar of Clitomac bus, 
whom he mentions in his Book, De Naturd De- 
orum. As Molo the Rhodian, whoſe Eloquence 
was very celebrated, and under whom he ſtudied 
at two different Times; and a certain Sicilian, 
call'd Diodotus, a great Geometrician, of whom 
he learn'd Logick, and whom he ſpeaks of in 
his Tuſculan Dueftions. Thus at the of 
Seventeen or Eighteen Years, he had run 
through with incredible Expedition, the almoſt 
Infinite Extent of all the Sciences, which might 
be any way uſeful to him, in making himfelt | 
Maſter of Eloquence, which he ſo pailionately 
aflected. | 


At 
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As ſoon as he had conquered the Difficulties 
o r the Greek rc, he apply'd himſelf to 
at Poetry, to which he had an early and ſtrong 
d Hoclination. At fixteen Years of Age, he writ 


e Poem of 'Glancus Pontius, in Imitation 
f Eſchylus; and the Year following, that he 
night the better underſtand Geometry, he 
ranſlated the Poem of Aratus, of which we 
ave ſome conſiderable Fragments ſtill left. He 
ranſlated likewiſe, not long after, Plato's Trme- 


e, , and his Protagorat, the CEconomicks of Xe- 
I „bon, and ſeveral other Pieces. Plurarch tells 
d, that from his very firſt Years, he Uiſcover'd 
re BY Genius peculiar for all the Sciences, ſuch as 


Nato requires in the Philoſopher, he forms an 
dea of, who ought to be, ſays he, 4 Lover of 
ll kind of Knowledge. Twas after this manner 
hat Cicero ſpent his Time, till he was twenty 
r Years of Age, at which Period he began to 
peak in Publick. 1 5 
But as on this ſide, Cicero made ſo happy a 
ſe of his Natural Parts, and ſuch a conſidera- 
le Advantage of the care his Friends took of 
aim, as to want nothing that might any ways 


5, ontribute to his Improvement; fo on the other, 
e Memnoſtbenes found no finall Oppoſition -tb that 
de Mrhirſt of Glory his Ambition had excited in 
xl Wim. For beſides the barbarous Uſage he met 
„ Noith from his Guardians, who were ſo baſe and 
0 ordid, as not to be the leaſt concern'd at his 
i oſing his time, in hopes that by that*means he 
0 


ould ſtill remain in Obſcurity, as it is gene- 


ally the Lot of the ignorant to do, and fo 

ft ohably not be in a Capacity to bring them to 
m Account when he càme to be of Age; be- 
Wides, I ſay, theſe Diſadvantages which he lay 
nder, he met with ſtill greater Obſtructions 
o his ardent Deſires of becoming a — * 
0 
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Eloquence, both from the inward Faculties ; 


his Soul, and the outward Imperfections of þ 


Body. But what Nature did for Cicero, an e 
ger Deſire perforn!'d in behalf of Demoſtbene; 
which was ſo violent, that he found nothin 
impoſſible or diſproportion'd to its Force. 


that it was nothing but Ambition that fom 
him, and made him conquer the vicious Ind 
nations of an Age, that had a Reliſh of nothin 
but Pleaſure, and that too in a City where 4 


manner of Wickedneſs was Authoriz d by t 
ill Example of a People, wholly given 
Luxury and Debauchery. And this made hi 
prefer the Converſation of Theophraſtus and J 
nocrates, and of the Platoniſts, before that 
Phryne, in whoſe Houſe there was a gener 
Rendezvous of all that was notorioufly Intama 
in Athens. 

Nay, he would impoſe upon himſelf a 
ceſſity of retiring for ſome time from the C 
verſation of the World ; which he did by 
very odd expedient ; which was to ſhave | 
his Head, that upon the Account of the Shan 
of that Deformity he might be oblig'd to hi 
himſelt for ſome Months. One may in a ma 
ner ſay of him, that he was content to be bu 
ed alive, or at leaſt, that he would not In 
for any other end, but to apply himſelf to f 
Study of Eloquence, to which he had devot 
all his Thoughts. He was about ſixteen Yea 
old when he began to ſtudy it, and this Paſly 
was firſt rais'd in him, upon the extraordina 
Applauſe he ebſerv'd given to Calliſtratus, 
ſome Cauſe he had pleaded ; with which [ 
moſthenes was ſo taken, that he laid aſide all 
other Studies, 1n order to apply himſelf who 


to that of Eloquence, 2 
Ti 


IE 
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ſhips he underwent, which Cicero, Plutarch, 
Ourntilian, Libanius, Lucian, Photius, and ma- 


evident Tokens and remarkable Inſtances, - of 
the Violence of his Inclinations. And indeed, 
what would he not do to gratifie his Paſſion ? 
Can any thing be conceiv'd more tnaccounta- 
ble than to go, as he did, and declaim upon 
the Sea-ſhore, that by hearing the - Roaring of 
the Waves, he might accuſtom himſelf ſo as 
not to be diſturbd at the Commotions of the 
People, and the Noiſe. and Tumult of Aſſem- 
blies? What 1s there more painful than to 
Speak as he did with Vehemence, climbing up 
to the Top of ſteep and craggy Places, that he 
might thereby ſtrengthen his Voice? His 
Tongue was ſo unwieldy that he. could not 
pronounce certain Letters without much diffi- 
culty ; to correct which Detect, he us'd to de- 
claim with his Mouth full of Pebble-ſtones. 

He alſo practis'd ſpeaking to a-Looking-Glaſs, 
that he might thereby acquire a Gracetul Air, 
eaſie and natural; and he had often recourſe to 
a celebrated Comedian of thoſe times to learn 
of him how to Pronounce well, and make him- 
ſelf Maſter of all the Exterior Ornaments and 
Graces of Actions. And it was by this unwea- 
ried Perſeverance, that he came at laſt to ſur- 
mount all thoſe Impediments in hisSpeech, and 
all thoſe other Imperfections, which ſo much 
diſguſted the Athenians, the firſt time he ſpoke 
in Publick. 21 Ft. 
"Tis no wonder then, that Cicero, who met 
with none of theſe Obſtructions, enlarg'd his 
Knowledge to a far wider Extent than Demoſthe- 
nes; who being naturally very eager and am- 
bitious, and finding Eloquence the only way 
C to 


| This Retirement, and all the other Hard- Cul an 


ny others mention ſo much to his Honour, are Cic. Tuſe. 
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upon him. All the moſt celebrated Lawyers 
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to become Great, employ'd all his Study in 
the Acquiſition of it. So that at the Age of 0 
Eighteen, he began to plead againſt his Guar- | 
dians Aphobus and Onetor, to conſtrain them by 
Law to give an Account of his Eſtate. Where- 
as Cicero, letting himſelf looſe in a full Carrier 
in the Univerſal Purſuit of all the Sciences, 
ran through them with an indefatigable Appli- 
cation, and fo fill'd his Mind with all kind of 
Knowledge, that could either perfect or adom 
his Art. | | 
He fail'd not however at Nineteen Years 
old to be very conſtant in hearing the Oraty 
ons P. Sulpitius made that Year he was Tribune, 
that, by the Imitation of ſo great a Maſter, he 
might perfect himſelf in the Practice of Elo 

ence; for he was the Man, who at that time 

ad the greateſt Reputation in all Rome for his 
— But Cicero began not to ſpeak in 
publick, till he was ſeven and twenty Years 
old, which he did in fo remarkable a Manner, 
as drew the Eyes of the whole Commonwealth 


fearing to offend Sylla, had refus'd to under: 
take Roſcins his Caſe, who was accus'd of Par- 
ricide ; when Cicero alone, with a becoming 
Confidenee, engag'd in his Defence againſt the ,, 
Dictator's Favourite. The Succeſs of this Acti 
on was the firſt Step to his future Glory; but 
it made too much noiſe, not to be look'd upon 
by Sylla with a Jealous Eye, and by Chryſogome 
with meditated Revenge. For this Freeman, 
who had made himſelf Maſter of him that was, 
Maſter of the Commonwealth, brought upon 
Cicero, by the ill Offices he did him, a Per 
— which ended not till the Dictator 
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So being forc'd to leave Rome, to avoid the 
Storm, he faw ready to break upon him, he 
artfully ſpread abroad a Rumour, that he did 


it upon the Advice of his Phyſician who told 


him, that *twould be much for his Health, to 
interrupt his Studies, and Travel for fome 
time. He made ufe of this Pretence for his 
Retreat, leſt he ſhou'd ſeem to betray any 
figns of Fear and Inconftancy, which might 
poſſibly diminiſh the Glory of his laſt Action, 
and take off from the good Opinion all Men 
had conceived of him upon that Account. 
Thus he ſtaid for ſome time at Azhens, where 
finding himſelf free and difengag'd from al! 
other Buſineſs, he made himſelf acquainted 
with the different Opinions of the ſeveral Sects 
of Philoſophers, that were at that time Fa- 
mous. Here he applied himſelf again to the 
Study of Eloquence, that he might recover 
his former Notions of it, and receiv d new In- 
ſtrudtions in that Art from a certain Syrian Ora- 


Stor, nam'd Demetrius. This Ardent Defire at- 


ter Knowledge, put him, in a little while after, 
pon Travelling through all A, to be there 
inſtructed by the moſt Famous Men in every 
Science ; amongſt whom was Menippus of Ca- 


via, the beſt Orator of his time, Eſchylus of 


nydia, Dionyſius of Magneſia, Xenocles, Poſſido- 
nius, and ſome others. And, as Eloquence was 
his chiefeſt Aim, ſa wou'd he often exerciſe 
himſelf therein with theſe Men upon proper 


Pubjects; and by this means he improv'd more, 
and made a greater Advance in the Study of 


Eloquence by his Travels, than he could have 
at Rome in his Cloſet. 

About the ſame time he met with Apollouius 
Molo in Rhodes, who had formerly been his 
Maſter in Iraly. This Orator having heard 

C 2 Cicero 
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20 A Compariſon of 
Cicero declaim in Greek. ſpoke that admirable 
- Plut.in Sentence to him which we find Recorded in 
cic. Plutarch: Go Cicero, and raviſh from us Greeks 
the only thing that was left us to glory in, our Wit 
and our Eloquence, and 9 it to the Ro 

mans. 

He learnt, in this Voyage, Aſtronomy, Geo 
metry, the Old and New Philoſophy, the The- 
ology of the Heathen Religion, the Cuſtoms 
of Athens, and all the Laws of Greece, Diods 
tus taught him the Myſtery of Pythagoras his a 
Numbers, and his Harmony. He Studied the I 
Morality of the Szoicks, under Philo and Cliz-WM a 
machus. Antiochus, who, in Defiance to Carne· d 
ades, oppos'd the New Academicks, inſtructel t! 
him in the Opinions of the Ancients, and Ze $ 
no, and Phedrus taught him thoſe of Epicuru, A 
which he has ſince ſo much condemn'd in his D 
Writings. And at laſt, after the Death of Sit 
he return'd to Rome with a Mind enrich'd with tl 
all ſorts of Knowledge, and a Body reſtor'd to N 
perfect Health, by the Exerciſe he had us'd in H 
Travelling. zu 

His Friend Pomponins Atticus, and the other di 
Learned Men of that Age, with whom be th 
kept a continual Correſpondence, were no lit: E: 
tle Helps to him in the Acquiſition of all theſe g 
Sciences. Tis hard indeed to conceive how it: 
one Man ſhould underſtand ſo many Sciences af 
eſpecially in ſuch Perfection as he did every 4 
one of them. But as Floquence was that for th 
which he had moſt Inclination, ſo did he apphy hc 
himſelf to it with greater Care and Indu H 
than to any other Art or Science; and neg. fre 
lected not the leaſt thing that might any way fir 
contribute towards lus making himſelf Maſter th 
of it, and above all, he took a particular car th 


to Form and Modulate his Voice, to compoſe tic 
the 
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the Air of his Face, and to order his Actions 
and Geſtures as was moſt becoming, And to 
this End he frequently conſulted Roſcius, the 
moſt accompliſh'd Comedian that ever was, 
that from hun he might learn that admirable 
Art of Pronunciation, which many times 
ſtamps a Value upon the moſt ordinary things, 
and which is the very Life and Soul of all Pub- 
lick Harangues, 

It was in this manner, that this great Soul 


& arriv'd at this Univerſal Knowledge; whereas 


Demoſthenes, whoſe Deſires were not ſo vaſt, 
applied himſelf wholly to the reading of Thucy- 
dides, whom he made almoſt his entire Study, 
that ſo he might make himſelf Maſter of the 
Stile, and way of writing of that Hiſtorian. 


And truly, I do not in the leaſt wonder that 


Demoſthenes choſe him for his Imitation, when 
it cannot but be acknowledg'd on all Hands, 
that we have nothing left us in the whole 
World that 1s fo accompliſh'd a Piece as the 
Hiſtory of that Author. Not but that Herodo- 
zus, who writ before him, 1s mote pleaſant and 
diverting, by reaſon of the great Variety of the 
things he Treats of, and his graceful way of 


{ Expreſſing himſelf, and the fine Turn he 


gives every Thing. For, not confining himſelf 


ſtrictly to the Truth, it was eaſter for him to 


affect and pleaſe his Reader; whereas Thucydi- 
des, on the contrary, cou'd not Inſert any thing Rerum ge- 
that was in the leaſt Oppoſite to it, always Haram pro- 
holding it as an inviolable Rule, which an 4, 


ſincerus 


Hiſtorian ſhou'd not upon any account recede Thucydi- 
from, never to relate any thing but what is con- des, grau- 


firm'd Matter of Fact. However Thucydides, OD 
in Brut, 


though his Deſign be only to inſtruct us, is not 
the leſs diverting on that Account; his Narra- 


tions are plain and cloſe, but yet clear and na- 


8 tural 
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_ himſelf, and that he might the more exactly 


* 

Cure plus 
in ills, in 
hoc Watu- 
72. Fab. 
J. TO, c. 1. 


cero, Plutarch, and Lucian, altogether ground: 


So that having greater Advantages of Learning 
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tural too; and this Plainneſs has ſomething in 
It that 1s Noble, which always keeps up its Cha- 
racer by the Beauty of the Expreihon. It was 
upon this Model then that Demoſthenes Form d 


2 & 


fi 


frame his Stile in Imitation of this Great Hiſto- 
rian ; he writ his Hiſtory over eight times with 
his own Hand. Yet one may eaſily perceive, 
by the ſeveral different ways he takes in com- 
poſing his.Orations, that he had likewiſe ſearch' 
into other Men's Works, and that he had heard 
Plato, with whom no body cou'd converſe with. 
out becoming wiſe. Nor is the Opinion of G. 


lets, who tell us, that by the means of a Learned 
Syracuſian, nam'd Callius, Demoſthenes had ſome 
ſlerer Communication with the Rhetorical Books 
of Tſocrates, and Alcidamas, whom Plutarch 6 
highly Eſteems. _ 

ut, however it may be determin'd in th 
Point, it is yet agreed on by all Hands, that 
Cicero had a happier Genius, and all the Ad. 
vantages of Nature in a larger ſhare than De 
moſthenes ;, that he ſpent more time in the Uni 
verſal Study of the Sciences, in reading Plan 
and Ariſtotle, and all that wrote after them 
that had any thing relating to Floquence, and 
in Converſing with the moſt Celebrated Mend 
his Time, whom he met with in his Travel 
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and better Opportunities of acquainting humſfell 
with the Knowledge of things than Demoſt hene 
had, his Abilities were doubt leſs greater. Thu 
Capacity is the firſt Part of that Perſonal Meri 
which, as we before obſerv'd, is ſo eſſentially ne 
ceſlary to Perſuaſion. For the more Underſtand 
ing a Man has, the more are we inclin'd to be 
lieve him; and we are generally diſpos'd to giv] 
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our Aſſent, according to the Degrees of Know- 
ledge we obſerve in the Perſon that would per- 
ſuade us. 
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Of the Second Quality 1 tte to Per- 
ſuaſion, which is Integrity. 
HE Second Part of Perſonal Merit is In- 


tegrity, the Power of which, in Perſuad- 
ing, is far greater than that of the former. 


For being thoſe that ſuffer themſelves to be 
perſuaded by another, ſubmit themſelves en- 


tirely to him that perſuades, they will certain- 


h. do it more readily to one of known Inte- 
| gry, than to one of ſuſpected Credit. The 
mo 


Sceptical that are, have a deference for 


for ſuch ; and the good Opinion we have of a 


Man, inclines us to credit him, and to be 
guided by him, every one thinking it a piece 


of Virtue to be of the ſame Judgment with a 
Virtuous Perſon; which gave Occaſion to that 
© excellent Saying of Ariſtotle, Amongſt all thoſe 
things that are capable of making a Man to be 


believ'd, there is none has ſo much Power as the 
Honeſty and Integrity of the Speaker. 

Theſe two Orators had gain'd the Reputati- 
on of being fincere honeſt Men m fo high a 
Degree, by their wiſe Conduct, that the People 
had a perfect Belief of whatever they ſaid. 
Their Advice was hearkened to as the moſt 
profitable; they were look d upon as the Pub- 


lick Oracles, and Tutelar Gods of their Coun- 
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try; and that becauſe every one was entirely 


ſatisfied that nothing ever procecded out of 
their Mouth, but what was in Confirmation of 


the Authority of the Laws, and for the Service 


vice and Advantage of the State. The Truth 
is, they were both Perſons of much Honour and 
Integrity; and the frequent Mention they made 
of the Gods in their Orations, gain'd them the 
Eſteem of Pious and Religious Men, which has 
mighty Influence over the Minds of the People, 
becauſe Piety is the Rule and Meaſure of all other 
Virtues. . 

And beſides this, they preſcrib'd to themſelves 
the Practices of ſuch a Popular Morality, the 
Principles of which refer'd wholly to the Pub: 
lick Good: And becauſe they profeſs d to aim 
at nothing, but what was in order to promote 
the Glory and Intereſt of their Country; they 
always found the Minds of the People ready 
diſpos'd to give them a favourable Attention, 
The general Efteem they had gain'd, gave 
them that Air of Authority with which they 
ſpoke, This is what may be ſaid of their Re. 
putation, in general; I thall now proceed to 


| ſpeak of what Share each of them had in partr 


cular, 
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r. VI. 
Of the Integrity of Demoſthenes. 


TY fi was naturally inclin'd to Ju. 
ſtice, which he ſupported and maintain d 
by the Study of an exact Morality, and by the 
Aſſiſtance of a Temper inclun'd to 9 


In a word, he neglected nothing that might u diri- 
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$0 that he cou'd not, in the Management of 
his Aﬀairs, make uſe of thoſe indirect ways 
which the greateſt Politicians commonly Practiſe. 
Juſtice and Equity, Honour and the Public 
Good, were always the Conſiderations that 

fway'd moſt with him in all his Proceedings, 

they were the firſt Principles of his Conduct. 

The Philoſopher Panerius aſſures us, that in his 
Peliberations, his common Maxim was, 1 hat put. in 
all other Intereſts ought to yeild when they come in Demoſthe- 


| . ee with Honeſty. This Morality appears ne. 


in all parts of his Works ; but more eſpecially 
in his Philippicks and Olinthiacks, in his Oration 
about Privileges, in that for Ariftocrates, and in 


| that for the Crown; and if this laſt Oration 


of his be well examin'd into, we ſhall find that 


his Zeal for the Publick Good, his ſubmiſſive 


Reſignation to the Will and Determination of the 


People; and his devoting himſelf entirely to the 


Service of the State, are what compoſe the 
whole Art of that Oration z which may juſtly 
be call d the moſt finiſh'd of any in Antiquity, 
and which Cicero ſtiles the Rule of Eloquence. 


Regula ad | 
uam Eo- 


acquire him the Reputation of a good Man; in gantur 
which he ſucceeded by the frequent Characters Hie, 
he made in his Orations of a good Citizen, by 7%, 4" 
thoſe repeated Images of a true Patriot, which cere. 

he drew, and preſented to the View of the Peo- De op. 
ple in ſeveral of his Harangues, as particularly Sen. Orat. 
in his third Olznthiack. For in publick Actions, 

the ſeverer all Diſcourſes of Morality are, the 

better are they receiv d; and in my Opinion, 

an Orator has not a more Advantagious way of 
recommending himſelf, or of meriting Approba- 

non than by making a ſtrict and ſevere Profeſſion 

of Virtue. ; Sh 


But 


A Compariſon of 

But nothing did ever more contribute to the 
Credit of Demoſthenes, than the Liberty he 
took of declaiming againſt Philip. And what 
cou'd be more glorious for a mean Citizen of 
Athens, than the undaunted Courage he ſhow 


in declaring himſelf againſt a King, already ſo 


powerful in the State, as to be in poſſeſſion of 


the Hearts of the far greater Part of his Sub 
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jects. The Authority, Armies, Threats and 
Promiſes of that Prince cou'd never work upon 
him, and, to uſe the Expreſſion of Plutarch, Al 
the Gold of Macedonia could not bribe him. He 
was Deaf to all the Profers that were made him, 
which made Antipater, one of Alexander's Sur: 
ceſſors, ſay, That had any one of his Miniſter 
been as uncorrupt as Demoſthenes, he had beer 
invincible. That which this Prince adds, give 
us ſtill a greater Idea of the Virtue of this Ora 
tor; It was the Love of his Country, that prevail 
upon him to undertake the Government; for he mat 
that the Employment of his Virtue, which others hai 
engag d in to ſerve their Interefl, Such a Man a 
zhns, ſays he, wou d be very neceſſary for me, 10 Ak 
viſe with in my preſent Affairs, to hear him, wh 


won d ſpeak his Mind frankly and freey, amid 


the feign'd Applauſes of Flatterers. Such a ſincen 
and faithful Counſellour it is I ſeem to want, to d. 
rect me amidft all theſe Court-Diffmulations. 
This Prince, who inherited nothing that 
belong d to his Predeceſſor Alexander, but Is 
boundleſs Ambition, believ'd that he ſhoult 
ſoon have made himfelf Maſter of the World, 
had he but ſuch a faithful Miniſter as De 
moſthenes ;, becauſe, be was one that could not bt 
corrupted, over-reach'd or ſurpriꝝ d. But Dems 
fthenes, through a Greatneſs of Soul not to b 
parallel'd, without Deliberation, prefer'd even 


Death itſelf to all Anripater's Favours, and 4 
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he was drinking the Poiſon in the preſence of 
Archias, who was urging him to yield himſelf 
up into the Hands of the Conqueror of all Greece 
Go, ſays he, and let thy Maſter know that Demo- 
ſthenes will not, upon any Account, be beholding to 
the Uſurper of his Country. Such was the Probi 
and Integrity of this great Man, who was a 
remarkable Inſtance of Pagan Virtue, as appears 
from the Commendation Lucian has given of 
him. 


C H A P. VII. 


The Integri ty of Cicero, 


T HE Integrity of Cicero, was not leſs 
valued at Rome, than that of Demoſthe- 
net was at Athens. And to this Reputation of 
his it is, that we may attribute the moſt re- 
markable Paſſages of his Life. For it is cer- 
tain, his Eloquence alone, with all its Power, 
had never gain d him the Voices of the People 


to make him Conſul, had it not been for the 


good Opinion every one had of his Integrity. 
But as this rais d him to Honour, ſo likewiſe 
expos d him to the Jealouſy of his Enemies. 
Clodius was the firſt who could not endure the 
Splendor of his Virtue, and made his great 
Reputation an Inſtrument wherewith to de- 
ſtroy him. For ſeeing him ſo zealous for the 
Publick Good he look'd upon him as a main 
Obftacle to his wicked Deſigns ; and there- 
fore as ſoon as ever he was created Tribune, 
he made uſe of all the Authority and Power 
of his Office, to get him baniſhd Rome. He 
ſpar d no Violence to procure his 3 

nom 
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28 A Compariſon of 
whom he fear'd as a ſevere Cenſurer of his 
Actions, 33 | 

One need only read Cicero's Epiſtles, which 
he writ to his Brother, and to his Friends, to 
diſcover the Sincerity of his Thoughts, the 
diſintereſted Integrity of his Heart, the Purity 
of his Morals, and his unfeign'd Zeal for the 
Glory of his Country. What Reſolution did 
he ſhow in Oppoſing the Young Nobility c 
Rome, whom the Ambition and Debaucheries 
of Cataline had engag'd in his Conſpiracy, 
Thoſe that accuſe Cicero for boaſting too much 
in his Orations of this great Action, by which 
he ſav'd the Commonwealth, will find more 
Reaſon to aſcribe it to the great Love he had 
for his Country, than to his Vanity. For moſt 
certain it is, that, had it not been for his Con. 
ſtancy and Reſolution in the whole Courſe 0 
that Affair, Rome had been expos'd to the Fu- 
ry of the Conſpirators; who, to raiſe their For- 
tunes, which were deſperate in Peaceful Times, 
thought of nothing but embroiling the State. 

Cvilibus Neither is there any Reaſon to imagine, that 

Bellis neq; Cicero in declaring for Pompey, when Rome be 

n % gan to be divided into Parties by that Civil 

„ bullen. War, did it with any other Intentions than 

ni animus, thoſe of a good Citizen. It was not becauſe 

gquominus that Party ſeem'd to have more Power than 

x rings gr” Ceſar's, but becauſe it ſeem'd to have more ju- 

Reipub. f. ſtice on its ſide ; it was in his Power to have 

jungert. made an Advantage of the Offers that Ceſar 

Quintil. made him by Trebatius, if he would have ac: 

. 2. e 1. cepted of a Command in the Army, but he 
would not Deſert the State, and we know that 


that, eſpecially the better part of it, was of 


Pompey's ſide. 
Io what can thoſe that accuſe him of Timi. 
dity and want of Spirit, aſcribe that Greatnels 


of 
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of Courage which he ſhow'd in oppoſing Marc 
Antony, whoſe ill Intentions were ſufficiently 
diſcover'd, by preſenting the Crown to Ceſar, 


at the Solemnity of the Lipercalia. I know | 


not whether the Indulgence Brutus flow d 
him in ſaving his Life, when they took away 
Ceſar”s is pardonable in ſo great a Friend to 
the State as he was. For had he conſented to the 
Death of Antony, as Caſſus wou'd have perſuaded 
him, the Commonwealth had recover'd its Li- 
berty. However nothing is ſo pure and un- 
corrupted, as the Zeal Cicero ſhow'd for his 
Country, againſt this Ambitious aſpiring Man, 
who thought of nothing, but how he might 
raiſe himſelf by all the unjuſt Methods he could 
invent. Not that Cicero wanted an Opportu- 
nity of being Reconcil'd to him with Advan- 


tage, if he would have reſolv'd to have Acted 


the Politician. But he had too juſt a Senſe of 
his Duty, to engage 1n any of thoſe Practices 
which end in the Ruine of the Liberty of his 
Country. et =: bp Je ä 
Neither had he ever entertain'd the leaſt 
Thought of raiſing Auguſtus to the Imperial 
Dignity, had he not judg'd him a proper Per- 
ſon to Oppoſe the Deſigns of Antony. Aud 
that Prince had ſo great an Opinion of Ciceros 
Zeal for the Good of his Country, that he 
gave a Publick Teſtimony of the Efteem he 
had for him, and ſuch a one as was not in 
the leaſt to be ſuſpected, being made ſome 
time after his Death. For having one Day 
ſurpriz'd one of his own Children. hiding a 
certain Book under his Coat, he afk'd him 
what it was, the Child was unwilling to ſhow 
it him for fear of his Diſpleaſure, becauſe it 
was Ciceros Works, whom he had ſufter'd not 
long before to be Proſcribd: But the Emperour 
| 5 bavig 


29 


30 


his Integrity, would never have permitted him 


| A Conipariſon of 
havi taken it and read ſome Paſſages in if, 


ve it again, ſaying, Read this Book care- 
ully, my Son, nnen 
Man, and a great Lover of his Country. And 


tho out of a true Love and Affection for his 
Country, and the Publick Good, which this Man 
had cheriſh'd, and which was moſt deeply root. 
ed in his Heart, he very much diſapprov d a 
Julius Ceſar's Deſigns of Uſurping the Sove- 
reign Authority, and had ſufficiently declare 
this his Diflike to his Friends; yet Brutus and 
Caſſus would not acquaint him with their Pur- 
poſe of diſpatching him, not out of any Suſpi 
cion they had of his Fidelity, which they had 
no Reaſon to doubt of, but becauſe they judg d, 
that the Sweetneſs of his Nature, together with 


— have given his Conſent to fo Violent à Reſo- 
tion. 

It was not on theſe Publick Occaſions alone, 
in which Vanity often acts a greater Part than 
Virtue, that Cicero ſhow'd his Integrity; he was 
no leſs Juſt and Honeſt in all Private Concerns, 
He was a good Friend, and a good Father : 
He lov'd his Children, and deſerv'd greater 
Kindneſſes from his Wife, than ſhe ſhow'd him 
in his Diſgrace. Nor was it fo much for his 
Son's ſake, that he compos'd that admirably 
Treatiſe of Offices, as to give the Pablick an 
Idea of his Morality, which was ſo little allied 
to any thing of Intereſt. And we may fately 
fay, that there was never any thing writ in 
that wg with _ 1 or — 

ter Rigor, as to the Precepts; eſpecially i 
ts but confider, that it — . — 2 a 
time, when there was no other Conſcience but 
Honour. Cicero had likewiſe the Art of ſo 
ordering every thing he did, that had * = 
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leaſt Show of Honeſty, that he made it ſerve to 
nforce his Eloquende, which is never ſo powerful 

25 when join d with an eſtabliſht Reputation. 

And as nothing is ſo likely to eſtabliſh ſich 
Reputation, as an Uniform Courſe of Lite, Decorum 
which conſiſts in preſerving a Character an- 7; Jn 
ſwerable to ones Station, and in maintain 2 ho 
it with that Conſtancy and Reſolution, which bi. 
the Decency of ones Condition requires, Cicero luu uni- 
obſery'd this Conduct as an indiſpenſable Law, a o Pg 
ind made it the Rule of all his Actions; and ln 
this is the Rock upon which moſt of thoſe, that Atiomum. 
profefs to ſpeak in Publick, ſplit. For, either . Of. Cie. 
they do not apply themſelves to the Study of 
thoſe Decorums which are proper for their Con- 
dition, and according to which they are to form 
2 Character; or elfe, when they have found 
them, they have not Force and Power enough 
to Support and Maintain that Character. But, 
tho it may be difficult to make our Practice 
anſwerable to the Severity and Rigour of our 
Principles; yet Cicero applied himſelf to no- 
thing more, than to be the firſt that ſnould put 
in Practice what he himſelf taught others, and 
Maintain'd upon all Occaſions, not only the 
Dignity of his Profeſſion, but likewiſe that 
Evenneſs and Conſtancy, which is obſervable in 
the Actions of all Virtuous Men. 
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Whherem e hugh theſetwo Ou 
tors, as to their Integrity, was aſſaulted, 2 
| | : 
98 in this was not ſo happy up fe 
ſeveral Accounts as Cicero; for he gay b 
that Advantage to his Enemies, that they found a 
Reaſon to accuſe him of having receiv'd twenty h 
Talents with a piece of Plate of great Value, WM of 
from an Officer of Alexander's, who being di- +} 
grac'd for Male-Adminiftration of his Revenues, pi 
was retir d to Athens. This preſent brought 
the Perſon that receiv'd it under a Suſpicion, la 
becauſe it came from one who had been a Cres v. 
ture of the moſt declar'd Enemy that the Com Sr 
monwealth had. Dinarchus, prevail'd up de 
by the Enemies of Demoſthenes, accus'd him »; 
on that Account of Bribery unto the People; and WM 6 
ſuch was his Misfortune, that he could not be re 
heard in Juſtification of himſelf. The Eſteen D, 
they had for him was turn'd into Contempt, and Ml we 
after an Impriſonment for ſome time, he wa In 
ſhametully Baniſh'd his Country. Plutarch, who Pr. 
gives ſuch high Commendations of him upon al N. 


other Occaſions, cannot npon any Pretence er th 
cuſe him in this, tho Pauſanias, whom I woull WM on 
rather chuſe to rely on, hath endeayour'd tu A; 
Maintain and Juſtify his Innocence, and to Re pr. 
preſent his Accuſation as a meer Calumny. hir 

Not but that Cicero had the Misfortune as wel ma 
as he, to be Bamiſh'd ; but the Cauſe and Rea of 
ſon of his Exile, was not ſo diſhonourable He 
for though the Senate gave Conſent to it, ye! not 
was that Conſent extorted by the Violence d to 


Clodius the Tribune, and the Practices of P/M L; 
and 


Pauſ. in 
Corinth. 


Demoſthenes and Cicero. 
ind Gabinius, whoſe Conſulſhip hecame odious 
and deteſtable upon Ciceros Baniſnment, and was 
indeed, nothing but a down- right Outrage, and 
a general Proſtitution of all Laws. But what 
Cicero reſented moſt under his Misfortunes, and 
what touched him moſt, was, not ſo much to 
ſee himſelf laid aſide from all Employments, as 
forſaken by his beſt Friends, and particularly, 
by Pompey and Ceſar, whom he molt Eſteem'd, 


and who had always pretended a Reſpect for 


him. And the lively Deſcription he gives us 
of his Grief on this Occaſion, was an effect, ra- 
ther of his Tenderneſs, than any Refentment 
proceeding from Ambition. . 
The Truth is, he was pitied, and very much 
lamented by the People, whereas Demoſthenes 
was not, becauſe his Reputation was not ſo 
Spotleſs : Demoſthenes, defended himſelf in- 
deed, againſt the Temptations of the Macedo- 
nan Gold, offer d him by Philip, who was a 
ſworn Enemy to the Atbenians; but could not 
reſiſt the Perſian Preſent that was made him by 
Darius, who was a Friend to the Common- 
wealth. Cicero on the contrary, carry'd his 
Integrity to a higher Degree, in refuſing the 
Preſents of his Friends, becauſe things of that 
Nature, from whomſoever they come, render 
the Virtue of a Publick Perſon ſuſpected, who 
onght not to meaſure his Duty by his Intereſt. 
And upon this Account, this great Man being 
Proconſul of Cilicia, reſus'd the Prefents ſent 
him, by the King of Cappadocia, and thoſe 
made him by the Sicilians, when he was Pretor 
of Sicily, tho both were Allies to the Romans. 
He had fo great a Soul, that he thought he could 
not receive a Gift without ſome Submiſſion 
to the Donor. And all great Men, whoſe 


Lives and Actions are always expos'd to Pub- 
D | lick 
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lick View, cannot be too ſerupulous of thei! 
Conduct, nor too curious in Matters of Du- 
ty, if they would preſerve their Reputation 
entire. 

It is urg'd in Reproach of Cicero, that ha- 
ving — Ceſar to Exceſs in his Publick O. 
rations, he Acted the very Reverſe, and abus d 
him as much in ſome of his Private Letters 
to his Friends, which was very 2 and 
had a Tincture of Baſeneſs, not to be pardon d. 
Tis true indeed, Cicero has ſpoke variouſly of 
Caſar, in whom he obſerv'd both Good and 
Bad Qualities; the Bad he found fault with, 
and the Good he commended, never miſta- 
king the one for the other: But it was his 
Prudence, that made him blame in Secret 
what was blameable, and commend in Publick 
what was commendable. And if we do but 
conſider, that it was only to ſave the Lives of 
Marcellus and Ligarius, that he ſo freely beftow' 
his Praiſes on Ceſar; this alone will ſufficientiy 
Vindicate him from this Aſperſion. For what 


1s it that one would not do to fave ones Friend! 


And it may be ſometimes no piece of Injuſtice, 
to praiſe thoſe that do not deſerve it, if it be 
only to inſpire them with noble and generous 
Reſolutions, of performing Actions worthy d 
Commendation. 

That which is objected againſt him, about 
2 Houſe belonging to Craſſus, at the Foot d 
Mount Palatine, which he Bought, as was pre 
tended, with a Sum of Money preſented hin 
by a Criminal, nam'd Sylla, in order to pui- 
chaſe his Favour has ſo little Foundation in 
it, that it deſerves not Confutation; ſinoe 
Aulus Gellius, who tells the Story, mentions 
not the leaſt Circumſtance to make it Credi 


ble. 
That 


FD, ...... . ¶ — 
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That which Brutus Reproaches him with in 
his Letters, is much more ſpecious. That Man, 


whoſe Intentions were ſo good, and with 


whom what remain'd of the Raman Liberty 


expir'd, accuſes him of having been the firſt 


that pay d Adoration to the young Ofavins, 
and that indirectly contributed towards the 
Railing him to the Throne, from whence lie 
had fo lately pull'd down the former Uſurper : 
Nevertheleſs, if any one will but reflect upon 
the State and Condition of the Commonwealth 


at that time, the Factions it began to be ſhaken 


n Domi- 
vun Fug Je 
18 N fed Amicio- 
a Diviſion of Intereſts, and ſo many different rem Do mi- 
Pretenſions, would no longer hear of any #im que- 
ie videbe- 
715, Brut, 


with, the ill Defigns of Lepidus and Antony 
and in fine, the abſolute Neceſſity there was © 
giving a Maſter to- a People, who amidſt ſuch 


Lawful Authority; he will find, that Cicero 
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acted with great Prudence, in endeavouring to 4q Cie. 


Ruine all the Parties that were then on toot, 
by raiding this young Man to the Throne, in 
whom he had reaſon to believe he might infuſe 
ſuch Principles as were for the good of the 
State; and alſo guide, by his own Counſels, 
that. Authority he had given him, hoping he 
ſhould always = the Ear of him, who had fo 
lately been his Creature. So that if Cicero is 
to be blam'd on this Account, *tis becauſe he 
too much confided in the Power he imagin'd 
himſelf to have over the Spirit of Ottavins. 
But there is nothing, in which great Perſons 
ſuffer themſelves to be more deceivd, than in 


the Preſumption they have of being able to Go- Si hin ie 


loriatur 
bellum An- 
toni; tog a- 
tus Cicero 


vern others as they pleaſe. 
This Errour is very pardonable in Cicero, at 
à time, when his Reputation was greater than 


ever: For upon the News of Autony's Defeat, naſter. 


5 


44 


the People came and took him by force out of Brut ad 
<o his Attie. 
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his Houſe, and carried him in Triumph to the 
Capitol, out of a Perſuaſion, that the Succeſs 
of that Action, was entirely owing to his good 
Counſels; and from that Time he began to 

nec in Tul. be look d upon in Rowe, as the main Support 
lis defuigfe of the Commonwealth, and as the only Per- 
videtur in ſun in whom all the Authority of the State 
ui parte Reſided, as it was then in Diſorder, by the 
307." Death of both the Conſuls, and a general Con. 
teſti monio | fuſion of Affairs. Moſt certain it is, that at 
ef, atiwsthat time, nothing was done without his Ad- 
_ 2%. 5 vice, and there was never any private Perſon 
8 that had fo abſolute an Authority in his Coun- 
Provincia try. Had he not been ſcrupulous in Matters 
adminiſtra- Of Duty, the Occaſion might have Tempted 
2 . him to have ſet up for himſelf, in ſo favourable 
„ire, 4 Con junction; when the Weakneſs of all the 
Quintil. Parties, not as yet well Form'd, the Confuſi- 
I. 2, c. 1. on of Mens Minds, the Eſteem the Senate had 
for his Worth, and the good Will of the Peo- 
ple, ſeem'd all to conſpire to raiſe him; ſo 
that if it had not been in his Power to have 
made himſelf Maſter of the Commonwealth, 
he had at leaſt Intereſt enough to make whom 
elſe he pleas d. But notwithſtanding all this, 
he did nothing but what he thought entirely 
for the Intereſt of the Government, and for 
the Advance of his own Glory, And pro- 
bably, it was rather out of too much Care and 
Circumſpection, than any thing elſe, that he 
gave Occaſion for thoſe fatal Conferences, be- 
tween Otavms, Lepidus, and Antony, upon which 
ſoon after was contriv'd that bloody Project 
of the Triumvirate, which coſt the Senate 
more Blood, than had been ſpilt on the Plains 
of Pharſalia. The Head of Cicero was the 
Price of the Reconciliation between Antony 
and Ocravius, for that young Prince, wholly 
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: wrapt up with his own Greatneſs, forgot his Be- 
d nefactor and the Inſtructions he had given him, 
and fo Sign'd his Death, becauſe he well knew, i 
+ WT that his Virtue would by no means ſubmit tothe | 
.. Oſurpations of Tyrannical Power. 

The Advantages. Cicero obtain d in his War- 
like Expeditions in Cilicia, on the Banks of the 
River Iſſus, and near the Monntain Amanus, 
againſt the Parthians, are ſufficient Inſtances of 
his Courage, which he had in a greater degree 
than moſt Learned Men have 1magin'd, who 
are all Cowards by Profeſſion ; and that he had 
more Valour than Demoſthenes, who at the Bat- 
tle of Cheroneſus, ſeeing, at the firſt Attack, 
the firſt Rank tall, was ſo terrified, that he 
betook himſelf to Flight amongſt the foremoſt, 
and was ſo diſtracted with Fear, that he miſ- 
took a Buſh that caught hold of his Coat, for put; 
n Enemy, and cry'd out for Quarter. But Pemoſthe- 
on the other ſide, he Dy'd with greater Brave- ne. 
ry and Magnanimity than Cicero, _ 
himſelf up with a compos'd Countenance, an 
without much Concern ; whereas Cicero, on 
the contrary, diſcover'd great Uneaſineſs and 
Inquietude, that his Deſtruction was inevi- 
table. Not but that he is with great Inju- | 
ſtice accus'd with Cowardice, upon ſome Let- | 
ters he writ to his Brother Quintus, and to his | 
ge Friend Atticus, wherein he betray'd too much 
Weakneſs, by expreſſing his Thoughts too free- | 
Ih to them. But if we do but conſider, that | 
g fire are certain things at the Bottom of the | 
Souls of the greateſt Men, which if we could il 
look into, we ſhould find that they haye their | 
e Weakneſſes as well as others, and are not altoge- | 
ther inſenſible of Misfortunes and Dangers ; | 
and that Heroes oftentimes gain their Reputa- | 
„ton, not ſo much by diſcoyering their good | 
* D 3 Quali | | 
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Qualities, as by concealing their bad ones, and 

by ſuſtering no one to dive into the Secrets of 

ic Ars Hearts. So that the little Care Cicero took 

of hiding his Failures, ought rather to be aſcri- 

bed to his too great Sincerity, than to a Little- 

neſs of Soul, or Meaneſs of Spirit; neither is it 

by any means a diſcovering of our Weakneſſes, 

to reveal them to a Friend, which is no more 

than imparting them to ones own ſelf. 

But as we commonly paſs our Judgments upon 

moſt things, and that too with great Candor, 
according to their Appearances z/ ſo the Art of 
impoſing upon others, and concealing ones elf, 

aſſes for a yery great Accompliſhment amongſt 

cant Orgs Politicians. This was not the Principle Cicero 
2. ut Iyſe acted upon, who diſcover d himſelt without the 
and quis leaſt Reſerve, and always thought it the beſt 
agit, talis, Courage, to appear in ones own Shape without 
now ; /-Diſguile. And this Maxim he recommends as a 
x Precept to his Orator. RE. 


de Orat. 1. 


Cnap. IX. 


A Compariſon of their other Perſonal 
Qualities. | 


O NE would imagine, that after having 
\_Z obſerv'd the Difference that there is be 
tween the Abilities, and between the Integri- 
iy of Cicero and Demoſthenes, there could no- 
thing elſe remain worth Remark as to their 
Perſonal Merit. But yet each of them were 
endow'd with ſuch other particular Qui 
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which, though leſs Eſſential to Eloquence, did 
nevertheleſs much contribute to the Reputati- 
on they had gain'd. The Advantage which 
conſiſts in the Agreeableneſs of the Orator's 
Perſon, one would imagine to be very incon- ire audi- 
ſiderable; and yet we find that tis of great , 2 
Importance to him; and Quinti lian, who omits 4h. 
nothing that may any ways conduce to the Ipſe Jude 
perfection of an Orator, gives us this Inſtructi- /e componir. 
on, that the Care an Orator takes of his De- __ 8 
portment, is of no ſmall Ad vantage towards his © * 
gaining the Hearts of the Audience. 
For in order to Perſuade, tis neceſſary 
that we pleaſe ; we ought to take care that 
we pleaſe in every thing, and it is moſt parti- 
cularly requiſite, that there be nothing diſa- 
eeable in our Perſons. In this, Cicero may 
ſaid to ſurpaſs Demoſthenes, and perhaps to 
2 greater Degree than he deſir'd ; fo that no 
Compariſon can be made of them in this Caſe, 
without allowing, that Demoſthenes took more 
care of himſelf as to this particular, and Cicero 
leſs. For it is obſerv'd, that Cicero was very ,,. in 
decent in his Cloaths, and very polite in his vit. ejus 
Dreſs, even to Affectation. He lov'd Per- Auguſt. 
fumes, and a Genteel Table; and as he was | 1. C. 1. 
very pleaſant in Conſervation, he dehghted in 
Entertainments, and was always agree- 
able Company with his Friends. His Railtery 
was fine and delicate, and he manag'd all his 
Buſineſs with ſuch an Addreſs, that in the moſt 
ſerious Conſultations, he would frequently 
nungle ſo much of hght Converſation, as was 
enough to refreſh the Mind without diverting 
it from what it was intent upon. This 1s the 
E Character of that Urbanity, of which 
e gives us the Precepts in his Treatiſe De 
Uratore, And th * be ſomewhat difficult 
4 In 


Put. in 
Cic, 


N 


Luc. in 


Pemoſt. 


A Compariſon of [ 


in theſe times, to judge of the Wit he there 


propoſes for our Imitation, in ſeveral Examples 


of the fine Turn of Words, yet it is certain, 


that he was very good at himſelf, ſeeing Caro, 
as Grave as he was, and as much a Storck as he 
was, after having heard Cicero ridicule the Mo- 
rality of the Szozcks in that Oration of his for 
his Friend Murena, could not forbear laughing, 
and ſaying, I muſt needs confeſs, we have a very 
pleaſant Conſul. 


Demoſthenes was not of this agreeable Con- 


verſation, he had not ſo much Wit and Fancy, 
and when eyer he aim'd at it, he was not ſo 
happy as to have any Succeſs, as Longinus ob- 


ſeryes in the Compariſon he makes between 
him and Hyperides ; his Manner of Deportment 
being more upon the Reverſe. He had an Air 


of Gravity, proper to command Attention, and 
make whatever he ſaid, receiv'd amongſt the 
People as the infallible Dictates of an Oracle. 
And as this his ſerious Demure Temper render'd 
him Prudent and Circumſpe&, ſo it made him 
Politick, even in his Expences, in which he was 
guided by his Ambition, which was the End of 
all his Actions. For he took delight in laying 
out his Money, in Repairing the City Walls, in 
Fitting out Ships, in Encouraging Trade, in 
Ranſoming Slaves, in Marrying Poor Maidens, 
and in Entertaing the People, with Publick 
Sports and Shows. And tho' he did in ſome 
Meaſure gain the Affection of his Fellow- Citi. 
zens, by this Artificial Liberality, yet was all 
this Perform'd with his accuſtomed Gravity; it 
not being in the Nature of him to condeſcend 
{o far as to do things with that Affability and 
Air of Popularity, which is ſo neceſſary in a 
Commonwealth. 2 - uk 


Not 
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Not but that Cicero was likewiſe Liberal 

and that even to Exceſs, but he teok not ſq 

much Care in laying out his Money upon 

things that made a great noiſe in the World; 

all his Expences were Great, and upon Noble 

Accounts, and proceeded more from his Tem- 

per and Diſpoſition, than from any Politick 

 WDbeſign he had in them. And by this Means, 

e defſerr'd the Name of Magnificent, and 
Liberal, though he thought it not, and was ge- A 
nerally as Generous upon all Occaſions, as De- * 
moſthenes was in ſome particulars. He is rec- * 

kon d to have had Eighteen Country Houſes, all Blondel. 
very Magnificent, ſtately Built, and ſplendidly Arn 8 

Furniſh'd. *Tis true, he was net Maſter of L 

ſo many Seats at one time. The chief of them 
were the Tuſculane, the Formian, that at Cajet- 
ta, that at Arpinas, the Pompeian, and that he 
had near Cumes. Neither was it fo much out 
pf Pride, that he affected this Pomp, though it 
muſt be confeſs'd, he was a little vain, as out 
pf a Nobleneſs of Soul, which fought the E- 
ſteem of a People, that did not in the leaſt dil- 
reliſn any thing that was Sumptuous, ſo it 
vere Maintain'd by Wealth honeſtly gotten. 
I was perſuaded, that it would not be Super- 
uous to obſerve this Difference between them, 
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„ {Whough it have little relation to Eloquence ; 
k {Wccauſe all things of this Nature, ſerve to make 
ie Great Man conſiderable in a State, that has 
: any Eſteem and Veneration for Virtue and 
| erit. #22 | 
it After all both the one and the other had 


he Art of managing every thing to that Ad- 
d Nrantage, ſo as to make it ſome way or other 
a {ontribute to their Reputation: And their 
onduct gain'd them ſuch an Authority, as 
P render them entirely Maſters of the _ 
ot, ot 
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of their Auditors, and to command whatever 
they perſuaded. And this was what was mal 
———— rs 
we look upon it as the peculiar Gift of Hea 

or as an Effect of their Perſonal Merit; rh * 
certain, that never any two fingle Perſons hai 
ever a more abſolute Empire over two Nation 
that were more Nice and Delicate, and more [ex 
lous of their Liberty. But that we may form: 
better Judgment of them, we ſhall do well to 
obſerve the ſecond thing, which 4riftozle tell 
us, is neceſſary tothe Art of Perſuaſion ; which 
1 how the Minds of the Audience ftand 
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That in order to Perſuade, it is Ne 
ceſſary to conſider the Inclination au 
Diſpoſition of the Audience. 


F it be true, that Perſuaſion is a kind dl 
Conqueſt over the Hearts of Men, an On 
tor may properly be compar'd to a General, an 
the Minds of thoſe he is to work upon, to! 
Place Aſſaulted; and as Courage alone is n a 
ſufficient to carry on an Attack with Succeſ 
without underſtanding well the State and Cond 
tion of the Place; fo neither is the Eloquenc 
of an Orator, of force enough to perſuade, with 
out he apply himſelf to know the Humour aud 
2 and the Intereſt of thoſe he would per 
uade. 


No OUr 
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"ls No body ever better underſtood or taught 
. he Art of making our ſelves Maſters of the 
| earts of Men by Perſuaſion, than Ariſtotle has 
* done in his Books of Rhetorick, And he is the 
a only one, that knew well how to penetrate in- 

to the Heart of Man, the moſt impenetrable 
=, thing in the whole World ; that cou'd ſound 
ehe Depth of that Abyſs, and find out the Clue 
7 hat muſt guide us througk all the Meanders 
1 hat lead to that ſecret Receſs. Tis to him 
0 e are indebted, for teaching us how te keep 


a ſecret Intelligence with the Soul by the 
Aſſiſtance of the Paſſions, how ſometimes to 
attempt a Surprize upon it by Fear, or to allure 
it with Hope; how to win it by moving the 
Paſſions, and particularly that of Anger, by 
raiſing in it all thoſe Commotions and Perturba- 
tions which are capable of forming an Intereſt 
there in favour of him that ſpeaks. But unleſs %, Mau- 
we can perfectly know in what parts the Soul is "© Fm 


put this Art in Practice with any tolerable Suc- Heri, a” 
ceſs. | 

And though this Philoſopher 1s to be ad- cere non po- 
mir'd in all the Parts of his Works, yet is he tert. Cie. 
no where more than in this particular part of der . 
them, where he has reduc'd what were before 


el buſie, rude and confus d Inſtructions of Nature 
into certain Principles which are fo Infallible, 


that if they be but proceeded upon, they can- 
not miſs bringing us to the propos d End. It 
is then from this admirable Book, from this 
moſt excellent Epitome of Morality, that we 
muſt learn the Art of diving into the Hearts of 
our Auditors, and of winning their Affections. 
For unleſs we can find out and move the moſt 

hidden 


hidden Springs of the Soul, and earch to the 


Root of the Weakneſſes and Infirmities of Hu. wk 
mane Nature, what Impreſſion can all the out. f 
ward Force of Eloquence mas e upon the Spirit * 
of People 5 ee 1 30+ 2 tim 

The common Declaimers are Strangers to th N hy. 
Perfection, who inſtead of ſtudying the Mar A 
ners, Inclinations, and Humours of Men, the Wp.. 
true Foundations of all Perſuaſion, employ Mc; 
their Time and Labour in a vain and empty N digt 


Arrangement of Words ; in gathering into one 
Oration all the Ornaments and Flourithes of 
Speech, which make not the leaſt Impreſſion 
upon the Hearers. Whereas on the contrary 
the true Orator makes it his principal Study to 
underſtand the Affections and Intereſts of hi 
Audience, and obſerving the different Agitati 
ons each Paſhon produces 1n their Breaſts, makes 
uſe of thoſe that are moſt tayourable to his De 
ſign; and following the Natural Bent of theu 
Inclinations, moves the ſame way they tend, 
and fo takes hold on what they ſeem moſt prone 
to, that ſo he may with the greater Eaſe dray 
them after him. And this Violence, which te 
does to his Audience, is manag'd with fo muci 
Art, that they think they go of their own ac 
cord, when the Orator drives them. But hov 
few are there that have this Art of making them. 
ſelves Maſters of the Hearts of the People, by 
thus penetrating into them. The Inconſtancy 
and Mutability of our Inclinations, the Altera 
tion of our Humours, the Diverſity of Intereſts, 
the Circumſtances of Time and Place, and 
even Chance it ſelf, all which have ſo great! 
ſhare in this diſpoſing of Men's Minds towards 
the bringing to paſs any great Event, ought 0 
be the Subjects of perpetual Study and Meditz 
tion ; an Orator being oblig'd to make uſe ; 

a 


at; 
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all theſe Methods, when he_ would inſpire his 
eon Reſolutions into an Aſſembly, and draw 
„them over to his fide. © Sith 
MM But if the ſame Men in the ſame Country, 
and in the ſame Day, are often of different Sen- 
timents, according as they are differently poſſeſt 
% WW by ſeveral Paſſions, as Ariſtorle has well obſer vd, Lib. r. 
- Whow much more variable will the Opinions of Rhet. 
e people of different Climates be, whoſe Laws, 
Customs, Manners, and Humours, are fo vafthy 
different? And is it not then requiſite, that an 
Orator, that deſires to ſucceed in the Art of 
Perſuaſion; ſhould be able to diſcern all theſe ,, 3 
Varieties, and put on different Forms and Shapes n c e- 
xs Occaſion ſhall require? Had not Cicero been luntates 
much miſtaken, had he gone about to perſuade mln: 
he Greeks after the ſame Manner he ns'd to do 3 
the Romans? And had not Demoſthenes been as effecerunc 
uch in the Wrong, had he pretended to have Genera + 
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e gain d upon the Romans by that Vehemency, _— 5 
7 rith which he ſpake to the Greeks ? But that 0 
} 38 


re may the better judge of the different kinds 
di Eloquence, which they were oblig'd to make 
ſe of upon the Account of the difterent Tem- | 
ers of the People they had to deal with, we ... 1'8 
hall do well to conſider the particular Genius 85 — 
pt each Nation. 1 2136 : 


— — 0 — — — — — — — — 
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1 Character of the Genius of the Greeks —_— 
in Demoſthenes his Time. 


HE Greeks were ſo polite and refin'd a 
People, that they look'd upon all other 


17 \ations not only as unlearn d jand ignorant, 
| all but | 


2 di 
' 

| 
. 

or | 

bit 

* 
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bdlart even as rude and barbarous. But of all i 
Graiis In- Greeks, the Athenians were the moſt poliſh d i 
ens all Arts and Sciences, and had the moſt exquiſ 
rain det Taſte and Reliſh of Eloquence. There had beg 
ore rotundo | 

iſa leg. ſo many great Orators bred amongft them, thy 
Hoe. Poet. all Polite Learning, by-inſenfible degrees, he 
came as it were Natural to them: Pericles, whe 
D they compar d to Thunder and Lig 

ning, had fo accuſtom d them to hear nothin 

but what was Fine and Elegant, that thoſe wh 

were to ſpeak in Publick, look d upon even th 

Sincerams meaner fort of People, as ſo many Cenſun 
fuit fie Eo-of what they were to ſay. And this the 
_ Judi- accurate Judgment had introduc'd ſuch a Ni 
bil poſſe and Scrupulous Way of Speaking in Publid 
if incor- that they dar d not make uſe of any one War 
raption au- in their Orations, that was not juſt and prop 
_— — in its Signification, and Authoriz d by frequa 


oni cum ſer- . | 
viret Orator nullum verbum inſolens aut odioſum ponere audebat. Cit.| 
Orat. 


But as the Genius of this People was ver 
22 ks much improv'd and refin'd by the Purity 
ela libs the Language, and by the Beauty and Elegan 
dinoſs., Of the Eloquence of the Orators, ſo was the 
Tertull. Natural Fierceneſs much increas'd by Flatter 
Apol. fo that there was admirable Dexterity, an 

great deal of wife Conduct requir'd to exerd 


the Empire of Perſuaſion over Men, who wal 


always be treated as Maſters, and as thoſe ti up 


had a Command of over all that pretended! 
perſuade them. The Law of Oftraciſm, whit 
was made by reaſon of the inſupportable ] 
ranny of Piſiſtratus, did much add to ti 
tineſs of this arrogant and preſumptu 
People. This Law was inſtituted by Heracli 
M order to introduce anto the State a 8 
ove 
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government, which might e xclude from Pub- 
ck Affairs, and Baniſh for ten Years all thoſe 
hoſe Credit and extraordinary Merit might 

render them liable to Suſpicion. And there- 
ſore ſuch as had raiſed themſelves by the moſt 
lawful and commendable Means, were to car- 
y themſelves fo, that their Greatneis might 
ot expoſe them to the leaſt Cenſure, nor give 


he leaſt Offence to the Pride of that People, 


cho were always very jealous of too great 
WMcrit. 77 | 
WM This Law was fo rigorouſly obſery'd at firſt, 
that Ariftides, who had obtain d the Name and 
itle of the Juſt, and had done fo many things 


cor the Glory of his Country, was condemn'd to 


e Baniſh'd like a Malefactor, and that too by 
n unknown, abject, contemptible Fellow, that 
Wcou'd not fo much as read: And though this 

Severity had loſt much of its Vigor in the time 


of Alcibiades, and was almoſt quite aboliſni d 


Wfterwards, as is the Fate of all Laws that are 


ro ſevere; yet it made ſuch an Impreſſion of 


ealouſie upon the Minds of the 4thenians, and 
rated ſuch an Averſion againſt thoſe that had 
diſtinguiſnd themſelves by their Merit, that 
che Orators were oblig'd to a particular Care 
Wand Circumſpection. And the Rules they were 

to obſerve, were ſo ſtrict, as to prohibit all 
ſuch artificial Ornaments as might in any wiſe 
diſguiſe the Truth; and to forbid the ſtirring 


ti gap any Paſſion that might ſurprize them; be- 


cauſe they look d upon the one as a Snare to 
entangle their Reaſon, and the other as an At- 
tempt upon their Liberty. And this render d 
cheir Diſcourſes cold and dry, which proceed- 
ed more from the Reſtraints that lay upon 


mal them, than from any Defe& in their Abilities. 


For if we rob Eloquence of its Art of moving 
the 
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the Minds of Men to Pity, we diſarm it of is q 
Principal Strength, and leave it only the rough WM th 
and violent Pathons, in which many times the MW 01 
Vehemency of Pronunciation alone has a greater 
Effect than all the Delicacies of Art. at 
Julius Pollux obſerves that there was ano WM ſe 
ther Law made by the Areopagites againſt te tl 
Uſe of Proæmiums and Perorat ions, and again 01 
all Digreſſions in Criminal Caſes; becauſe thoſe MW FE 
parts of a Diſcourſe being purely for Ornament, MW in 
and in order to work upon the Affection, 
might give the Orator an Opportunity of ſur: 
prizing the Judges, and moving them in hi 
Arift. e. 1. Favour. Ariſtotle in his Rhetorick, and Quint. 


Till 

106 Rher. . pe M 
11 Alben; af lian in his Inſtitutions, both at large explain the I 
Fan, mo Intention of this Law. And there is ſome r. 
10 rere etiam Reaſon to believe the Greeks borrow'd this ther I D 
Wi per bc. Severity, from the Arabians; tor Averrois, wil bc 
a 3.4. his Comments upon the Place where Ariſtotle th 


Orator, Mentions this Law, tells us, that among them 
Quint. J 6. it was the Cuftom to ſpeak in Publick without 

the Action and Geſture of a Declaimer, left 

the Orator ſhou'd by theſe Graces impoſe upon 

his Audience.. And though this Law was not 
1 ſtrictly obſerv'd in Demoſthenes his time, as i 
"Fl Epilogos ili had been in Solon's ; yet we may ſee, that he 
al 3 confin'd himſelf to the Obſervation of that Au 
1 at 1. 2c Cient Cuſtom; for without doubt his exaltel 
14. . Genius cou'd not but have furniſn'd him with 
mil more moving Paſſages in his Perorations, which 
| are never improv'd to that Degree they miglt 
0 have been. At leaſt, Quintilian imputes it to 
WHY this Law, which he pretends was in full force 
it Omnis vis at Athens, even in Demoſthenes his Time; how 
1 rating; di- ever, certain it is, that this Cuſtom was © 
10 cendi in great Diſadvantage to him; for unleſs Elo 


| 
0 Eorum qui 
| audiunt mentibus aut excitandis aut ſedandis exquirenda. Cic. Orat. 


quence 


"NCC 


Demoſthenes and Cicero. 
quence does employ all its Force to raiſe or lay 
the Paſſions, it can never gain its Sovereignty 
over the Hearts of Men. 202379! 

But beſides that, the Atbenians were a proud 
and fierce People; jealous of their Power, and 
ſevere in relation to their Orators, in that, 
they allow'd them not to move the Paihons, i quo uns 
on which entirely depends the whole Succeſs of 584 
Eloquence : They were ſo impatient, light and ibid. 
inconſtant, that they wou'd on a [ſudden go 
from one Extream to another, and run counter 
to all their own Determinations by ſudden and 
precipitated Reſolutions, which broke the 
Meaſures of thoſe that were to treat with them. Tue 
Thucidydes, Plutarch, and Polybius, have in ſeve- 1 .. 16, 
ral Places of their Works, left us very lively Plaar, 
Deſcriptions of this their Inconſtancy 5 but no in Lycur. 
body has better Repreſented it than Cicero, in ; Wa 
the Oration he made in Defence of Flaccus © 
his Succeſſor, in the Pretorthip of Aſia, who gg, 
was accus d of Cheating the State. For he 4 = 
there imputes the many Revolutions in Greece, cion; teme- 
and the Ruin of that Republick to nothing vie ad- 
but the Inconſtancy of that turbulent and reſt- 3 
leſs People, who wou d many times be rul d pro Flac 
by nothing but their own Capricious Humour; Grecia con- 
all the Deliberations of which were ſo tumul- e liber- 
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tuous and confus'd, that they, whoſe Revolu- r mms 


derata 
tions were the moſt Raſh, were the Men N 


whoſe Counſels were moſt follow'd. A Turn conc1num, 
of the Hand, or an Outcry rais'd by any Facti- ibid. 
ous Fellow in the Aſſembly, often determin d 5% 
the Matter in Diſpute, and was the Common ta declare. 
Signal of the Advice that was to prevail. And , ori- 
this without doubt was the Reaſon, that Arifto- 3 880 
tle, who borrows moſt of his Notions of Go- 5 
| ' Clamore 
muliitudinis concitata. Cic. pro Flac. 
E. vernment 


1 
| 
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Ann. 2 All which make it appear, that this People, to 


A Compariſon of 
vernment from the Greeks, made this Obſeryx 
tion in his Polirzcks, viz; That the moſt pernicious 
and deſtructive ſort of Tyranny was that, which 
took its riſe from the immoderate Power of the 

People, when they had got the Sovereign Au- 
thority into their Hands. 7 | 

And as we find that thoſe who are moſt in- 
ſolent when in Power, are always the moſt 
abject, poor, diſpirited Wretches, when in 
Subjection; ſo the Athenians who were {6 
Haughty and Imperious while their Govern- 
ment flouriſh'd, and was 1n its Prof} — were 
the vileſt Slaves to the Succeſſors of al xander, 
and afterwards to the Romans, when they be 
came Maſters of them. And indeed, never 

| did any Nation ſeem more born for Servitude 
than they. For ſcarce had Rowe extended the 

De Mercede bounds of its Empire beyond Itah, but it began 

condudtir. to ſwarm with Grecians, which gave occaſion to 

Luc. Lucian, who always is full of Raillery, to ſay, 

That there was no Buſineſs or Employ for any 
body, in Great Men's Services at Rome, but for 
the Athenians. 

Timidi & Tacitus, treats them after a ruder Manne, 

imbeless for he numbers them in the ſame Rank with 

quales 57. the Afaticks, who upon the Account of the 

4 & Al. Pleaſantneſs and Beautifulneſs of their Country, 

nie Orientis were look d upon as the greateſt Cowards, and 

educunt, as the moſt Effeminate People in the World. 


— with their Refin d Wit, and that Incon 
icy of Temper, we juſt now mention d, ha 
at the Bottom a great deal of Baſeneſs and 
Cowardice, which put a Neceſſity upon thel 
Orators of condeſcending to their Humou 
and of adapting themſelves to. their Gem 
when they deſign'd to perſuade them, The 
were fore d, upon this Principle, to cajole a- 

terrm 
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terrifie, to awe and flatter them in a Breath; 
and this is what Demoſthenes, who well under- 
food their Temper, manag'd with great Suc- 
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It were nevertheleſs very unjuſt” to include 
into this Number all thoſe of that Nation, that 
have diſtingurſh'd themſelves from the reſt, ei- 
ther by the Glory of their Actions, or by the,. 
Excel! of their Writings. | For tis well 
known that from them tis we derived all our 
Knowledge in the Polite Arts, and the firſt 
recepts of Honeſty, Civility, and of the 
preateſt part of — But theſe great 
Perſons had many times ſo little ſhare in the 

blick Decrees, that their Merit, of which they 
ave left us ſo many illuſtrious Inſtances, ought 
ot to be admitted as the General Standard of 
he Character of this People. This ſmall Num- 
er of worthy Men, however, does not in the 
aſt hinder, but that we may with truth affirm, 
at no Orator ever had to do with more un-, 
actable Spirits than Demoſthenes, or that ever 
om d his Stile upon Rules ſo diſadvantageous, 


„ order to bring it to any Perfection. 

th 

he — — — — 

1 

1 r. 

to Tag R 

1 Character of the Genius of the Ro- 

N mans in Ciceros Time. 

er | | . - 11 Lui bene 
ICE RO found a far more ſpacious Field, abe 
in, and indeed a4 More Beautiful One to EXET- Romanam 
here his Genius in. Rome was quite different in era 
aul Time from what it had been in the Time of — 


ite E 2 the 


A Compariſon of 

the firſt Conſuls, and during the Authority of 
the Decemviri, when their rude and favape 

Natures made all the Virtues, that they glori 
in, to conſiſt in the Art of War. She had in. 
ſenſibly loſt her former Fierceneſs by entring 
into a Commerce with other Nations, and by the 
Care of Scipio, and Lelius, who were the fir 
that begun to introduce Politeneſs, and taught 
that People to have a Rehſh of the refin'd Art 
and Sciences. Terence, by the Aſſiſtance d 
theſe two admirable Perſons, repreſented to 
this People, on the Stage, a Pattern of Civil Like 
in which he ſo well refin'd their Manners an 
their Wit, that Ennius and Pacuroius, whom they 
had before ſo admir'd, to be very di 
taſteful to them; ſo that they could by no mean 
pardon the ill Expreſſions of Plaurus, whon 
they had before with too much Patience hearl 
All thoſe great Men, that from the Time of J. 
rence, to that of Cicero, were the Men of Note, 
contributed very much towards the Refining an 
Poliſhing of this Nation, though the Roma 
never devoted themſelves ſo entirely to thel 
Studies, and never made ſo great a Progreſs 1 
them as the Greciaus did. 
The Truth is, this refining of the Rom 
Wit, did neither leſſen their Fierceneſs, 1 
make them leſs jealous of their Glory; but: 
Ali Nai. this Fierceneſs of the Greets proceeded from 
nes fervi. Principle of Pride, ſo did it in the Romans fin 

ſe N | 

And this made G 

or 


tutem pati an Exceſs of Courage. 
punt, Ro- ſay, That other Nations were fitly qualified f 
men Le very, and able to undergo the Tote; but that | 
gs Love of Liberty, and that Greatneſs of Soul wil 


tas ect. | 
6 Phil. is requiſite in thoſe that are ro command, was i 


Tu regere proper Character of the Romans. And the Pn 
lege the Roman Laws allow'd young Perſons! 


leaving their Eſtates by Will to whom — 
ples 


i mperio 
popuclos. 
6 AMacid. 


<A rio mo gs ew as wo >. - 
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pleas'd after Fourteen Years of Age, contrary 
to the Cuſtom of other Nations, is a ſufficient 
Argument, that the Love of Liberty appear d 
very Juſt to them, when they Authoriz'd it in 
their Youth by a Law. Pride was ſo odious 
and deteſtable to them, that they could not 
bear it ſo much as in their Maſters. Sweetneſs 
and Modeſty were the ſureſt Methods of gain- 
ing their Favour; and as they were wholl 


— 
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Vices which proceed from Idleneſs and were 
never infected with them, till their frequent 
Converſation with the Greeks, after the Taking 


= =T 2, 


e 
f of Corinth. | 

Ins Their Orators likewiſe were leſs confin'd in 
the Diſcourſes they made to the Publick, thoſe 


ſeyere Rules which were ſo ſtrictly obſerv'd at 
Athens, being not known at Rome ; and unleſs 
it was the length of their Orations, which was 
ſtinted by Pompey in his firſt Conſulſhip, there 
was no Reſtraint upon Eloquence, which might 
be any Hindrance to it from uſing all its Arts, 
and ſetting all thoſe Springs on work, which 
might any way affect the Hearers, 

In fine, as there reign'd in the Roman Com- 
monwealth a certain Air of Grandeur and Majeſty, 
which had in it ſomething more Solid and Sub- 
ſtantial ban what was to be found at Athens, as 
Lucian obſerves in his Characters; and as the 
Romans had Naturally a Love for Equity and Vir- 
tue, as St. Auſtin tells us; ſo were they not in 
the leaſt addicted to that Levity and Inconſtan- 


ſures of thoſe that were to tranſact with them. 
And in this, Demoſthenes had as much reaſon to 
Wcomplain of his III Fortune, as Cicero had to 
ejoice at his Good one, who had met with a 
EE People 
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* 0s ACro; 
given to the Labours of the Field, and to the parts 
Fatigues of a Camp, ſo they deteſted all thoſe colenres. 


Cic. proi 
Roic, 


Jus bonum- 
apud 

eos non legi · 

bus mag is, 


cy of the Athenians, which broke all the Mea- 2% natu- 


rd valebat. 


De Civ. 
Dei, c. 12. 
J. 18. 


— 
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fore, tho' this different manner of Speaking, 


Of the Third Thing neceſſary to Perſus 


A Compariſon of 
People inclin'd to a Paſſionate moving Elo. 
quence; from-which, the Greeks receded with 
as great Abhorrence as they did, from any 
thing that was expreſly forbidden by their Lay; 
ſo that one might give his Fancy a tree Liberty, 
and indulge it in a full Career, ſo as to Employ 
the whole Extent of his Art, in perſuading 
whereas the other — 59 confin d within the 
narrow Limits preſcrib'd him by the Laws, wa 
oblig'd to make all the Art of his Eloquence, 
conſiſt in the Force of his Reaſons. And there 


— is +» 9 „ © R ©. 


$a 


gave Cicero great Advantages over Demoſthenes, 
yet, we cannot from hence Rationally infe; 
that he deſerv'd to be Prefer'd before hin 
We muſt then proceed to examine, what that Ml 4! 
manner of Speaking is, which Ariſtorle make 
the third Thing neceſſary to Perſuaſion, before 
— can determine which of the To had the moſt 
erit. | | 


OO 82 my 


— 
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fron, which is the Manner of Speak 
ng. And of the Art of Dloquend 


in general. 


H O' the Perſonal Merit of the Orato,l 

as well as the favourable Diſpoſition d 
the Auditor, are very powerful Inſtruments tt 
prepare the Mind for Perſuaſion, yet the matt 
ner of Speaking has the greateſt part in makin 
that Impreſſion, and in raiſing that Commot: 
(10 
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on which Eloquence produces in the Minds 
of Men. There is an Eloquence in the very 
Air of the Perſon, which perſuades no lets 
than that which conſiſts in Words. Perſuaſion 
in general, has that admirable Art, which makes 
| ſo much Noiſe in the Schools of Rhetoricians, 
and which all the Declaimers make ſuch fair 
Promiſes of Teaching, tho' they underſtand it 
not themſelves. It is that wonderful Secret of 
moving the Heart, which Rhetorick has made 
ſo long and tedious a Search after, without the 
leaſt Succeſs, though attended with its numerous 
Train of Precepts; and it is indeed what we 
can much eaſier conceive than expreſs, For 
it is not in a confus'd Heap of many Tropes 
and Figures, with which Books are ſo ſtuffed, 
nor in a pompous Arrangement, or in 4a 
vain, empty Splendour of many extraordinary 
Thoughts, which ſurprize and dazle us with a 
Glaring Luſtre, that this Art of Perſuaſion con- 
ſiſts. For good Senſe, which is always moſt 
Perſuaſive, does not ſparkle ſo. Let us then 
proceed to examine wherein this great Secret 
conſiſts. 

For the better clearing of this Point, we 
muſt obſerve, that the Spritelineſs and Vigour 
of our Natural Parts, is the Principal Ingredi- | 
ent of that Eloquence we are in Search after ;0mnia que 
ſo that the Ground and Foundation of it, is 44 © 
indeed Natural, as it is in all Things, which 4 u 
are capable of being Improv'd by Art. And rr ducers 
therefore, whoever intends to be a Maſter of initium. 
| Eloquence, muſt begin with the Study of Wintil. 
bimſelf, with Examining into his own Abili- Inteligentis 
lities, whether he have a Natural Genius _ —_ 
for that Noble Art; and if he can obſerve, 7, 3 
that his Inclinations tend that wa 5 he muſt quemque. 
cheriſh and improve them, and let Nature Cic. in 

E 4 guide Brut, 
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In qui De- guide him in the whole Courſe of his Study. For 
po 1ſcamcy. Without this Precaution, all the Steps we take 
juſque Me. are falſe, by reaſon of the falſe Meaſures we 
turam con- proceed upon, and the Neglect we are Guilty of 
ſelium om- jn not making our Search after what Nature hay 

3 „ prepar d for us. | 

Off, l. I. The Rule that we ought to follow, is, with 
great Application, to learn what our Natural 
Inclinations are, and then with Keſolution 
and Conſtancy, to preſevere, in cultivating 
them, when we have diſcovered the Bent and 
zend: Tendency of them. We ought always to fol 
ſunt ſus low what we find our ſelves moſt inclin'd to, 
cuique wn eſpecially, in the Cafe before us; if our In. 
vicroſs ſed clinations are not abſolutely bad. This is the 
1514 firſt thing that Cicero adviſes us to, in his Rules 
about Decency ; becauſe whatſoever is not Na. 
tural is Affected, and all Affectation becomes 
a :axime d real Fault. This is ſo true, that we find the 
eee , Aur, which is ſo diſagreeable and unbecoming 
gde in All thoſe that go, ſpeak, or do any thing at 
{um rex. fectedly, proceeds from its being Unnatural 
ind. 6 Off. Every one ought to regulate himſelf by thi 
Maxim, for nothing can be becoming that i 
forc'd, and what is moſt Natural, 1s certainly 
ts Actiones the moſt becoming. So that to ſucceed in 
ten a, every thing we do, and in every manner d 
lam diſere- Life we lead, we ought not to admit of any 
pentiam Thing, that is by any Means ſtrange and 
ferre debe. Foreign, or diſproportionable to our Genius 
m. Ibid. For it is hardly credible, how much we it 
jure our ſelves by theſe falſe Methods; and 
this is one of the moſt general Cauſes of tix 
Scarcity of good Orators, tho' there be Num 
bers that apply themſelves to the Study of Ee 
quence. The greateſt part of thoſe that ſpeal 


their own Parts, ſtrive to imitate thoſe hy 


in Publick, diſſatisfied with the Weakneſs of 
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find to have better Succeſs than themſelves ; _ 
and this hurries them into that great Incon- 2 = 
venience, which Cicero ſays, attends thoſe that ,,,,;def 
are ſubject to an Alteration and Change in their repugnante 
Deſigns. It is impoſſible, ſays he, that any one Naturd. 


ſhould ever be in a capacity of Pleaſing, when he Se ut de- 


4 c0rum con- 
leaves the Means that Nature has given him, and fear: wn 


borrows from others. Cicero's Way, without doubt, puſis, f 4 
had never took, had it not been rais'd upon De- lorum Na- 
moſthenes his Bottom, and that agreeable Air, , ve. 
which was ſo becoming in him, would never . wan. 
have ſuited with Demoſthenes his —_— They Off. . 
both underſtood what fitted them beſt. This 
Genius is the Principal of thoſe Natural Quali- 
ties, which are abſolutely Neceſſary in order to 
the Attainment of Eloquence; upon which I 
have the more enlarg'd becauſe it 1s what 1s 
generally, either very little known, or very 
much neglected. | 

As for the other Natural Qualities, I ſhall not 
ſtop long to treat of them. They conſiſt in a 
deep Underſtanding, in good ſound Senſe con- 
tracted and confirm d by a long Exerciſe of Pru- 
dence and Diſcretion, whereby is form'd a good 
Judgment ; the Solidity of which will prove 
detective, unleſs attended with a clear, regular, 
and undifturb'd Fancy. For let the Underſtanding 
be never ſo good, it will miſcarry if the Imagina- 
tion be not rightly diſpos'd; for it is that alone 
which ſets all on Work; and upon this Account 
it is, that it becomes of ſo great Importance. The 
Voice, and Air of the Face, the Geſture of the 
Body, with all the Movements of the Exterior 
Parts, are ſo many other Natural Qualities 
requiſite in an Orator ; the Perfection of each 
of which, conſiſts in having ſuch a becomin 
Grace as adds a Beauty to all our outward 


Actions, 
Learn- 
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Learning and Art, are no leſs neceſſary to 
Eloquenee z but theſe are acquir'd Qualitie 
As for the firſt, tis moſt certain, that no B. 
dy can have any great Share of Eloquence 
without it, it will prove but an empty Sound, 
uncapable of making any Harmony, or df 
producing any Effect without a good Founds 
+ tion of Learning. And it is upon the Ac: 
Pace veſiri count of this Diſorder, that the young Man in 
diriſſe lice the Satyrift, is ſo in a rage againſt the Declai 
at, fn mers of his Time, whom he taxes with being 
92 the fr Corrupters of Eloquence ; becauſe they 
difiis. Petr. aim d at nothing but a vain, empty, flouriſhing 
way of Speaking; a ſpecious, gaudy, glaring 
Eloquence, that had not the leaſt of Subſtance 
it. This was not the way, ſays he, Homer, Pin 
dar, Plato, Thucydides, Hyperides and Demoſthene: 
took, in order to make themſelves entire Maſters 

of Eloquence. 

This young Man's Indignation, (who ws 
indeed a Youth of much good Senſe, and ſpoke 
before thoſe that had as little, ) was upon 
this Diſorder, much increas'd, when a certain 
Doctor, a Perſon of great Experience, to ap 
peaſe him, told hun, that this Diſorder pro 
ceeded from the Profeſſors of Rhetorick, win 

to allure the Youth, amuz'd them with the das- 
ling Splendor of Words, which deceives then 
with a falſe Light, and pleaſes only the Igo 
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rant. And that it was likewiſe in ſome Mer] 
ſore owing to the Parents, who by ill Educ N wh 
tion, and by too early putting their Children by 
upon Study, render them incapable of great} br: 
things, while they pretend to make them mot a v 


- accompliſh'd Orators, before they have begut 
to ſpeak plain. In fine, he concludes wil 
theſe Words, which, ſhould I tranſlate, woul 
loſe all their Force, and be depriv'd of * Cheri it 
aut). 
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Beauty. Quod fi paterentur laborum gradus fiori, Nemo pote- 
ut ſudiofi ꝓuvenes lectione ſeverd mitigarentur, ut = oe omns 
ſapientiæ praceptis animos componerent, ut verba uu, O. 


atroci ſtylo effoderent, ut quod vellent imitari, diu rator + nif 
audirent, fibique nihil eſſet magnificum, quod puerts erit onni- 
placeret; illa grandis Oratio ſubiret Majeſtatis ſuæ 2 
* \ artiu 

his ſo Rational and Senſible a Diſcourſe, OP 
does in general point out to us the Paths we conſecutus. 
muſt tread, in order to arrive at that Supream 1 de Orat. 
Degree of Eloquence, which gains Admiration. 
And it is certain, that we cannot pretend to 
any thing that 1s Great and Subſtantial, unleſs 
we firſt ſtock our Minds with noble Idea's, unleſs 
we firſt lay a good Foundation of fine Concep- 
tions, of choice and beautiful Images, which 
the Knowledge of the Sciences will ſupply us 
with. This is the common and ordinary 
fect of thoſe ſuperficial Orators, who think 
to ſupport the Weakneſs of their Fancy, by the 
Strength of their Expreſſions, and who di- 
ſtinguiſn themſelves from others, by cloath- 
ing their poor thin Matter, their little tri- 
fling Thoughts in ſtrong Lines, in great and 
magnificent Words. This is in ſhort, what may 
be ſaid of thoſe Stores of Learning, which are 
ſo abſolutely neceſſary for thoſe that would me- 
nit the Honour of being enroll'd in the Lift of 
Orators. i 

It remains, that we ſay ſomething of Art, 
which is indeed a Copious Subject of Diſcourſe; 
but I ſhall not engage far in it, left I ſhould 
bring my ſelf under an Obligation of Writing 
a whole Treatiſe upon Eloquence, when I am 
upon a Deſign that requires no more, than 
that I ſhould give ſome Draughts that are moſt 
Eſſential to a juſt Compariſon. We fhall find 
it a Matter of great Difficulty, to determine 

pre- 


60 


preciſely, wherein the Sovereign Perfection of 
this Art conſiſts. Is it ina lofty and ſublime, 
or in a ſtrong and forceable way of Expreihon? 
In a cloſe well-compacted and conciſe, or in 2 
pompous and extended Diſcourſe ? Ts it a fre- 
| 2 Uſe of Figures, or a plain Stile, that con. 
itutes Eloquence? Does it, in thort, conſiſt 
in the Art of Notagoras and Traſymacus, who, 
in Plato, make their boaſts, that they can per- 
ſuade to what they pleaſe, or in the Natural 
Plainneſs of Socrazes, who really does perſuade to 
what he pleaſes, and that without the leaſt Oſten. 
tation? | 
uantis Il. The farther we ſearch into this Matter, the 
Elan. more difficult we ſhall ſtill find it; eſpecially 
bus adoleſ- if we do but conſider that Piece of Cicero, 
ar. aß. wherein he does ſo amply, and fo admirably 
plicio Pi enlarge himſelf upon the Puniſhment of Parr: 
cidarum ? cides, which had ſo wonderful an Effect upon 
Quid tam the Minds of the People, and which the Or 
not. tor himſelf when he came to be more adyanc'{ 
zus vivic 2 in Tears, Jook'd upon but as one of his Juvenile 
Ora. Eſſays. The Truth is, there is in this Ampl: 
fication, ſomething too much ſtudied, ſomethung 
farc d and far fetch d, ſomething that ſhows too 
much Art, and that ſeems too Elaborate. It 
is impoſſible to go through with a particu 
lar Detail, which would be infinite, were we to 
remark all thoſe things wherein Eloquence does 
not conſiſt, it will be ſufficient for our Purpoſe, 
if we can obſerve what is moſt Real and Eſſen. 
tial, in order to make a true Judgment of theſe 
two Orators ; for which it will be enough to 
eftabliſh ſome general Maxims, upon which we 
may form an Idea of Eloquence, in which all 
the World agree. "Theſe then are my Thought 
upon the Matter, n ov ici 
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Demoſthenes and Cicero. 6r 
The moſt Eſſential Part of all things, eſpeci- 
ally, of thoſe that are to Pleaſe, is a certain 
Grace in the doing of them; which is the Ground 
and Original of the Agreeableneſs they enter- 
tain us with, of the Pleaſure they excite in us. 
This was the Principle Roſcius proceeded upon, Quid ipg* 
and this the Rule that that celebrated Comedian, Roſtio ſepe 
who was Cicero's Maſter for Pronunciation, often — 
put him in Mind of, and which this Orator-at- _,,,;, * 
terwards apply d to Eloquence : That the wot re. De 
Eſſential Part of this Art, conſiſts in knowing what Orat. I. 1. 
will be molt becoming; but what that is, ſays he, Nd 1 
can neither be Expreſs d or Taught ; though he ;,,1; 1 
gives us himſelf the Explanation of it in his no» porepe. 
Offices, when he ſays, that zh:s Decency, this |bid. 
Becoming, is nothing but a Suitableneſs' and juſt Pace 9d 
Agreement of our Words and Actions to the (ur- — 2 
cumſtances of Time, Place, Occaſions, and Perſons. temporibus, 
And this is ſo certainly true, that Hortenſius's ætalibus. 
Way of Speaking in Publick, which taok ſo yo 0 
much, when he was young, ceas d to pleaſe when — Far 
he grew Old, becauſe it was no longer ſuitable que perſond 


| to thole Years. + | i 4ignum eſt, 
This is the Reaſon, that Cicero, in the Idea 2 3 


he gives us of a true Orator, ſays, that none aneh 
can ever come up to that Character, but id:m vn 
thoſe that are able to diſcern what will moſt 4cebat i- 
become them, and have the Art to Practice 2% Cie 
e , l has a ; in Brut. 
it, There is nothing that is ſo rare and un- j, n: Ele- 
common, as this Art as be himſelf acknow- quens, qui 
ledges. Without it, it is abſolutely. impoſſible 4 quodeun- 
to pleaſe, and with it, we can never fail of 2 45" 
pleaſing, ſays Quintilian. For this diſpoſes all 5 , dare 
things as they ought to be, into their proper 0rationers. 


Rank and Places, from whence ariſes that ad- Cic. Ora. 

| | ur 
quem probe m, probato Eum, qui quod deceat, videbit. Ibid. Nh, tam 
difficile quam quid deceat videre. Ibid Wibil poteſt placere au * 
dcet, Quiatil | 1 ihe 


mirable 


A Compariſon of + 
mirable Order and Connexion of Words and 
Things, which 1s always fo very pleaſing. And 
the Sovereign Perfection of this Art, conſiſts 
not ſo much in Adorning a Diſcourſe with 
aàgreeable Graces, as in knowing how to place 

and adjuſt them, as that of Painting does in 
caſting the Light, and in placing the Objects 
in à juſt Proportion with their Plan. This 
was Antons and Caſar's great Talent, as Cicero 
tells us in his Orator. One of which could 
Marſhal the ſeveral Parts of his Diſcourſe as a 
General does his Army, and the other diſpoſe 
of them as a Painter does the Objects of his 
Picture. This Order thus obſerv'd, is à great 
Advance towards Pleaſing. For nothing is ſo 
diſagreeable, as the Diſproportion between 
the Parts of a Diſcourſe; when the Arrange- 
ment of the Words and Things is ill contriv d, 
2 both are not plac'd in a good and regular 

er. Aid. 0 

- There is likewiſe, beſides this Natural Ar- 
rangement of the Parts, which makes up the 
Diſcourſe, a certain Secret Grace in the Speak- 
ing of 8 which is not to be Expreſs'd, and 
which is altogether as neceſſary to Eloquence, 
as the former; for we perſuade, as we pleaſe. 
This Gift proceeds from a Natural Happinels, 
which ſome have of giving a Turn to their 
Thoughts, which renders them very agreeable, 
A Diſcourſe may have its juſt Proportions, its 
Ornaments, and all its Beauties, and yet not 
pleaſe, becauſe the ſubject Matter is not ſet 
off with that Air, which is ſo Taking and 66 
Charming. For there is a great Difference be 
tween a Grace and-a Beauty, But in what 
does this Turn, this Air conſiſt, which recom 
mends all that the Orator fays, and conveys it 


inſenſibly, and with an agreeable Pleaſure ys 
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Effects in Eloquence ? Cicero would fain tell us _ 

what it is, but cannot; ſo that we muſt return 

o the former Principle we have Eftabliſh'd , 

which is, that ro obſerve what is moſt becoming, im 

the grear Eſſential of Art. One may be taught 

o ſpeak well, but there are no Precepts that 

in be given for the learning this Becoming Way, 

which gives ſuch a Turn to every thing. Hap- - 

py are thoſe that have it; for in that conſiſts 

all Natural Eloquence, which is vaſtly different 

from the Artificial. ee eee 

The ſecond Principle, which conſtitutes this Dicere bene 

ut of Speaking well, is Thinking well upon % fe- 

the Subject of our Diſcourſe, and in this always 3 

to confult good Senſe, the leaſt Gram of which : - intelli. 

is of more Value than all the ſuperficial Luſtre, gie. Cic. 
he Ornaments of Rhetorick can diſplay. This Orat. 

Wiſdom and Prudence, which 1s the Source 

and Original of all true Eloquence, as Cicero 

ells us, includes a ſolid Judgment, and a clear 

iſcerning Faculty, to make us Invent well, 

nd Expreſs things well. There is nothing of 

greater Importance to Eloquence than this, 

or whatever is good Senſe, is always good 

.loquence, and nothing can be truly Elo- 

= be it never ſo Elegant, that is not truly 

aſe, : - 

Beſides this Genius, which has the Art of 

leaſing from the Decencies obſerv'd, and _ 

om the Solidity of good Senſe, which is fo 

teceſlary to Eloquence, there is alfo ſome 

onduct to be us'd by the Orator; and this I 

ſtabliſh as the third Principle, which conſiſts Par: Ele- 

n ſo applying the whole Art of Rhetorick, as 2 e 

ot to ſeem to uſe the leaſt Part of it. For — 5 
is impoſſible to pleaſe, when we diſcover yer. Sencc. 

he Deſign of doing it, and we can never controv. 

Charm 
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our Minds, and which produces ſuch wonderful Capue Artis 
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Charm, when we are known to make that ou 
Aim, Demoſthenes himſelf, as great an Oraty 
as he was, was never leſs agreeable, than whey 
he ſtrivd moſt to pleaſe, as Longinus has ob. 

;- ſerved of him. For Art can never prove Su- 
am qui ceſsful, unleſs under a Diſguiſe, and the mon 
fete, top we ſhow of-it, the leſs we ſhall be thought t. 
=ulaw, have. Nothing can fail of Succeſs with thi 
quia lin- Precaution; and yet this is a Rule, which we 
gue ſiſ- ſhall find to have been obſerv'd but by fey 
c=. becauſe it is a Matter of great Difficulty t 

pleaſe, without ſeeming to pleaſe, and to appe 
with a negligent Air, when we are moſt co 

cern'd. 
The laſt thing that ought to be obſerv'd i 
an exact Proportion between the Subject and 
the Diſcourſe ; ſo that we neither ſpeak d 
things Great and Sublime, in a low Stile, nu 
cloath common and ordinary Matter in high an 
lofty Expreſſions. There is nothing ſo Off 
ſive as this Piſproportion, which is a comme 
Fault in young Writers, who do often, witheil 
the leaſt Conſideration, ſoar above their 80 
ject, when that is low, and as often fall whd 
that is high. We ought carefully to obſent 
Quant that Precept of the Orator, that the Grandem 
rem, tanta the Diſcourſe ought ro be in Proportion to the Gra 
ad Oratio- deur of the Subjet, This Rule ought likeni 
nem fuit to be extended to thoſe Perſons to whom 
Gil Grat. Addreſs our ſelves. For tis above all thuny 
"TM vey requifite to know how to Proportion « 


Diſcourſe to the Apprehenſions of our Audi mo 
ry, and to guide our ſelves by their Ligne ne 
e -ought to ſpeak after a different Mana wh 


before Wiſe and Underſtanding Perſons, 1 
before the - Ignorant and Unlearned. Thy 
what Cicero and Demoſthenes both Pracii| 
Upon theſe Principles, we may proceed! 
Exam 
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eramine the Eloquence of © theſe two great 
Men and compare their Characters, that ſo 

ug we may Obſerve the different Methods they 

„ took," and accordingly determine which of 
chem is moſt likely to perſuade. 
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"ll 4 Charaer of Demoſthenes bis 


Eloquence. 


1 
k 9 was of a Cholerick, Melan- 
choly Temper z the Heavineſs which 
proceeded from his Melancholy, made him 
Obſtinate and Reſolute in whatever he had 
undertaken; and his Choler inſpird him with 
Vigour and Activity to perform it. Tho this y, triſi- 
Temper made him ſomewhat - Chagrine, yet sia & ſe- 
at the ſame time it made him Serious, which „ 
contributed to his Reputation: For it was Ce. In 
from his Temper, that the Severity of bis Caſpo. l. 
Manners proceeded, which gain'd him the de Clarif: 
Opinion of a Perſon of great Integrity in Ola. 
the State, and inſpird him with Courage to 
declare himſelf againſt Philip and Alexander, 
the Conquerors of the whole World. And 
tho the Power of theſe two Princes had ren- 
der d them Terrible all over Greece; yef De- 
moſt henes treated them after ſuch a = 4, As 
never was any King by any Private Lerſon, 
who had no Authority, but that of an eſta- 
blut'd Reputation, and no Power but that of 
Eloquence. 
He had likewiſe Naturally a great and noble 
Genius tor all the Sciences, and a Spirit that 
F enabled 
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enabled him to ſurmount all the Difficulties he 


met with in his endeavours after Eloquence. 
After he had well furniſh'd his Mind with all 
the Knowledge that was neceſſary to his Pro- 
feſſion, he applied himſelf to a certain Come- 
dian whom Potius calls Neoptolemus, to learn 
the Art of Pronunciation. Quintilian calls him 
Andronicns, and Plutarch Satyrus ; which makes 
it probable, that being ſo paſſionately deſirous 
of ſucceeding in that Art, * made uſe of ſeve- 
ral Maſters. Satyrus, who was a very good 
Declaimer, and underſtood his Art very well, 
made him begin, as Plutarch tells us; with re- 
peating ſome of Sophocles and Euripides his Poems 
in order to Form his Voice ; which when he 
had done, his Maſter repeated them after him 
with ſo much Life and Grace, that they ſeem d 
quite another thing. Upon this remarkable 
difference in the very Pronunciation, he began 
to be ſenſible how very requiſite a good Pro- 
nunciation is to an Orator; ſince the very ſame 
thing differently Pronounc'd, appear d it ſelf fo 
ſtrangely different to him. 

Thus by the helpof theſe Maſters, this young 
Man found great Encouragement from his Ge- 
nius and Natural Inclinations, to determine 
him with Reſolution towards the making him- 
ſelf Maſter of the Art of Pronunciation, as the 
principal Art in which his Eloquence conſiſted. 
And\indeed, he added to his Natural Vehe- 
mency ſuch lively i:xterior Actions, that it was 
impoſſible to hear him, without feeling at the 


very bottom of ones Soul the ſenſible Effects of 


his Actions. Valerius Maximns tells us, that he 
had a very quick and brisk Eye, the Motions 
of which he took the Advantage of, to exprels 
in his very Face whatever Action was requr 
ſite to his Subject, and to make himſelf = 
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Demoſthenes and Cicero. 67 
Terrible,” whenever there was occaſion. He lr ipſovul- 
gave his Voice ſuch an Inflexion, and ſuch a“ 3 
Tone to his Words, and ſuch an Air to all 22 
Actions that he gain'd the Admuration of all nu ema- 
that heard him. nat. Fab. 

So that Action was almoſt the Sovereign zg 11. © 3. 
Quality in which his Eloquence conſiſted; and u 5. 
he himſelf was us d to ſay that it was the firſt, „ dedit 
ſecond, and third Part of it; meaning there - Demofhe- 
by, that the whole Art of Eloquence confilted%* Quint. 
in Speaking well, whatever he had to ſay, and 3. 
that every thing is to be rated according to the man- 
ner it 1s delivered in But nothing can give us 
a better Idea of the great Advantage Demoſt- 
henes had over all other Men in this Art of 


| Pronunciation, and in a graceful Action, g,,,;, 


than the Teſtimony of his greateſt Rival. For inde ſunt, 
Eſchines being caſt in a Suit he was engaged A untur. 
in againſt Creſipbon, whom Demoſthenes had de- — ” 
tended, for — and Grief, had retir'd to 1. 
Rhodes, where ſome of his Friends Importunin 
lim to repeat to them the Oration he ha 
made againſt Creſipbon, he read it over to them; 
upon which they requeſted likewiſe of him, 
to let them hear that which Demoſthenes had 
made againſt him, which he likewiſe did, and 
read it to them very diſtinctly, whereupon 17455; 4d. 
they all began to admire it; but what would miremini, 
you have done, ſays he, had you heard him ſpeak it li ipſum 
himſelf, thereby intimating his excellent way 3 
of Pronounciation. ; 
Io this animating Power of Action, he had 
join'd the equal Force of great and noble Ex- 
preſſions, of lively Deſcriptions, of moving 
Paſſages, and of Images proper to affect ard 
make ſtrong Impreflions upon the Mind. In 
fine, all his Diſcourſe was full of Expreſſive 
Figures, of frequent Apoſtrophes, and — 
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ted Interrogations, which gave Life and Vigour 


Aut qui 
non eſt, aut 
majorem 


qui eſt faciat eſfectum. Hec eſt illa rebus indignis, aſperis, invidiiß q 
vim addens Oratio, qua præter alias valuit plurium Demoſt henes 
lib. 6. chap. 2. 9 


A Compariſon of 


to, and animated all he faid, as Longinus ob- 
ſerves. So that we may truly affirm, that ne- 
ver any Orator rais'd his Anger, Hatred, In- 
dignation, and indeed all his Paſſions to that 
height as Demoſthenes did. And this, doubtleſs 
was the Reaſon that made Demetrius Phalerius 
fay, that he Harangned, as if he had been inſpir d 
and Eratoſthenes in Plutarch, that he ſpoke Ih an 
Enthufiaft. For he was as it were inflam'd 
when he ſpoke, by the Heat of his Action, and 
the violent Tranſport of his Imagination, 
What ſhall I fay of that ſharp Style, where- 
with he ſtir'd up the Minds of all the Common- 
wealth againſt Philip, without any regard to his 
Quality; of thoſe bitter Invectives he made 
againſt Midias, in order to render him odious 
and obnoxious to Publick Hatred; of thoſe 
vehement Tranſports of Paſſion he was in 
againſt Eſchines, in his Oration for Creſpbon; 
all thoſe frequent Invocations of the Gods; 
of thoſe Apoſtrophes to the Sun and Stars; 
of thoſe Oaths by Heaven and Earth, by Foun- 
tains and Rivers, according to the Maxims of his 
Religion; and of thoſe ſtrange forc'd Figures, 
and of all thoſe violent Paſhons, and furious 
Commotions, which we meet with in the ſeve⸗ 
ral parts of his Diſcourſes ? To all which, he 
adds a Tone more "Thundering than that of 
Pericles, whom he had Propos'd for his Imita- 
tion. And this Vehemency of Action, joind 
with that of Expreſſion, 1s what makes up the 
Character of that powerful Eloquence, which 
none ever arriv'd to but Demoſthenes, as Longi- 
nus aſſures us, and of which Quintilian has left 


us 
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us ſo fair a Deſcription in his I1ftiturions, where 


he ſays, that Demoſthenes made what. Impreſſions 


leas'd upon thoſe that beard him, by inſpiri 

1 with FE OWN 3 timents and Faſſions, or 55 
railing thoſe they were alreadypoſſeſs'd of ; by making 
ben ſenſible 1 all his Ardour, and by ſtirring u 
in them Anger, Envy, or Indignation againſt 375 
he was bimſelf againſt; and this was the Prin- 
cipal Art in which his Eloquence confifted, 

He had alſo a particular Talent in repreſent- 
ing things exactly with all their Circumſtances, 
which is of no {mall Moment in order to gain 


Credit with the People, to whom all things 


ſeem to have à greater Degree of Probability 
if they are but well Circumſtantiated. And 


he had ſo exquiſite an Art of Painting all things 


according to Nature, that the meereſt Fables, 
as he related them, wou'd perſuade more, upon 
the Account of that ſimple plain way he Ak. 
ver'd them in, than the moſt ſubſtantial Rea- 
ſons, than the moſt convin wg Truths alledg'd 
by others. And theſe kind of Repreſentations 
of things taken according to Nature, were 
what he had wonderful Succeſs in. 

We are told by Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, that 
Demoſthenes his Eloquence was very Artificial; 
he cou'd turn and wand, and tread the moſt 
unbeaten Paths, to come to his propos d End 
with the greater Security. And thus in his 
Oration about the Fleet that was order'd to be 
fitted out againſt the King of Perfa, by Repre- 
ſenting to them the Difficulties they wou'd 


meet with in ſuch an Enterprize, without en- 


gaging all Greece in the Deſign ; he makes the 
whole Undertaking ſo difficult, according to his 
Account of it, that, though he ſeems as to all 
appearance to perſuade them to it, yet he in 
reality diſſuades them from it, as he at firſt in- 

Eq tended. 
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Ut objurga- tended. And in the ſame Manger, when he 
ret populi deſign'd to blame the Cowardice of the Athe- 
1 _ ntans, he did it by Repreſenting to them the 
laude ue; Valour and Heroick Actions of their Ance- 
maluit. tors. : s 8 ; | * | 
Quintil. Quintilian, in the ſixth Book of his Inſtituti- 
& 1, Ons, explains this Artificial Turn, which this 
probantes Orator made uſe of to ſurprize his Auditors 
pejorum and of which he had his firſt Ideas from Thu- 
peniteret. cydides, in the Examples of Nicias and Archi 
* danmas. Ulpian obſerves,” that there were but 
tew Examples of this Artifice amongſt the Ora- 
tors of his time. 1 | 

And this it was without doubt, which gave 
Hermogenes occaſion to ſay, in his firſt Book of 
Leas, that Demoſthenes was very Artful in con- 
cealing his Art. Upian ſdys the ſame in more 
expreſs Words, in his Prefice to the Olinthiacks 
Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus pa rticularly commends 
the excellent ordering of his Diſcourſe, which 
he marſhals with ſo much Art and Method, 
that he always ranks every thing in its molt 
Proper Place. But although he had a moſt admr 
rable Talent at diſplaying his Reaſons to the 
beſt Advantage, and of eſtabliſhing his Argu- 
inents upon firm and laſting Foundations, yet 
was he infinitely more expert at confuting 
thoſe of his Adverſaries by the ſtrength of Is 
Enthymemes, which were ſo celebrated by all 
Antiquity. And he never appear'd more pow. 
ertul, than when he was moſt powerfully at- 
tack'd, as we may obſerve in his Oration for 
Cteſiphon, the Succeſs of which riſes, as to its 
Value, in proportion to the Greatneſs of the 
Merit of E/chines, his Adverſary. Never was 
any Affair tranſacted by two Orators, wit 
greater Heat and Fury, or with greater Appl: 
cation, for they were full four Years in pre 
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Demoſthenes and Cicero. 71 
ing their Matter. This Animoſity which 4d uod 
— ve throughout all Greece, cl toge- Judicium 
ther from all parts a mighty Conconrſe of Au- 4 
ditors to aſſiſt at this Deciſion , and to fee ag 707A Gre- 
Tryal of Skill between theſe two Great Men, . /a&us. 
who were ſo celebrated for their Emulation. uud enim 
But at this Vehemence was the Principal , 2 
Quality of this Orator, ſo Photius aſſures us, Hi 
that thoſe Harangues he made to the People, Oratorum 
had more Force and Energy in them than'® gf 
thoſe he made to the Senate; for whatever is 0 
Great and Noble in Eloquence, is ſo to Advan- & 3 
tage, when deliver'd before a Great Aſſembly. cis in- 
It is true indeed, that the Credit he had gain d / con- 
in the State by the Integrity of his Intentions, Ci 4. 
Authoriz d him to fay any thing, and to ſpeak op. gen. 
to this People with Indignation and Reſent- orar. 
ment, who were of that Temper, that they 
muſt be preſs'd to their Duty. The Sharpuets, 
this Orator us'd, and the frequent Inſtances he 
gave them of his being Angry and Enrag'd at 
them, were not in the leaſt diſpleaſing to them, 
when they were once ſenſible that there was a 
neceſſity of waking them out of that Lethargy; 
into which their natural Negligence and Idle- 
neſs had led them; and Demoſthenes, that he 
might the more ſecurely manage this fort of 
People, who were truly Proud and Haughty, 
but withal Timorous and Cowardly, made a 


| great ſhow of his Zeal for the Good of the 


State upon all Emergencies. They had ac- 
cuſtom'd themſelves to bear his Invectives and 
Reproaches, by Reaſon of the Fruit they often 
reap'd from his good Counſels. Neither was 
he himſelf Ignorant how requiſite it was ſome. 
times to appear Angry and Severe, that he 
might be Uſeful to thoſe that heard him. 


F 4 There 
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There was nevertheleſs in this Auſtere kind 
of Eloquence, a. great deal of ſolid Reaſon, 
of ſound Judgment, and good Senſe, without 
any falſe Colours, without any thing that is 
weak or ſuperficial; and his Reproaches, how 
ſevere ſoever, were always taken in good 
part, becauſe be back d them with ſuch weigh - 
ty Reaſons and Arguments as were irreſiſtible. 
His Language was the common Dialect, having 
nothing in it that was far fetchd, or ilite⸗ 
ly Nice, and yet it was very Pure, and highly 
agreeable to the Delicacy of Taſte then pre- 
valent at Athens. But he had an Art of giving 
his Language, as plain as it was, all the Lite 
and Vigour that con'd be; ſo that he pleas'd by 
the Vehemence of his Action. And now'that 
we may the better make our Judgment of the 
Value of his kloquence, we ſhall do well to 


obſerve the Effects it produc'd, + 90 0 
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The Effeds of Demoſthenes his Eu. 
quence, and the Commendations the 
Ancients gave of it. | 


* 1 „ 9 
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N all the Men of Learning have had 
a mighty Contention amongſt them- 
ſelves, who ſhou'd ſpeak moſt in Commendati- 
on of this Orator; yet nothing that any of them 
have produc'd in his Praiſe, — me com- 
arable to what Lucian ſays of him by the 
outh of Alexander's Succeſlor. Had it not been 
for Demoſthenes, ſays King Antipater, I had 65 
en 
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len Athens with leſs difficulty than I did Thebes , 
hut he was every where to 75 e my Deſiaus; be 
cond by no means be ſurprix d, but was alone more 
omidable than whole Fleets and Armies : What 
won d be haus done, had he had the Command of an 
Army, or the Adminiſtration of the Publick Reve- 
ines, when we found it a Matter of ſuch difficulty 
o defend our ſelves againſt the very force and power 
of his 4 ords . - , | 

King Philip reflecting how terrible this Man 
you'd have been, had he had any Warlick 
ommand, when the Thunder of his Eloquence 
ras ſo dreadful, ſays in the ſame Place, Let no 
me call the Athenians my Enemies, for I know none 
have but Demoſthenes : It is he alone that wages 
War withme, that oppoſes my Deſigns, and fruſtrates 
al my Enterprizes. And indeed, *twas his Elo- 
quence that join'd all Greece in a League againſt 
he Macedonians, that brought the Thebans into 
he Alliance, though they were before engag'd 
o Philip; and this notwithftanding, that Prince 
ad ſent to Thebes two of his greateſt Miniſters 
pt State, Amintas and Clearchus, to ſecure his 
ntereſt, and oppoſe the Deſigns of Demoſthenes, 
ho was there as Envoy from the Athenians. - 
So that this incomparable Perſon gave that 
rince more trouble, and more confounded his 
Affairs by the Sole Power of his Office, than 
he Hreum with all its Gallies, or the united 
orce of all Greece. Nay, his Fame was ſo dr concur- 


d reat, that as ſoon as it was known that he was = ex tet 
n- Wo ſpeak in Publick, there was a great Con- 2 2 
t. ourſe of People from the Neighhouring Parts Demo- 
m Wo bear him. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus conſeſſes, ſthenes 

n- bar whenever be read one of Demoſthenes his Ora- ©furus 
he ont, be formd himſelf” ſo ſtrangely mov'd, that he _— 
en s not himſelf, but was wholly poſſeſsd with the Orat. Cic. 
2 


pirit of that Author ; he was fully ſenſible of, and Epiſt. ad 
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74 A Compariſon of 
much touch l with all his Paſſims of Hatred, Anger, 
Pity, Indignation, and Hape; and. all be ſail, 
made the hoe Impreſſions upon him, as the Myſteries 
of the Goddeſs Cybele did upon ber Prieſts. Ian 
not ſurpriz d at this Charm, at this Enchant. 
ment, which ſo niovd and affected this Leam- 
ed Man, when he read Demoſthenes, for as he 
was himſelf of a very penetrating Judgment, 
ſo he did eaſily comprehend the Reaſons, en- 
ter into the Thoughts, and take all the Views 
of this Orator; and by-a kind of Sympathy of 
Sonls, dive as far into them as if they had been 
his own Thoughts. And there is no one but 
will find the ſame Effects from reading the On 
tions of Demoſtbenes, if he read them with the 
ſame Attention and Preparation of Mind a 
this Orator did. For we cannot but be touch 
with them, if we are rightly diſpos d. 
One need only be at the Trouble to read 
Piutarch, in the Life of Demoſthenes, to be ac 
quainted with the ſtrange Effects of his Elo 
quence, But when I had read that, nothng 
ſeem'd to me to tend more to the Honow 
and Glory of this great Man, than what Cu 
Cern Filtan ſays of him, That it was the Elequence i 
quantus e Demoſthenes, that made Cicero an Orato, 
magni ex · And this is what Cicero himſelf acknowledge, 
parte fecit. when he ſays, That he made it his Endeavour i 
— & r. follow him, — cou'd never attain to it. 
Demoſhe- I mention not the Advantage Demoſthent 
nem imite- gain d over Python the Orator, and prime Mt 
wir quid niſter of State in Philips's Court, whom Diodros 
9d," Siculus ſo much commends: Nor that Sucab 
von aſſequi. he had againſt Hyperides and Phocion, fo admiti 
vr. Brut. by Pltarch; but ſhalt paſs on to thoſe Cm 
mendations the Men of Learning have give 
this incomparable Orator. q 
2 
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Eratoftbenes in Plutarch ſays, There is ſomething 
Dwine in Demoſthenes his Eloquence, Leofthenes 
in Lucian, aſſures us, that Demoſthenes his Diſ- 
courſes are the only ones that to him ſeem o 
have any Life and Vigor in them. Theophraſtus 
being ask'd what he thought of Demoſtbenes his 
Eloquence, anſwer'd, that he found it much Su- 
gerior to the Merit of the Athenians. Polyeuttes 
the great Spectian Orator, who had a ſhare in 
the Adminiſtration of the Publick Affairs, and 
who liv'd in Theophraſius his tune, gives this as 
his Opinion, that Demoſthenes was the Greateſt of 
Orators. Ariſtotle preſenting this Great Man to 
Alexander, aſſures that Prince, that the Greatneſs Luc. in 
of his Genius, and the Force of bis Eloquence had Dæmoſt. 
made him admire him above all others. Alexander 
the Great, call'd him the moſt Powerful of all Ora- 
tre in the Art of Perſuaſion, and ſaid, That his 
Eloquence was enchanted, becauſe he cou d perſuade 
to what he pleas d. Menedemus in Cicero. ſays of 
him, That he had the Art of moving the Paſſions, 
and raiſing them as he pleas'd. 

Hermogenes in his Ideas, teſtifies of him, That 
the CharaFer of this Orator, was the moſt Ferfect and 
Compleat of any. Dionyjius Halicarnaſſeus lays, 
Ihat be . in Eloquence all bis Predeceſſors, 
Hucceſſors, and Contemporaries. Suidas, that he ex- 
freſ'd with a wonderful Force what he had premedi- 
tated, Cicero ſearching for a perfect Orator in 
the Idea he gives us of one, declares, that there 
is 10 Example, to be found of an abſolutely perfect 
Ovator but in Demoſthenes. Valerius Maximus, 
allures us, that his very Name alone gives us a 
Notion of all that is Great in Eloquence. Longinus 
ſtiles his Eloquence naturally Great and Sublime, 
and of the moſt conſummate Perfetion, Piutarch 
and Quintilian have ſaid more on this Subject 
than all the reſt. Antonius, in his Epiſtles to 

| Symma- 
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Learning, and the Knowledgethey have in Rhetoric 
I thon'd never draw to a Concluſion, were Ity 


| ſuffice, to give us an Idea of the extraordinay 


A Companion of 


Symmachus ſays, That never any cou d ever ary 
ro the firength of Demoſthenes his Reaſoning., 
Theſe Eulogies may be oppos'd to the Inn 
ctives of Frrvenel and Sidonius, who have Re 
proach'd Demoſthenes with the Obſcurity of hj 
Birth, as if the Faculties of the Soul, and th 
natural Abilities of every Man, depended up 
the Circumſtances of his Nativity, I .pals h 
in ſilence the Commendations that have bee c 
given him by our Modern Writers, but cane: 
omit what one of the moſt conſiderable hath 
ſaid of him, Fhat no one can well underſtand th 
whole Art of his Enthymemes and Argumentating 
but according to the Advances they haue made ij 


to take in all that might. be produc'd upon this 
Subject; what hath been already ſaid, my 


Worth of this Great Man, and a juſt Eſtimat 
of his Merit. | 


C RAP. XVI. 
A Character of Cicero's Eloquence, 


T Ever was any Perſon Born in a more hap 
\ py time for Eloquence, nor his Bini 
accompanied with more remarkable Circum 
ſtances, than was that of Cicero. He was de 
ſcended of a Father, that was a Perſon of vel 
good Quality, and came into the World at! 
time, when the Government was in its | 
flouriſhing Condition, at a Period, when Pro 
Knowledge was come to its Perfection, and Fit 
a 
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an Age the moſt Refin d and Poliſh'd that ever 
was. Nature, which for the moſt part —_— 
forth her Productions at all Adventures, wit 


de ont any choice of Materials, or other deſign 
bs than to go on in her old beaten Tract, did not 
tie WM obſerve her Rules, did not keep to her Princi- 
pa ples in what concern'd him; for ſhe never was 


more favourable to any one that was deſign d 
for a perfect and moſt accomplith'd Orator. 
She began with adorning his Body with all 
thoſe Graces that con'd make him lovely, and 
with furniſhing his Mind with all thoſe natural 
Qualities that were proper to render him an 
extraordinary Perſon. His Melancholy, which, 
according to Ariſtotle, is the common Temper 
of great Wits, had nothing in it that was dull 
or heavy; and what is very unuſual, there 
as never any one ſingle Perſon that was Ma- 
ter of ſo ſich ſolid Reaſon, and had fo much 
igour and Vivacity at the {ame time. 
He had a great Soul, a penetrating Judg: 
ment, a neat, plain, and regular, but a rich 
and fruitful Fancy, a tender Heart, a+ taking 
ur, a charming Delivery, a haudſome Face, 
u good Voice, a pleaſing Addreſs, a command- 
ng Preſence, and a general Agreeableneſs in 
all Reſpects. Plutarch aſſures us, that he was 
0 aimable in his tender Years, that the Fa- 
hers of thoſe he ſtudied with, took a delight 


ap Wn ſeeing him at School. Thoſe vaſte Stores of 
ntl Wnowledge, and thoſe immenſe Treaſures of 
ur Learning, with which he had, with fo much 
dare and Labour, repleniſh'd his Mind, af ter 


nany Years ſpent, and many Voyages under- 
Aken in the purſuit of the Polite Arts and Sci- 
aces, added Weight and Authority to all he 
propos d, and made hum ſpeak with the great- 
At Solidity that can be 1magin'd. And indeed, 

without 
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78 A Compariſon , 
without this Foundation of Knowledge, Flo- 
quence 1s but a confus d Heap, a meer Trifle cr 
Tone, fit only to make a Noiſe in the World. 

Beſides this Solidity, which includeth fo much 

| Senſe and Prudence, he had a certain Sprite 
lineſs of Wit, a peculiar Grace, which gaye 
an Embelliſhment to all he ſaid; ſo that what. 
ever was the Product of his Imagination and 
Fancy, he gave it a fine turn, and made it ap 
pear in the moſt agreeable Colours. Whate 
ever he treated of, whether 1t were the moſt 
abſtruſe Queſtions of Dialect, the moſt Barren 
parts of Natural Philoſophy, or the moſt per 
plex'd intricate Caſes of the Law ; whateve 
came within the Compaſs of his Diſcourſe, 
though never ſo entangled, though never ſo 
ſurrounded with Difficulties, did ſtill ſhare d 
that Gayety of Spirit, of that Spritelineſs d 
Wit, and of thoſe Graces that were ſo Natur 
to him. For we muſt own, that never am 
one ever had the Talent of Writing ſo judic 
ouſly and ſo agrecably at the ſame time, that 
never any one ever yet had the Art of mixing 
ſo much good Senſe, and ſo much good Wit 
together. 

He has moſt exactly drawn his own Chan 
cter, in that he has given us of Craſſus, who 
he has deſcrib'd as the moſt accompliſh'd On 

cao ni. tor of his time. He bad, ſays he, much Gravy 
vil tatuo in his Diſcourſe, but that Gravity was free aw 
Ter poſe pleaſant ; he was Elegant without Afﬀeation, l 
* "mg had a popular Air, ſupported by the Dignity au 
Craſſus per. Grandeur of his manner of Expreſſion. Andn 
ſexamMar- Truth, he can by no means be look'd upon u 
6 Cicer- have acted amiſs in thus drawing himſelf in tis 
ws ſufine- Perſon of him, whom he prefer d to all othen 
Map. in and whom he look'd upon as the moſt ern 


lib. 1. de Model of Eloquence. And this is the Rer 
Orat. jo 
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ſon why, in his Book ds Oratore, he expreſſes Ferſatus in 
his own Sentiments upon the Subject of Elo- 9” 2m 
ence by the Mouth of Craſſus, and ſeldom 5. 
ſpeaks but in his Perſon, to give more weight Cic. in 

o what he ſays, and to authorize his Opinions. Brut. 

ind as his Knowledge was U niverſal, fo did gy 
e write equally well upon all Subjects, which ,,,,;;,, © 
sa certain ſign of the Greatneſs and of the 4ic-»4 ge- 
ccellency of his Genius, which admitting of verb, 
o bounds, was capable of ſucceeding in what- 7” 3 
dever he engag d in. And this alſo, is one of — 
hoſe chief Commendations Cicero gives his I. 12. c. 9. 
raſſus. There are many other things to be 
aid of him, were we to deſcend to particulars. 

But after all, the principal Perfection of his 

loquence, was his admirable Talent of affect- 

g the Heart upon Pathetick Subjects, by that 

onderful Art of moving the Paſſions, the 

round and Foundation of which he had trom C 

ature, and which he ſo well improv'd by a con- nd OR 
tant Study of Arifforle's Rhetorick. For in that natur in 
lone is the whole Artifice of Eloquence pre- judiciis, 
ominant, in that alone it diſplays it ſelf in its““ Fe- 
all Luſtre and with all its Force, by the great 7 
lotions and violent Impreſſions it makes in Quint. 

e Heart in ſtirring up the Paiſions. Cicero I. 5. c. 2. 
as Maſter of this ſort of Eloquence in fo 

minent a Degree, that in Caſes of high Impor- 

ance, when ſeveral Orators were to Plead, he 

ad always thoſe Parts aſſign'd him, in which 

e might be moſt Pathetical, becauſe he had 

reater Succeſs in that than all others of his 

4 nfrotetſion. Brutus himſelf ſaid, That though 

n 0 ortenſus was fo well qualified for Eloquence, 

the to vie with Cicero, or at leaſt to oppoſe him 
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hen any Cauſe, and upon any Affair, were it of 
xii greateſt Moment, and of the higheſt Im- 
Rerertance; yet he, without the leaſt Contenti- 

{a0 on, 
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0: playg>0n, moſt freely yielded to bim in tke Ant d 
re & la 
ment atione 
forum com- 
pleremus. 
Orat. 


Peroration, becauſe, it was Cicero's Sovereign 
Perfection to be moving, and to make Impreſ 
ſions upon the Minds of the Judges by the 
Turns of his Eloquence. And in this he hai 


ſach wonderful Succeſs, that ſometimes he 


wou'd force Sighs and Tears from all that ſoo 
round the Bar. Theſe ſtrange Effects proceed 
ed from a ſingular Art he had of working and 
inſinuating himſelf into the Heart through the 
Mind; where by the force of his Reaſoning 
he was able to Sow "thoſe Seeds from when 


thoſe ardent Motions ſprang, which he made 


uſe of to ſhake the Reſolutions of all tha 
heard hum. | e 
That he arriv'd to this height of Perfectia 
is principally n to the Qualities of his Nx 
tural Temper Diſpoſition : + For he had! 
very tender Soul, and a ſoft paſhonate Ai, 
In the ſecond Place, the Graces of his Deliver 
and Pronunciation, gave him a very eaſie at 
mittance into the Hearts of his Audience, wit 
finding themſelves ſurpriz'd by ſo many Cham 
had not the Power to make any Refiſtanc, 
But to all theſe Natural Beauties, he likewlk 
added an infinite number of Artificial one 
which he diſplay d throughout his whole Di 
courſe, by an Eloquence embelli{h'd with 4 
the Figures and Ornaments of Speech; al 
this is, what is one of the Brighteſt and md 
Reſplendent parts of his Character: For nem 
had any one Perſon in any Language ſo iluel 
a Tongue, or ſuch a command of Words, 
Plainneſs maintain d by a great deal of 900 
Senſe, and ſupported by an Air of Majelt 
is, in my Opinion, the Sovereign Perfection 
Diſcourſe, I find in the Expreſſions of th 
Ancients, who are our trueſt . 1 | 
elel 
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ñiferent Characters of Plainneſs. In Ceſar a na · 
red Plainneſs, a pure Simplicity; in Petros an | 1 
affected one; and the third in Cicero, who knew 
bow to' chooſe a juſt Temperament between 1 
18 theſe two Extreams, in order to compleat the l 
Character of Expreſſion he had Form'd, which, f 
nin my Opinion, is the moſt perfect of all. | 
WW Ceſar is too plain, Fetronius not plain enough, . N 
and Cicero as he ought to be. For in avoiding 
de Barrenneſs of Ceſar, and the Affectation of 
Frrronius, he knew how to interweave his Or- 
naments, how to mix them with ſuch things as 
were capable of receiving them, and how to 
cut them off from ſuch as deſervd them not, 
without ſoaring above his Subject; as Men of 
little Spirits, of mean and narrow Capacities, 
and as thoſe that come under the Character and 
Denomination of Juvenile Writers, are us'd to 


do; ſo that the Plainneſs of Cicero's Diſcourſe, 
ven is more or leſs, according as the Subject re- 
- 4 quires, | | 


His Metaphors are neither too dazling, nor 
too hard; his Diſcourſes run eaſie and natural; 
his Connexions neither forc'd nor far fetchd; 
all his Figures and Ornaments rang'd in their 
proper Places: His Thoughts are great, and 
it is hard to determine whether he was more 
happy in chooſing or in expreſſing them. In 
fine, he never wanted in his Expreſſion any of 
thoſe Qualities that are requiſite in order to 
pleaſe or affect his Audience. 
In ſhort, he had a greater Soul, more Wit 
and Fancy, and a larger Extent of Knowledge 
than Demoſthenes, and ſucceeded better in al! 
the kinds of Writing. And St. Auguſtin, as 22 me 
Learned as he was, never ſpeaks, but with e 


| omny vane 
bs & immortalitatem ſapientia concupiſcebam aſtu incredibils. Confeſs. 
Wd. 3. cap. 4. | 

G the 


the greateſt Admiration, of .a Book which C- 
cero writ, upon the Love of Wiſdom, which 
bears the Title of Hortenſus; with which that 

reat Father was ſo affected, that every thing 
elle appear d mean and deſpicable to „ ba- 
ving conceiv d a moſt incredible Ardor, a moſt 
F for the Love of this Wiß⸗ 
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5 C n A 7. XVII. 
The Effects of Ciceros Hoquence, and 


the Commendations that have been gi- 


ven to it. 
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LY TE need not wonder then, that the Et 
feds of ſo Accompliſh'd an Eloquence 
were {o wonderful; for it was that alone, 

which without any other help, but the Vartue 

of the Orator, rais d him from a Man of no 

Note, and whoſe Anceſtors had bore no Civil 

Offices, to the higheſt pitch of Grandeur, and 

Omnia in- made him Maſter of the Common-wealth. It 
crements was that, by which he deſerv'd the moſt glort 
* _ ous Title, that ever any private Perſon coul 
715 nobil;ſ. hope to be honour'd with, and which all the 
fime. Vel. Conquerors that went before him cou'd neu 
Pater. attain to: For he was call'd, the Father d 
Prim his Country; which is the moſt proper Titls 
parens pe- £0 ſatisfie the Ambition of a Sovereign, wit 
trie appel. has a Soul great enough to give him a juſt pre 
laws. tence to an entire Maſtery over the Spirits d 
1 1 2 Men, by eſtabliſhing his Dominion in thel 
7 3® Hearts. It was in fine this Eloquence, whid 

triumph 
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triumph'd over Ceſar, even then, when he re- 


turn d from Conquering Pompey ;" even then, 


when he began to aſcend the Throne, and be- 
come Maſter of the greateſt Empire in the 
World. v7 1: AUD Of DAS 110 

For Cicero, being now come over to Caſar's 
Party, undertook the defence of his Friend 
Ligarius, who was accus'd of having born Arms 
againſt Ceſar, nothwithſtanding the great Ob- 
lgations he had to the contrary. Ceſar, who had 
already condemn'd him in his Heart, had yet 
a great Curiofity to hear what Gcero cou d ſay 
in his defence, whom he had not had the op- 
portunity of Hearing for a long time, by rea- 
ſon of his Abſence and Buſineſs in the War, 
which was then juſt ended; and therefore, 
when ſome of his Friends wou'd have diſſua- 
ded him from it, his Anſwer was, What matter plutarch. 
ts it ? Let us bear him, for ] bave already enter'd in Cig 
upon @ Reſolution that is not to be ſhaken, But this 
Orator ſpoke fo bravely in the defence of his 
Friend, that he mowd the Heart of Cæſar, 
notwithſtanding all the Reſiſtance he cou d 
make. And Cicero, having mention d ſome- 
thing to Ceſar's Praiſe, that happen'd in the 
Battel of Pharſalia; that Prince found a f- 
dain and ſtrange Commotion all over him, fo 
that, as if he had been Enchanted, he let ſome 
Papers drop which he had in his Hands. In ny jes - 
tine, he cow'd not refiſt ſuch powerful Charms, 6/iviſc; 
nor that ſubtle Artifice, that fine and delicate ”/ uri 
Manner, which the Orator made uſe of to Lig * 
commend him; and though he had taken a 
firm Reſolution before-hand, of not being over- 
come by the Eloquence of this powerful Ora- 
tor, yet was he at laſt fore d by his Rhetorick 
to pardon Ligarius. 5 . 

2 . 
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was ſo entire a Maſter of his own Reſoluti- 
ons, and fo difficult to be perſwaded to any 


A Compariſon of 
I mention not a Favour like this, which Gi 
cero obtain'd for King Deiotarus, and for his 
Friend Marcellus of the ſame Emperor, who 


thing. We need only look into the Comments 
Freigius has made, and that with wonderful 
Method, upon the Orations of Cicero, in order 
to give an Account of the particular Succeſs of 
every one of them, to learn the Power of his 
Eloquence. But I paſs by all the many Inſtan- 
ces that may be given, to haſte on to that Re- 
markable one of Cariline's Conſpiracy, by 


which he acquird ſo much Glory, 


Lucius Sergius Cataline, was a Roman of great 
Quality, but of a very dangerous Spirit, by 
reaſon of an intimate Union of the 
Virtues, with the greateft Vices. He had 
great Thoughts, and vaſt Deſigns, a hardned 
and obdurate Heart, a Soul confirm'd in Impie 
ty, a ſtrong and vigorous Conſtitution : He 
was temperate, very watchful, and always up 
on Action; never caſt down by adverſe For 
tune, cloſe and diſſembling, an Affectati. 
on of Frankneſs and Candor, fubtle withoi!t 
the leaſt appearance of Cunning, and never 
doing any thing without Deſign. He was Lr 
beral of whatever he had even to Prodigality, 
and inſatiably Covetous of what he had not. 
He had made himſelf Maſter of a ſort of E 
quence, _ to harangue Malecontent 
with, and to colour over and maintain tit 
moſt wicked Practices. He had an Art d 

romoting his Enterprizes, by engaging bi 
Perſon tor the conſequence of any Undert# 
king; and there was nothing that he engag{ 
in, but he might have purſued more home 


had he had but Conduct and Reſolution enougl 
f 
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to weary out the Obſtinacy of his ill Fortune. 


For never was any Perſon more brave and da- 
ring, and at the ſame time more unfortunate 
than Catiline, 

An Enemy of this Importance, who had en- 
gaged all the moſt conſiderable, and indeed 
the moſt extravagant part of the Youth of Rome 
on his ſide, ſtarting up againſt Cicero, at a time 
when Pompey was engaged in a long and trou- 
bleſome War, againſt the Kings of Pontus and 
Armenia. So that Rome was then unprovided 
of Forces, and exhauſted of all her Wealth by 
the Luxury of the Times ; and moſt Peoples 
Minds and Affections, whom Sylla's Dictator- 
ſhip had lately ſhaken and diſturb'd, were ſtill 
Unſettled md Flucuating, | 

In fo croſs a Conjuncture of Affairs as this, 
did this Turbulent Seditious Fellow, having 
found all Tuſcany and great part of Lombardy 


inclineable to a Revolt, appear a Candidate 


for the Conſulſhip, which he put up for, in 
the Name and upon the Credit of Ceſar, who 
had engag'd himſelf in this Deſign, the more 
to Countenance and Authorize him. Theſe 
his Pretenſions were likewiſe ſupported by ſe- 
veral Perſons of Quality, who declar'd them- 
ſelves more openly than Czſar ; for that Prince 
underſtood ſo well, how to behave himſelf in 
Affairs of this Nature, which were generally 
very hazardous, that he never engag'd, but 
when he had Numbers to engage him; but 
when he ſaw ſo many already declar'd, as took 
away all poſſibility of Danger to himſelf, what- 
ever happen d; ſo that, tho' he had a ſhare in 
moſt of the ill Practices that were put in Exe- 
cution againſt the State in his Time, yet he 
choſe his fide with ſo much Caution and Pru- 
dence, that he never was ſurpriz'd in any one 
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© of the Conſpiracies; and this made Cato ſay of 

ee er. him, That of ell thoſe that bad contriv'd any Plot 

— 44 againſt the State, Cæſar was the'only One that came 

everten- ſoberly to deſtroy the Commonwealth, the only One 

dam Rem- that endeavour d its overthrow with Moderation and 
publicem Chnduck. Ks fe A nt a 


in Rome, his Priſoners, he gave Orders to have 
them Beheaded before him. The People were fo 
ſurpriz d at this bold Action, that by the Advice 
of Catulus, who was then Preſident of the Se- 
nate, together with that of Cato, they decreed 
ſuch publick Honours to their Deliverer, as 
were beyond all Example. And it was upon 
this Account, that Cicero, by his unteign'd 
and unſhaken Courage, merited that Glorious 
Name, of the Father of bis Country; which has 
ſince been the Proudeſt Title, with which the 
Vanity of Emperours haye been much tranſpor- 
ted, and with which their Creatures have al 
ways flatterd and cajold them. After ſo 
brave an Action, upheld and maintain'd by the 
whole Force of his Eloquence, all the Party 
was ſo diſpirited, that Catiline was fain to quit 
Rome, the People beginning to be inflam'd with 
Indignation againſt him. ; 
me And upon the account of this glorious Att 
fecit Ry. on, Rome was more beholding to her Conſul, 
mulus, As her Deliverer, than to Romulus as Her Bull: 
quantam der; ſeeing her Being firſt Founded, was 4 
itt thing of meer Chance, but her Preſervation, at 
Liv.in ſuch a critical juncture, was the effect of the 
Sen, Decl. Oy. e 
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moſt Prudent and Generous Conduct that was 
ever known. The War which the Common- 
wealth engag'd in againft Antony, who by rea- 
ſon of his Conſulſnip, had graſp'd.the whole 
Government into his Hands, and the Raiſing 
of young OZavius, were as wonderful Effects of 
Ciceros Eloquence, as the Preſervation of the 
State, from the Ruine it was threatned with 
by Catalinè's Conſpiracy. 

And indeed, in this particular, this Orator 
did more than he himſelf intended: For he 
deſign'd nothing in raiſing Odtævius, but the 
Deſtruction of Antony; but the great things he 
ſaid in Commendat ion of the Virtues of that 
young Man, plac'd him fo high in the Eſteem 
and Value of the People, that it immediately 
rais'd him to greater degrees of Honour, than 
erer Antony enjoy'd ; and that advantage over 
Pompey, which coſt Ceſar ſo much Blood in the 
| Plains of Pharſalia,. was not ſo great, as that 

which Cicero's Eloquence alone gave . OFavins .. 

over Antony, For this young Man had ſo much - + 
Diſcretion, as to make uſe of Cicerg's Nomina- ' 
© I tion of him for Conſul, and of the Publick 
i Employments he put him x as ſo many. 


Steps and Advances to the Empire; a Deſign 
„ich Ceſer compaſsd with ſo much Difficul- | 
K qo tho he had the moſt Experienc'd of the _ 
J mans Legions to aſſiſt him, and had the + 
n Command of the Forces of the greateſt part of 
the World, who, Inſpir'd by his Valour, might 
5 have been put upon any Attempt, in Favour 
of their Prince. at 
l, W The Reputation of Ciceros Eloquence was 
| lo great, when Beftia and Merellus were Tri- 

1 WW bunes, that both of them us'd their utmoſt In- 

tereſt to hinder him from ever Speaking mM 
q Publick, becauſe of the too great Power he ha 
ar in Perſuading. G 4 I ſhall 


, J ſhall not here ſtay, to tranſcribe at length 
the 7 80 of all the Men of Learning, upon 
the Eloquence of this admirable Orator, which 

would be very tedious, when there are none 

but have eminently ſignaliz d themſelves by the 

very Praiſes they have given of this great Man. 

But I cannot omit the Teſtimony of the two 

firſt Ceſars, and of ſome others which are too 
conſiderable to be pafs'd by. Julius Ceſar, 2 
uintilian reports, ſays, that Cicero Triumph'd 

oftner, by Virtue of his Eloquence, than all the ref 

of the Romans by their Arms. Auguſtus in Pl 

zarch, ſays, that be was a very great Orator. Hor. 

tenſius aſſures us, that Cicero's chief Talent lay in 

moving the Hearts of his Audience, which 5 

the greateſt Commendation that can be given 

Vr natw an Orator, Aufidius Baſſus ſays, that his Elo- 
- ** quence was ſo extraordinary, that He ſcemd 
rem, Born for the Safety and Preſervation of the Con. 

Deleftari monwealth. Titus Livius, in a Fragment of his 

ante Eum which we find in Senecas Declamations, ſays, . 

paucſfimis, that never any Perſon bad gain d ſo much Admirati- i © 

im ve. On by bis Eloquence as Cicero; that be was bag Ml 

ro poſſſs, in bis Works, and in the Recompence and Reward 

»iſs aut ab of them. Paterculus, that no one could be a Ms: 

_ ——_ ſter of Eloquence to Perfe@ion, but he that had been 

"ur! »;. Converſant with Cicero. Pliny, the Hiſtorian, 

derit. Hiſt. that no Body is to be compar d to him. Quintilian, 

I. 1. amongſt many other Commendations of him, 

yo with which his Books are full, declares, that 

ingenii po. ts great Man was a Gift ſent from Heaven, in 
fitus. Hiſt, whom Eloquence took a delight to diſplay all it 

Nat. Prof. Power, and to unfold all its Riches, and that it wa 

4 @ ſhame not to yield, when be Perſuaded, 

I mention not that Famous Epigram, which 
Catullus made in praiſe of (Ciceros Eloquence, 
nor what Juvenal ſays, in Commendation d 
him in his Eighth Satyr; Martial in the yr 
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and fifth Books of his Epigrams; Cornelius So- 

verur, in his Poem, Pliiny the younger in his 

Epiſtles, and St. Jerome in his Epiſtles to Ne- 

otian, and in many other places of his Works, 

{ ſhall als over in filence, the Elogies of Au- 

yelius Vitor, Caſſiodorus, and of an — 92 Num- 

ber of others, who have done themſelves Im- 

mortal Honour, by the Praiſes they have given 

of this great Man. This is what I had to lay 

n particular, what I had to remark more di- 

ſtinctly, of the different Characters of the Elo- 

quence of Demoſthenes and Cicero. I come now 

to draw the ' Compariſon between theſe two 

Characters, which is the 
the whole Diſcourſe. 


1 * 5 . Y 
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to Orators. 
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13 we pretend to decide any thing, in 
en order to Reconcile thoſe that have de- 
an, clar'd themſelves in Favour of either of theſe 
an, two Orators, it will be very proper to eſtabliſh 
im, this undeniable Maxim, that, tho every thing 
hat bath but one Metaphyſical Truth, yet it may 
n have ſeveral degrees of Perfection and Good- 
it: WW neſs, which may conſiſt in very different Qua- 
wa! lifcations; and this is what may ſufficiently 
Authorize the ſeveral Reliſhes of Men, and 

hich Wl juſtify the various Judgments they make of 
nce, Wl things. For every Perfection aids have in its 
kiud, different Degrees, and be of a large Ex- 
tent, but the Truth of it cannot admit of that 
E Latitude, 
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Latitude, which being a perfect Conformity of 
our Apprehenſions to the Object, mult of ne- 
ceſſity, be {till and for ever the ſame. 
But, if this Maxim be found to be true in 
other things, it will prove much mere, ſo in 
Eloquence, which requires ſo great à number 
of different Qualities, in order to its Perfecti. 

on. And this, without doubt, was the Res- 
ſon, why Cicero makes Brutus obſerve, that 
tho' Cotta and Sulpitius were both Orators in 
Perfection, yet their Talents were vaſtly dif- 
ferent. | For Sulpitius His js Sovereign Excel 
lency, conſiſted in the Force and Vehemence 
o magnaz,, of his "Diſcourſe, whereas that of, Citta was 
(quit, Ar. 21] Sweetneſs and Gracefulneſs; whereupon, 1“ 


. Ee Ta 


— 
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2 pau; l | 
ow . Brutus ſpeaking of them cries out, O the admira- 1 


tum ſummi ble Art of Eloquence, which has ſo great an Ex. 
ent Ora tent of Perfe&ion ! for Cotta and Sulpitius er. 
ores, due hoth of them uccompliſß'd in their way, tho each of MN" 
res maxi- f PA ek 
me alters them wanted ſome conſiderable ©ualifications, And - 
alteri de. this ip wliat makes Cicero confeſs, That oo may il © 
fuir. Brut. be two accompliſb d and perfeF Qrators, tho theybt = 
TY atort- of very different Characters. Becauſe there are in e 
%%%, Eloquence, as in all, other things, Beauties df 


efſe ſu mmi, 5 / F257 
ow ſe very different kinds. 


diſſmiles Soc that, according to this Principle, we may 
fm. Tvid- judge between Denihſtbenss and Cicero, without 
dignitas Siving the Preference, either to one, or the 
ors, in a- Other; and decide theit Merit, without alot 
lis vem- ting the Prize to either; ſeeing both the ons, 
fas. bid. and the other, are in their kinds Sovereignl) 
Perfect. I ſhall therefore remark the Difie 
rences'that may be obſerv'd in the Compariſon 
of theſe two great Perſons. os 
As for Invention, which is the firſt of tha 
Natural Qualities that are neceſſary to an 

rator, it 1s difficult to determine, which 


them had moſt, ſince they both were _— 
n a 
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{or it, in ſo vaſt and elevated a Degree, and in 
ſo extraordinary a manner. But as the Fan 
ves the Invention all thoſe fine Turns, whi 
bb Beautify and Adorn it: ſo Cicero, having a 
more pleaſant, and a; more agreeable Imagina- 
tion, had by conſequence a finer Invention, 
Their Judgments ſeem to have been equally 
ſolid ; there is nothing to be found in them 
that is either falſe, or built upon a wr 
Foundation; all is Real and 'Subſtantial, and 
they both equally knew the Art of adding Elo- 
quence to their Solidity, and ſtrictly obfery'd 
that Precept of Arifforle, in his Rhetorick, who 
teaches us, that Perſuaſion is affected, by giving a Na+ 
tural turn to the moſt common things. And theſe com- 
mon things are order'd by them both, in ſo excel- 
lent a manner, as can admit of no Exceptions. 
Their Expreſſions are proper, pure, and neat, 
without the leaſt Affectation. Tho' Demoſt- Proprietas 
benes, by reaſon of the Copiouſneſs of the Greek bene, Gre: 
Tongue, allows himſelf a great deal of Harſh- 2 J. 
neſs in his Words | which Cicero avoids, who 12. © 16% 
in keeps cloſer to the Purity of his Language. 
dis way of N is more Modeſt, accor- 
ding to the Character of the Latine Tongue, 
a7 and the Diction of Demoſthenes, more Elegant 
and Delicate; but the Delicacy of Cicero, is 
neither ſoft nor effeminate, as Seneca obſerves. 
Both of them are equally ſtrong and powerful 
in the Sublime, and in that Elevated way of Diſ- 


— — Me. JH. 
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ah purſe, which Longinus treats of, and which he __ 
| alls the Image of a Great Soul. 7166 1 
1 Their Thoughts, and Expreſſions, are Strong 
Id Noble, having nothing in them that 1s 
noe eeping, or that is Flat and Inſipid: And 
ne ways attended with a Character peculiar 
chem, always accompanied with a certain 
nent r ot Majeſty, which ſo much diſtinguiſhes 


hem from all other Orators. But 
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But as the Genius of Cicero was more Univer- 
ſal than that of Demoſthenes, and his Learning 
of a greater Extent, and his Character more 
general; ſo had he the Advantage over him, 
of leaving no kind of Eloquence unpracticd, 
no Parts of Oratory, wherein he had not Ex- 
ercis d himſelf, as I obſerv'd before. 
Demoſthenes had confin'd himſelf to the Buff. 
neſs of the State, and of the Bar, that is, to the 
Judiciary and Deliberative Parts of Eloquence, 
and ſcarce ever writ any thing in the Demon 
ſtrative. For the Commendations he give MW f 
Chabrias the General, in his Oration againſt W 4 
Leptinus, are languid and faint, in Compari- f. 
ſon of thoſe which Cicero gave Pompey, in his I 
Oration for the Manilian Law. Libanius allo v 
pretends, that the Funeral Oration upon thoſe 
that were kill'd at Cheronea, which is to be (4 
tound amongſt Demoſtbenes lis Works, is not WM th 
his, becauſe the Style of it is too low. Heal WM th 
firms the ſame of the Oration of Love, becauſe WM p- 
it is too Soft and Effeminate, and not agree MW & 
ble to his ordinary Style. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſes, an 
is alſo of the ſame Opinion, who likewiſe ob ha 
ſerves, that Demoſthenes his Periods are ven th 
Quorem Round and Harmonius, and of a very reg he 
Pinutes lar Number; in which Cicero comes not behin- 
pleraſque hind him in my Opinion. | 12 
, The deſign of the Diſcourſe, the Order, D-WM N. 
clin, = viſions and Arguments, and all that any w 80 
dinem di. depend upon the Invention, are much alk jj; 
videndi, in both theſe Orators ; and that, becauſe the 5 
e both had reſolv'd to follow no other Fattem I tin 
41, but that of Nature, which is the only Rule wil yy 
nem, omnia mult Govern our ſelves by in all theſe Matten Ha 
denigue if we would Succeed ; and as they both Pro 
Je ſunt ceeded upon the ſame Plan, ſo is there but lt 
Quincil, l. tle difference to be found between them, my 
10. c. 1, £10 
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lation to things of this Nature. Not but that 


in the Argumentations of Cicero, his Logick 


ſeems more Exact, and lefs Intricate than that 
of Demoſthenes. It 1s alſo probable, that the 
Art of Syllogiſm, which Cicero had Studied with 
ſo much Application from DOOR Logick, 
was not ſo much in Practice in Demoſthenes his 
Time, whoſe Argumentations being only plain 
Enthymemes, were more Natural, and more 

eable to the Vehemency of his Paſſion, 
which was very Preſſing and Urgent. And 
his Art of deducing particular Conſequences 
from univerſal Principles, which Ariſtotle re- 
duc'd into a Method, and which Freigius has 
ſo well Collected out of Cicero, is much more 
Inſinuating, and ſuitable to his manner of 
Writing. 

Amidſt theſe Reſemblances, theſe are the 
chief Differences to be met with between 
theſe two Orators. Demoſthenes always takes 
things in a higher Tone than Czcero, and is more 
Paſhonate ; He is likewiſe more Grave and 
Serious, he ſets ahout his Buſineſs reſolutely, 
and Purſues things with Courage, without 
having any Reſpect of Perſons, no not, tho' 
they were Crown'd Heads. As ſoon as ever 
he was got into his Office, he treated Phzlip 
with Scorn and Contempt, without the leaſt 
regard, either to his Perſon or his Crown: 


| Nay, he does as it were Degrade him, and 


Strip him of all his Honours, that he may treat 
him like a private Perfon, tor he calls hum The 
Man of Macedonia, He likewiſe delights ſome- 
times, out of an Auſterity of Morals, which 
was Natural to him, to humble the Pride and 
Haughtineſs of the Athenians, who were ſo Jea- 
lous of their Authority. And as his Peeviſh 
Cholerick Temper was Viſible in all he _ 

0 
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Riget jus ſo did FR give himſelf up fo entirely to the im 
Oratio, ni- . Current of his —— that it wa 


0 
8 
— ſeldom that he was Cool, and with I © 
#ihil lene, out P 10N, when he {poke- His Diſcourſe i IT al 
| Sen. Cont, Rough and Harſh, and never Smooth or Moderate, 

Cicero is A greater Maſter of himſelf, and of Ml d 
all his Paſſions; he manages his Auditors to re 
better Advantage, and takes more gentle Mer ©! 
ſures; he has nothing that is Rude, pe 
that is Surly and Rough, but is pleaſant and hi 
agreeable, even in his Anger and Indignation, MW Pr 
and has the Art of pleaſing in whatever he A 
ſpeaks. It was he that firſt made the Roman WY ſm 
ſenſible of the Pleaſures of Eloquence, as Pl- 20. 
zarch obſerves of him in his Life, and that kney MW th: 
how to make that moſt delightful and pleaſant, Mi 
that was moſt Honeſt. Ar, 
Demoſthenes diſcovers in every Reaſon that I K. 
preſents it ſelf to him, all that is Solid and Sub I far 
antial in it; and has the Art of ſetting i I ve! 
forth in its full Stren gth and Vigour. Cicen, 
beſides this Solidity, which never eſcapes him, d 
does likewiſe lay hold on all that is agreeable Hof! 
and engaging, and never fails of his Aim in the 
purſuit of it. The Torrent of Demoſthenes his 
Eloquence is fo violent and rapid, his Rea 
ſonings ſo cloſe and ſo numerous, his whok 
Ex de Manner of Writing, has in it a height ſo like 
4 Rocks and Precipices, as Longinus expreſſes it 
. that it is great difficulty to follow him. Where 
as Cicero forces his Auditors to go before him; 
he ſo moves the Minds of thoſe he ſpeaks to 
and ſo affects their Hearts by his different 
Movements, that they gueſs before-hand win 
he has next to ſay, and in a manner 2 

him. And when he firft begins to ſpeak d 
- any thing, they find which way he tends d 
his * er by the Methods he makes ul 
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of, to let them know from whence he comes. 
So well he knew all the oprings and Turnings 
of the Heart of Man, and this was his great Art 
and chief Maſter- piece. 
Thus, that we may diſtinguiſh the Chara- 
ders of theſe two Orators by their real Diſte- 
rences, - We may affirm, accord ing to my Opini- 
on of the Matter, that Demoftbeyes, by the Im- 
petuouſneſs of his Temper, and the Force of 
his Arguments, and the Vehemence of his 
Pronunciation, was more preſſing than Cicero : 
As Cicero, by his ſoft and gentle way, by his 
ſmoot h inſinuating and paſſionate Movements, 
and by all his Natural Graces, is more affecting 
than Demoſthenes, The Greek ſtruck upon the 


had — hd _— 


— . A. YH. * OS. Bn 


1 
— 


Ardour and Violence of his Declaiming: The 
t Roman made his paſſage to the Heart, by cer- 
„nin pleaſing and impexceptible Charms, which 
ere Natural to him, and which he had A- 
„ dorn'd with all the Art Eloquence is capable 
0 of, One dazled the Mind, by the Splendour 
of his Lights, and brought a Diſorder upon the 
he Soul, by ſurprizing the Underſtanding; and 
the Inſinuating Genius of the other, by plea- 
+ Wl {ing and delighttul Paſſages, would ſlide into 
the very Heart. He had an Art of entring in- 
to the Intereſts, and of falling in with the In- 
clinations, Pajhons and Opinions of thoſe that 

heard him. | al 9 
And in this Diſtinction, I believe, may be 
found the Explication of that Paſſage of Lon- 
ginus in his Compariſon between Dewoſtbenes 
and Cicero, a Fragment of which is full left, 
and which it would not be eaſie to underſtand, 
without the Light of this Obſervation. For, 
at firſt view, that Similitude of Lightning, 
winch he makes uſe of to expreſs the Elo- 
| quence 


Mind, by the force of his Expreſſion, and the 
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querice of Demoſthenes, and that of a great Fire, 


to which he compares the Eloquence of Cicero, 
gives us no very diſtinct Idea of the Difference 

tween their Characters. One would ima. 
gine, that he meant no more, than that the 
Eloquence both of the one and the other, way 
fo Powerful, that nothing could reſiſt it. The 
Eloquence of Demoſthenes, ſays he, is a Whirl. 
wind, and a Clap of Thunder, that overturns al 
things, and that of Cicero, like a great Fin, 
which devours all things. So that Violence and 
Impetuouſneſs make up the Character of D- 
moſt benes his Eloque nce ; and the Progreſs ofs 
great Fire, which advances by Degrees toge 


ther with the Heat and Inſinuating Virtue of 


Fire, are the Principal Qualities of Ciceros 
The Grecian breaks out like Thunder: The 
Roman warms and inflames like a great Fire, 
And therefore Longinus adds, that Demoſthenes 
never fail'd of Succeſs, when he was to ftrike 
Terror into the Minds of his Audienee, and to 
work upon them, by ftrong Repreſentations 
and violent Motions. But when it was neceſ 
ſary to go to the very Heart, and to Inſinuate 
ones ſelf into the Mind, by all thoſe Graces 
and pleaſing Charms, which Eloquence is Mi 
ſtreſs of; then it was, that Ciceros Art was Tr: 
umphant, and that his diffus d enlarged Dif 
courſe, ſucceeded far better than Demoſthene: 
his more cloſe and conciſe Style; and the one 
is no more prevalent by the Eclat, the fur 
prizing Strength of his Reaſons, than the othe 
is by the warming and affecting Motions It 
raiſes. | 

We ſhould have learnt much more of tl 
Matter from this Judicious Critick, were the 
Place where he makes this Compariſon but 
perfect and entire, but the greateſt part of , i 
| 0 
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loſt, to the no ſmall Diſſatisfaction of his In- 
terpreters. But however, he ſays enough to 
eſtabliſh that Diſtinction T have made between 
their manner of Writing; which I find likewiſe 
conformable to Plutarch's Opinion, who in his 
Compariſon of theſe Two  Orators, ſays, that 
Demoſthenes is, throughout all, conciſe and cloſe, and 

every where very preſſmg, without the leaff Orna- 
ment of Beauty, whilft Cicero ſcatters his Grates | 
throughout his Piſcourſe, and is every where pleaſing Wi 


and 3 hiloftratus in his Lives of the Sect. 28. 
Sophiſters, and Dionyſius ing oa: in his 
Epiſtle to his Friend Ammeus, paſs the ſame 
Judgment on Denwftbenes ; and Longinus pre- 
* that he has always ſomething hard in his 
Style. h | | 
But in thus diſtingniſhing between. the dif- 

ferent Qualities of the Eloquence of theſe two 
Orators, we muſt come to ſome Temperament, al 
to ſome Agreement, and admit of a Limitation : 
too: For Cicero, tho' he was generally moving Li 
nnd affecting, could not, when it was requiſite, | 
add to his Natural Sweetneſs, ſo much Faſſion | 
© WH and Indignation as his Subject requir'd, or the 
5 WH moſt Tranſported Spirit was capable of; as ap- 
pears in the Orations he made againſt Verres, 
Piſo, Clodius, Vatinius, Catiline, and Antony. 
Demoſthenes likewiſe, is not ſo abſolutely given 
to be Violent and Paſſionate, but that he can 
ſometimes be as Soft and Gentle, as Moving 
and as Affecting, as we may ſee in ſome Paſ- 
ſages of his Olyarhiacs, in the Oration about the 
Liberty of the Rhodians, in the Defence of 
Diophites, and that of Crefiphon, and in the Ora- 
tion againſt Midias, though the Principal Chara- 
der of this laſt is Vehemence. But ſeeing the 
Genius of Demoſthenes, his Nature, his Art, his 
Anſterity of Morals, and his Action, _— 

H 11M 
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him to be Prefling and Violent; and all the | 
Natural Qualities of Cicero, were ſuch as made 
him pleaſe and affect; I am of Opinion, that 
we may diſtinguiſh them by theſe two diſſe. hn 
rent ways of Writing, in which conſiſt their b. 
Sovereign Perfection, and their Eſſential Cha- of 
racter. And it was, without doubt, for this Re-. of 
ſon, as much as out of Inclination and Com. I 
liance with the Natural Bent and Tendency af lar 
Fo Affections, that Demoſthenes dealt more in Ac- ¶ no 
cuſations than Cicero. For he hardly ever under- abe 
took the Defence of any one, his ſevere Hu- @ 
mour leading him to the Direct contrary. And the 
| Cicero accus'd but very few Perſons, for his Na MW he 
ture was more inclin'd to Sweetneſs, to Pity, MM 1it 
and Compaſſion, and it was againſt his Will, W cou 
whenever he accus'd any Man, as he himſelf 
tells us. ; 

Let Cicero's Genius being more Univerſal 
4 than that of Demoſthenes, he knew better hoy 
þ to turn himſelf to all things; how to Transform 
2 himſelf as he pleas d, and to Act any Cha. 
racter. He underſtood likewiſe, by a ſecret 
Art peculiar to him alone, how far to urge 
and purſue a thing, when it was requiſite to 
be very Preſſing; which in my Opinion, De 
moſthenes, by indulging himſelf too much i 
the Bent of his Inclinations, did not obſerve, 
and in which it was very eaſy to exceed, For 
no Body delights in being continually Impor 
tun'd and Preſs'd, but every one is always dif 
pos'd to be mov'd and affected with what ö 
pleaſing, and to be entertain'd with what 5 
agreeable. And this was Cicero's great Talent, 
who always pleaſes, and by the Pleaſure I 
affects us with, inſpires into us what Sent 
ments he will. It is this agreeable Air, whid 
being diffus d, and ſpread through all he fays 

Col 
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onſtitutes that ſweet obliging and engaging Elo- 
quence, - which has ſuch powerful —— 

But beſides that Demoſthenes had nothing in 
his Nature, that was tender and compaihonate, 
but was all Harſhneſs and Severity, the Laws 
of his Country prohibited him from making uſe 
of any thing that was moving and aſtecting, as 
I have before obſerv'd. So that he was cold and 
languid in his Perorations, which are commonly 
no more than plain Concluſions of what he was 
about, or at beſt, but ſo many meer Wiſhes, 
ſo many Vows and ſolemn Supplications for 
the Glory and Intereſt of his Country, which 

be made with Fervency, to give ſome kind of 

Life and Vigour to the Concluſions of his Diſ- 


8 courſes. 


8 


—— 
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7 Which of the two Ways of Writing 1s 
. the beſt in order to Perſuade. 


q a will be no hard Matter, by what I have 
remark'd upon Eloquence in general, to de- 
„termine, which of the two Ways of Writing fo 
remarkable 1n theſe two Authors, is the moſt 
preferable. 
/ The Orator who perſuades moſt, is, without 
al doubt, the moſt Eloquent. And being we 
perſuade but in proportion as we pleaſe, the 
Art of Perſuaſion being one and the ſame with 
that of Pleaſing, as Quintilian obſerves, we may 
venture to affirm, that Cicero, who pleaſes more 
than Demoſthenes, ought, in this particular at 
kaſt, to be eſteem'd more Eloquent than he. 
H 2 And 
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be perſuaded in his Underſtanding, unleſs it 


A Compariſon of 
And if there be a double Art of Perſuaſion, one 
that works upon the Mind and Underſtanding, 
and another upon the Heart and Will; we may 
proceed to examine which 1s the moſt proper for 
1 23 1 a | 
The Perſuaſion of the Underſtanding is ef. 
fected by a dazling Luſtre of much Light, and 
by a violent Impulſe of Reaſons, which the 
Mind cannot refift. It works in a certain Ee. 
vated Manner, and with fuch a Force and Vio- 
lence, as ſurprizes and confounds the Faculties, 
according to the Obfervation of Ariſtotle, But 
the Perſuaſion of the Heart, is produc'd by thoſe 
Graces 'and pleaſing Charms, which captivate 
the Will, and entertain it ſo delightfully, that 
it is pleas'd in forſaking its own Reſolutions, 
and in loſing its Liberty. For as the Under. 
ſtanding does not aſſent to any thing but the Evi 
dence of Reaſon, and is guided only by thoſe 
Lights, which are moſt illuminating, fo neither 
can the Will yield it ſelf to any thing, but what 
is moſt agreeable and moſt pleaſing. It nevet 
ceaſes to act voluntarily in ſubmitting its Laber: 
ty to the Pleaſure that carries it away, ' becaule 
in that it follows the Bent of its own Inclination, 
which is to be pleas d. 
It is enough, that one have ones Senſes in due 
Order to be mov'd at the Heart; but no one cal 


enjoy his Reaſon in Perfection, that is, is abt ling 
to underſtand the Force of a Conſequence. than 
that the Orator, that makes it his chief Buſinek 


to pleaſe, in order to perſuade, goes a {urer v 
to work than he who ſtrives to do it aul 
Conviction, becauſe every body is capable d 
being affected with what is pleaſant. 


Demoſthenes and Cicero. 
It is without doubt for this Reaſon, that, ac- 


cording to the Opinion of Cicero, the Multitude 
are better Judges of Eloquence, than the Lear- 
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Quod pro- 


bat multi- 
tudo, idem 


doctis pro- 


ned. For beſides that, the People are not pre- bandum. 


poſſeſt with thoſe Sentiments and Notions, about 
which the Learned World diſpute, they judge, 
as we may ſay, according to the Heart, which 
is leſs Subject to be impos d upon than the Un- 


Cic. in 
Brut. 


derſtanding, which ſuffering it ſelf to be dazled 
with falſe Lights, is liable to take things other- 


wiſe than they ready are: Whereas, the Heart, 
which judges only according to what it feels, 
cannot be miſtaken; for tis impoſſible it ſhould 
have any Impreſſion made upon it, but from 
what is really and actually in the very thing 
„tit ſelf it receives it from. Only natural and 
- W true Beauties affect this, when falſe and appa- 
- WI rent ones pleaſe the Underſtanding, whoſe Re- 
© WI liſh of things is not ſo pure and uncorrupted as 
that of the Heart. 
And this Eloquence, which works upon the 
\Underſtanding, is no more than a bare ſimple 


work but the Force of Reaſon, and which mnt 
be convinc'd before they can be perſuaded; yet 
think it not proper to be always preſſing and 
urging ; for certain it is, that we are more wil- 
lng to yield our ſelves up to a eaſie and gentle, 
than to a fierce and haughty Conqueror. And 
this is the Reaſon why Homer, who makes his 
Neftor a Maſter of Eloquence in Perfection, gives 
bim Sweetneſs as the Principal Character of his 
Hoquence. 

However, that Eloquence which works 
won the Underſtanding, has more glorious 
Effects, than that which affects the Heart. A 
3 Heart 


TAK SS 
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Cui Socra- 
tes non do- 


Inſtruction, not a true Rhetorick, like that — 


which Socrates mentions in Plato. And though facultacem 
there be ſome Minds on which nothing wall ht. 


Quintil, 
L018 
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Heart that is affected, is no ſuch Subject for 
the Triumph of an Orator, as a convicted 
Mind, as the Underſtanding humbled and 
brought into Subjection; and that kind of Per. 


ſuaſion, that ſtrikes upon that, makes a more 


Wihil citius © 
areſcit La- 


eryma, 


J. 6. e 1. 


1 Rhet. 
e. 2. 


laſting Impreſſion, becauſe that Reaſon which 
gave the ſtroke ſtill continues the ſame. But 


that which touches the Heart, vaniſhes with 
the Heat of that Paſſion that produc'd it, be- 
cauſe all things that proceed from Paſhon, are 
very tranſient. In fine, as the Oppoſition made 
by the Underſtanding, 1s overcome with greater 
Difficulty than that Reſiſtance we meet with from 
the Will, ſo is Paſſion leſs powerful to perſuade 
than Reaſon. 

This Tempeſtuous ſort of Eloquence, which, 
Ariftotle ſays, cauſes Trouble and Confuſion in 
our Minds, by ſubverting our Opinions, and 
ſubduing our Reaſon, never begins its Marches 
but with Noiſe and Tumult, its Stroaks dazl: 


and ſurprize like Lightning, and ſmite like 


Thunder; it is like thoſe Whirlwinds which 
overturn the talleſt Trees with as great eaſe 
the low and humble Reed. Such was Demoftbe. 
nes his Eloquence, who had the Art of making 
himſelf Maſter of the Minds and Affections ol 
the moſt fierce, inconſtant and untractable 
People, that ever was in the World. This mu 
tinous Populacy, jealous of the Merits of an) 
one that diſtinguiſnh'd himſelf in their Common: 
wealth, did ſubmit their Reaſon to that of D- 
moſthenes, who torc'd them to bend under tbe 
Weight and Preſſure of ſo great and irrefiſtabl 
Power and Authority. The Truth is, tif 
Eloquence of Cicero charms the Mind, but tix 
Oratory of Demoſthenes aſtoniſhes it, the on 
commands our Love and Admiration , tit 


other our Fear and Obedience. After all, 'tt 
ven 
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hard to determine which is of the greateſt - 


Advantage to an Orator. Were I to ſpeak to 
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Perſons of a ſuperior Order to my ſelf, I ſnould 


chuſe to pleaſe like Cicero; if to People of an 
inferiour Rank, I ſhou'd fright them like Demo- 


ſfthenes, However, ſince this Diſtinction which 


I have made between theſe two Orators, will 
not decide the Controverſy, nor give either of 
them the Preference; I ſhall leave the Debate to 
the Management of thoſe who have ſo good an 
Opinion of themſelves, as to think themſelves 
able to engage in it; and only add a Word or 
two out of Szdonins, which does more part1- 
cularly, and more exactly, point out the real 
Difference there is betwixt them. They are in 


an Epiſtle to a Friend of his call'd Claudian, who ra ſcitur 


was Brother to Mamercus Biſhop of Vienna, where ut Demo- 


he ſays, ſpeaking of Eloquence, That he is violent Hbenes, 


and paſſiqnate like Demoſthenes, and ferſuades perſuade | 
like Cicero. _— 


/ Before I conclude this Compariſon, I cannot 


omit the Opinion of Mounſieur De V air, Keeper 
of the Seal; who having tranſlated into our Lan- 
guage the Oration of Demoſthenes for Cteſiphon, 
and that of Cicero for Milo; which he look d 
upon as the Maſter- pieces of thoſe two Orators, 
without entring into the Diſpute about Prefe- 
rence, in which he defir'd to be excus d, veutures 
however to ſay, in his Diſcourſe upon Eloquence 
that Cicero's is better proportion d, and more 
ſuitable and agreeable to our Humours and 
Tempers, than that of Demoſthenes. I cannot 
think this Critick to have been in the right in 
this Matter. For beſides that thoſe bitter and 
quel Invectives, with which the Greeks were 


us d to treat one another in their Accuſations, 


extreamly wound the Sweetneſs and Civility 
that is natural to our Nation; we have Hearts 
H 4 too 
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too tender, and too quick a Senſe of things, MW +. 
than not to be affected with the moving 0- * 
quence of Cicero, rather than the hard and dry 
Oratory of Demofthenes, which has nothing of * 
Paſſion in it, nothing that 3s ſoft and tender; NG 
not to mention an infinite Number of other MW 
Nifproportions, as the violent Pronunciation of ron 
Demoſthenes, and his exceſſive Tranſports, his tha 
bold Figures, and thoſe paſſionate and anima. I/ 
ted Apoſtrophes, and frequent Invocations of put! 
the Sm, Stars, Rivers and Fountains, together MW ct 
with his Swearing by inanimate things, as alſo My 
thoſe dry and barren Reatonings devoid of all Wreip 
the Graces and Ornaments of Art; and in ſhort, Mie 
his whole manner of '\ riting, which is very 
irreconcileable with the Taſte and Reliſh we have 
of things of this Nature; Cicero, being more 
according to our Palates, and more agreeable 
with our Genius. ee 
I have been the longer in difplaying the 
Eſſential Differences of theſe two Characters, 
that I might do it with the greater Exactneſs. 
The Compariſon of the other Qualities of their 
Eloquence, as it is more eaſie to be made, ſo 
may it be drawn ina leſs Compaſs. There 
appears in Demoſthenes his Art, more Care and 
Pains ; but in Ciceros more Agreeableneſs; 
he allowing himſelf a larger Extent in his 
Amplifications, and a greater Compaſs in his 
Orations, as the Grandeur of the Theatre, on 
which his Eloquence appear d, which was the 
Metropolis of the World, did require: Where 
as Demoſthenes ſeems to have proportion'd him 
ſelf to the Fortune of the People he ſpole 
to. But both Demoſthenes and Cicero, arriv'd to 
{ach a Height of Perfection, the one, in lus 
cloſe Conciſe and Compacted; and the other, 
in his Extended and Diffus d Way of a 
l that 
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that Quintilian ſays, Nothing can be talen frony irie whit 


the one, nor added to the ot her. 


detrahi po- 


It maſt be confeſs d after all, that Demoſthe= nabil adjici. 
ves his Reaſonings, are ſtronger and cloſer than l. 10. c 1. 


Cicero's; and that, upon the Account of a Great 
Soul and an Exalted Spirit, he was capable of 
none but Great and Noble Subjects, ſuch as 
that of fitting out a Fleet againſt the King of 
Bs; of reducing the State into Order, and 
putting it into a Method of deliberating upon 
Articles of Peace; of the Liberty of the Rhodi- 
as ; of the Supplies that ought to be ſent to the 
neighbouring People againſt Philip; and of all 
the moft important Affairs of Greece, So that 
he could not enter upon any thing of lefs mo- 
ment and Concern for the Subject of his Orati- 
ons, his elevated Soul diſdaining to ſtoop low- 
r; which Cicero, out of the Univerſal Extent 
f his Abilities, and a boundleſs Fancy, which 
e cou'd proportion to things of little Conſe- 
ence, as well as to thoſe of greater Moment, 
ou'd not ſtick at. His Diſcourſe is able to 
upport it ſelf by its own proper Weight in 
very part; whereas that of Demoſthenes re- 
qui d ſometimes to be made out and maintain d 
y his Action, which was the very Life and 
doul of it. The Roman Orator was timorous 
then he ſpake in Publick; the Grecian, bol 
nd confident ; though he was once out f 


as but ſe 


as pleaſant and diverting even in his Misfor- 
mes, only during his Exile, his pleaſant Hu- 


mour 
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untenance in ſpeaking to Philip, Demoſtbenen 
g ſo poſitive and affirming, and fo full of his 9,..- 
uleverat ions, that he would be always thought dam probe. 
obe in the Right; but Cicero was content to ti ele in 
Make it —— that he was fo. Demoſthenes, 3 
om known to aim at Wit; but it til. c 2. 
Fas lo natural to Cicero to be facetious, that he 1. 4. Invir. 
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maour was all in Diſorder. The Roman was gf 

a very perſonable Preſence, he had a comely 

Face, and a good clear loud Voice. The Gre. 

cian was not diſagreeable in Perſon, but the 

Heat and Violence of his Action made up for 

the Want of all other exterior Qualities. The 

Truth is, he ſpake with more Life and Vigour, 

and Cicero with more Sweetneſs and Grace, 

In fine, though according to the Principles of 
Eloquence, I eftablifh'd ; { enter'd upon 

the Diſtinction of their two Characters; I find, 

that Demofthenes his Air in general, is more 
Majeſtick than that of (Cicero; and that Ciceros 

is more pleaſing than that of Demoſthenes , yet 

if we conſider the Circumſtances of Time, Per- 

ſons and Affairs, we cannot but conclude, 

that both theſe Orators were moſt perfeQly 
Accompliſh'd, each in his kind; and that it 

was utterly impoihble they ſhou'd have been 

ſuch Maſters of their Art, but upon the Ac: 

count of the different Ways they took, as molt 

ſtable with the Temper and Diſpoſition d 

Oran their Auditory, This was their peculiar Excet 
diferenti- lency, and the great Advantage of their Ele 
am fecifſe, quence was founded upon a perfect and en 
& dicent!” tire Knowledge, which they had of the Hu 
—_— „ mours of the People with whom they treated, 
naturæ vi-and upon the Art they had of accommodating 
dentur. themſelves to their Genius; fo that one would 
Quintil. jmagine that Rome and Cicero, and that Alen 
e Demoſthenes, were made for one another; 
and that never any third Perſon arriv'd to that 
Sovereign Degree of Perfection, to which 

theſe two great Men were advanc'd. But ſer 

ing the two different ways they took, do col 

ſtitute two different kinds of Eloquence, 

ſhall leave it to thoſe that better underſtanl 


theſe things, to decide which of the two is tis 
mo 
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moſt Preferable. Yet to make a fuller Ecclair- 
ciſement of this Matter, I ſhall proceed to 
explain the remaining Difficulties upon this 
Subject. 


— —„ 


— 7 — un.. 


nr. 


A Reſolution of ſome remaining Diffi- 
culties, by way of Concluſion to this 
Diſcourſe. 


T H E firſt Difficulty that preſents it ſelf in 
this Compariſon, is a certain Paſſage in 
Luintilian, whoſe Suffrage is very conſiderable 
in this Cate, which he had fo diligently exa- 
min'd into. For ſeeing, he pretends that De- 
mſftbenes was the Model, by which Cicero was 
Form'd; he ſeems to give the former, a great 
Advantage over the latter. Theſe are his ex- 
preſs Words: Cicero muft yield to Demoſthenes, dun 
who was the Original, from whence was copied very in hoe 
this moſt perfect and accompliſh'd Piece. The quid ile e 


Truth is, this Commendation of Demoſthenes is Prior fuit, * 


glorious, that I do not know, but that Quin. © Fa 
they has ſaid more than he thought. For this #«eft,naz- 
Critick, after having exalted Cicero above all d ex parte 
Orators, ſeems by this Criticiſm very much to gens aft. 
debaſe him, and place him in a Rank below * '* © * 
Demoſthenes, 1 can ſcarce be perſuaded, that 
ater the Obſervations we have made, all Peo- 
ple will agree in his Opinion; I ſay, I can 
ſarce believe, that this Orator, who was the 
Oracle of Rome, the Miſtreſs of the World, 
and who never open'd his Mouth, but to ſur- 


prize 
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prize with all: his Charms, and to enſlave the MW Tr 
moſt free People that ever was; that this woy Wo. 
derful Genius of his Age, this Prodigy of hi 
time, for the Extent and Univerſality of his 4 
bilities, and for the Penetration of his Diſcery. 
ing Faculties, ought in the leaſt to yield to De 
moſthenes, upon the Account that he was hi 
Model. . W 1 
Por if Demoſthenes himfelf, has out- done I. 
ricles, in Lucian s Opinion, though he took him Exp 
for his Pattern; if he has effac'd the Glory of ; 
Thacydides,” of whom he was fo exact an Imitz- Mar 
tor, as the Orator Ulpian his moſt faithful In the 
terpreter relates; what ſhould hinder. ns from 
| believing, but that Cicero has at leaſt equalld Mitooc 
Demuſthenes ? Hath not Arifforle ſurpaſs d Plats, be 
though Plato was the Model of Ariſtotie? Dili in w 
not that great Artiſt in Painting, Raphael Sam and 
quite obſcure the Reputation of 15 Feria W's, 1 
who was his Maſter? And do we not find h/ be w 
initemus daily Obſervation, that Perſons of extfaonl; Mirren 
Demoſthe- mary Parts, do in all Arts and Sciences, far er wy 
vm. Cceed thoſe from whom they receiy'd their fit M's 
Inſtructions. 0 55 | 
But Cicero does not diſown, but that be 
propos'd to himſelf Demoſthenes for his PaRtem, 
but could never arrive to that Perfection he 
ſtrove to imitate in him. This is what 1 d 
not deny; for this great Man, as he was ſome 
thing Vain, ſo he had ſometimes ſome Fits d 
Modeſty, but they laſted not long, as appean 
on this Occaſion. For in another place, It 
Uſque © expreſſes his Diſguſt, as much againſt Dewoſb 
mores ſu- net; when he declares, that he is not ſatisfied 
Taifacias with him. And beſides, he propos d Demofthv 
Ipſe Demo- nes for his Imitation, only upon the Account 
fibers. of that Force and Vehemence, which he 1 


admires in this great Man; and WR, % 
Tru 


? 
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Truth is, he did hardly ever arrive to. Neither 
do I know, whether he ever deſir'd it or no; for 
thoſe that can Charm, and be Agreeeable when 
ny pleaſe, are not ſo much inclin'd to be Ter- 
Ilble 
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and violent as often as they can. But Vitus G. 
fvintilan decides this Matter, in ſaying, that cn vim ef- 
Cicero was powerful like Demoſthenes, Cpious like Furie De- 


Plato, and pleaſing like Iſocrates. 


CopiamPla- 


The ſecond Difficulty: we meet with, is — 
Expreſſion in Longinus, concerning Demaſtbe- dit atem 
nes; which perhaps, the Abettors of this great 1 


Man will not ſo well approve of; Longinus, in 
the Compariſon he makes between Hyperides 
and Demoſthenes, ſays, That Demoſthenes under- 
ſtood not the Tempers of Men ſo well, as to 
de Maſter of the Art of moving the Paſſions, 
in which Eloquence makes the greateſt Figure, 
and diſplays itſelf in its full Power. The Truth 
s, we cannot but agree with him in this, that 
he was not very well acquainted with the dit- 
terent Motions of the Soul, nor with that Mo- 
yay the Heart, which Ariftotie explains in 
lis Rhetorick, a Book Demoſthenes never ſaw 
whatever Lucian, as exact as he pretends to be, 
and Aulus Gellius, who is no inconſiderable Au- 
thor;- may urge to the contrary. For it is evi 
dent, that Ariſtotle wrote not that Book, - till he 
was pretty well advanc'd in Years; and after 
laring Studied under Plato above twenty Years, 
without declaring himſelf on the fide of any of 
tioſe Sects of Philoſophers, which were then in 
vogue at Athens, md: without ever ſo much as 


leaching. - | 11. 
It is Iikewife no leſs evident, that Demoſthe- 
es poke all his moſt conſiderable Orations be- 
fore Ly/machides was Pretor, and that Ariſtotle 
Wrote his Books oft Rhetorick ſume time after. 
Nay, he does there make ſome kind of indi- 


rect 


8 O. e. 1. 


H wo 
Ant- 
rug ixn: 


his Books of Rhetorick, beſides himſelf, that le 


A Compariſon of 
rect mention of the Oration for Cteſipbon, in 
theſe Words, as to the Matter of Demoſthenes, 
which the Orator ſpoke Nine Years after the 
Cherſonefian War, Eight after the Death of Phi 
lip, and about the Time of the Victory which 
Alexander won at Arbela. This 1s the Opinion 
of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, in his Epiſtle to Aw 
meus; and the Reputation this Author hath of 
being a very exact and careful Chronologer, 
does render his Suffrage much more conſiderz- 
ble. And Diogenes Laertius obſerves, that 4: 
lexander commanded Ariſtotle, to let no one ſee 


might reſerve entirely to himſelf alone, the En- 
joyment of ſo great a Treaſure ; Piutarch relates 
the very ſame thing. 155 
So then, we have no great Reaſon to won- 
der, that Demoſthenes, in the Opinion of Long. 
24s, was no better vers'd in the Knowledge of 
the Manners and Tempers of Men, ſeeing he 
could not come to the Sight of that Treatiſe 
Ariſtorle has made of them in his Rhetorick, in 
which he has very exactly explain'd the whole 
Myſtery. And in this Cicero had a very great 
Advantage over Demoſthenes, for he drew al 
that perfect Knowledge he had in things of this 
Nature, from this great Source and Original 
T ſhall not ſtay to Examine the Reaſons, why 
ſome pretend, that Axiſtotle deriv'd the Pre 
cepts of his Rhetorick from the Practice d 
Demoſthenes, becauſe they have no Foundation 
There would have been ſome Pretence for thu 
Conjecture, had Demoſthenes been the only On 
tor Ariftorle had heard, but he was an Auditor 
of Hypersdes, Demades, Lycias, Phocion, Eſcbine, 
2 and ſeveral others. He had likewik 
ome Acquaintance with I/ aus and Iſocrate, 
not to mention Plato, whom he had aun 
carche 


dounc 
lons, 
pleat 
ut | 
tau 
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ſearched into. From all theſe great Models, 1 

and from the Reflections he had made on them | 

himſelf, he drew that admirable Plan of Rheto- | 
Wrick, which he has left us, and which ought ra- 14 
cber to be Meditated upon, than read like his 
other Works. For it is an invaluable Trea- 
ure, which to ſearch deep into, will be found 
so be the beſt Advice upon all Accounts, for 
thoſe that are to ſpeak in Publick- But as it [| 
s very probable, that Cicero underſtood the | 
\ MW Hearts of Men better than Demoſthenes, having 1 
e lernt that Art ſo well from Ariſtotle; fo in 1 
e Compenſation for that Diſadvantage, Demoſtbe- 
. 
$ 


es underſtood better the Intereſt of his own, 

and the neighbouring Nations, than Cicero did 

that of all the Allies of the Empire. The Am- 
„ bition of Philip, which divided all Greece, by 
i nany dark Deſigns, and ſecret Practices, had 
of Wtaken up for a long time, the whole Thoughts 
ef Demoſthenes, for this he made his particular 
6 Study, and his only Employment; this he 
relolutely ſet himſelf upon, and the perfect 
knowledge he had of the violent Proceedings 
d that Prince, gave him an Opportunity of 
Ihowing to the beſt Advantage, how every 
Nation had a particular Intereſt in Oppoſing 
/nanumoufly, the growing Greatneſs of the 
Haughty Macedonian. And this did exceeding- 
y recommend his Eloquence, and that upon 
ne Account of thoſe Great and Noble Repre- 
entations he made of the Publick Good, and 
if thoſe frequent Reaſonings drawn from Po- 
ticks, with which moſt of his Diſcourſes a- 
ound, and which are ſo efteCtual in his-Ora- 
ons, the Subjects of which, are always either | 
eat in themſelves, or made ſo by a peculiar | 
ut he had, of bringing into his Harangues | 
fairs of the greateſt Importance. So that 
that [| 


valeamus 
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Won paſu- that Power and Weight, that Force and En 


t ergy, which Quintilian ſeems to aſcribe to the t. 
3 Romans above the Greeks, to whom he yielwM li 


fortiores + the Preference, as to the Graces and Beauties ol q: 

Iubtilitate Writing, is not in my Opinion to be underſtogd 

u of Demoſthenes and Cicero in particular, but 

pondere. the Genius of the People in general, and of th 

1. 12,c. 20. Excellencies of both Languages. For the Gre 
Tongue is more delightful and pleaſant, and the 
Latine more grave and ſerious. 

The laſt Difficulty would be to give fatish 
ction to the Criticks, by drawing a Parallel be 
tween the beſt Paſſages in Demoſtbenes his On 
tions, and thoſe in Ciceros, which would indeed 
be a going to the Bottom of the Matter in Dif 
ſpute, and purſuing the Compariſon as far a8 
will go; but to this there are three Objection 
Firſt, That there is nothing more difficult, tua mit 
to agree upon which are the beſt Paſſages uh * 
theſe two Orators ; the Palates of the Men off mit 


Judgment, being ſo vaſtly different in things of tor! 
this Nature. Secondly, That were we agree Ma 
upon theſe Places, yet they muſt either "gl # » 
ranſlated into our Language, that the Comm #1: 
riſon may be juſt, or elſe remain in their ow mis 
N both which many Inconveniences would 1 by 
; | 00 
For as every Language hath a particular ( dcec 
racer, and certain Beauties peculiar to it (el But 
which cannot poſſibly be expreſs'd in any oth its p 
it would be an Undertaking of no ſmall Dill wha 
culty to do Juſtice to both Languages by a p n 
ticular Tranſlation ; and it would be no leſs ti jt 
a Degradation to the Grandeur of Demoſtbem be {a 
and (icero, to Tranſlate them into any Mode - 
| e. | | þ 100 
Laſtly, It may be replied, that Lipſas, it? 


. ſeveral places of his Works, hath already m 
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theſe two Authors, and that Father 'Cauſams has 
likewiſe done the ſame; in his Parallel of Elo- 
quence, - but neither of them with any ſucceſs, 
tor the Reaſons above mention dq. 
So that it would not only be an Argument 
of great Imprudence and Indiſcretion, but al- 
ſo a thing of no Uſe or Advantage; to venture 
upon the like Attempt, after the Miſcarriage of 
two ſuch eminent Men. For | thoſe Paſlages 
cannot be taken out from the reſt of the Diſ- 
courſe, without being ſpoil d of their greateſt 
Beadties, which generally conſiſt only in the 
exact) Proportion they bear in the other Parts. 
It ought to be in à Pitcourſe as in a Pile of 
Buildings; the Majeſty and Grandeur, and 
Beauty of which, conſiſts in a general Unifor- 
mit y. We th : 
The truth of this will appear from that ad- 
mirable Paſſage of Demoſthenes, in his Oration 
for Creſipbon, which is ſo extoll'd by all the great 
Maſters of Eloquence; where he ſays, No, it 
is n o, I ſwear by the Aſhes and Manes of thoſe 
brave Men, that were kill d at the Battle of Sala- 
mis and of Marathon, c. Where the Ora- 
tor diſplays all that is Great and Glorious in 
Eloquence, in its full Luſtre, and which in- 
deed is admirable, if it be well conſider'd. 
But it is quite another thing, when taken from 
ts proper place, and view d without regard to 
bat goes before, for the Beauty of it conſiſts 
n dependance upon the other parts, and in 
juſt Proportion to the reſt, The ſame may 
be ſaid of that Paſſage in Cicero, which Quiuti- 
lan ſo much commends in the Oration for 
Mi; Vos Albani Tumali atque luci, vos inquam 
mp.oro, atque obteſtor : voſque Albanorium obrutæ 
ne, &c, and the like Judgment may we form 


of 


113 
2 Compariſon of the moſt. admit'd Paſlages in 
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Characters, without deſcending to a long and MW A 


A Compariſon of 
of ſeveral other places in this Orator. But 
thoſe that have the Curioſity to draw the Com- 

iſon, may be ſatisfied in ing Demo- 
ftbenes his Philippicks to Ciceros: tor the Subjedt 
and the Method, in which they treat of it, are 
much the ſame; fo that they can in no reſpett 
be better compar d. | 
And in order to form an exa& Judgment 
between theſe two Orators, it may be enough 
to obſerve the moſt Eſſential parts of their 


tedious Re-ſearch, which is altogether Foreign MW (+1 
to my Deſign. For it was not my Purpoſe to MW &i 
Write for the ſatisfaction of Pedants and Gram up 
marians, who love to Examine things with a MW fro 
Critical Nicety, and Spin them out to the the 
fineſt Thread, in which they make themſelves MW anc 
ridiculous. And *tis very probable, they will to 
be the only Perſons, that will think this Mat W ma 
ter not ſufficiently clear d. But, however I ble 
may venture to aſſure my ſelf, that Men of fror 
Learning will be of another Opinion, a to t 
judge, that I have ſaid enough to furniſh alt in t 


a Scheme or Model, by which any one my in; 
be able to make an Eſtimate of the reſt. may 

To conclude, as I am far from being ſ kno 
vain, as to Value my ſelf upon the Reflection s 


I have made upon theſe two Orators, fo 
would by no means conceal the Authors from 
whence I gather d them, becauſe it may ftam 
ſome Authority upon them. I acknowledgt 
therefore, that I have advanc'd nothing nn 
lation to Demoſthenes, but what I receiv'd fc 
the moſt Learned Writers of Antiquity, wit 
knew him beſt, ſuch as were, amongſt man 
others, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, Hermogenes, Þ 
rare, Longinus, Lucian, Cicero, Quintilian, all 
Photius. As for Cicero, tho I may pretend i 
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a particular Acquaintance with him my ſelf, 
yet I choſe rather to rely on the Judgments of 
Seneca, Plutarch, Quinti lian, Longinus, and the 
Hiſtorians of his own Time, than to my own 
Sentiments of the Matter. As what I have 
ſaid - theſe 51 Men, 5 not 1 ſome 
Foundation, ſo I am willing to perſuade 
(af, that by theſe Obſervations, 1 way polk- 
bly have contributed to their being known at- 
ter another manner, than they uſually are. 
And it may be, this Diſcourſe will not be un- 
ſerviceable to thoſe that have a Loye and Aﬀe- 
&ion for Eloquence, in order to re- imprint 
upon their Minds, the Idea of this Noble Art, 
from the Impreſſions that may be taken from 
the greateſt Characters of it that ever were; 
ad it may be of fignal Uſe and Advantage 
Ido be now aud then thus reminded, that we 
may frame our ſelves after ſuch Great and No- 
[ ble Patterns. dome may alſo diſcover perhaps, 
from this Diſcourſe, - the direct Paths that lead 
al to the Attainment of Eloquence, by treading 
uin theſe, thoſe great Men have already gone 
in; and the Portraictures I have given of them, 
may prove the Criterions, by which we may 
know, Who are the Demoſt heness and the Cice- 
0's of our Age, if there be any. 
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Homer and Virgil. 
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Of the Value of tbe two Poems o 

Ulmer and Virgil. ... 

P all the Performances Man is a 
pable of, an Epick Poem is, beyond 
diſpute, the moſt Perfect and Accom- 
pliih'd ; in regard, that it involve 


all the Excellencies of all others. This is th 
general Opinion, of all the Men of Learning; 


Ariſt. Po- 


et. C. 26, though Aviſtorle, gives the Preference to III 


gedy; becauſe, the Parts of it are of a lel 
Extent, and bearing a more juſt and limitel 
Proportion, it excites a leſs languiſhing Plet 
" ſaxe. However, notwithſtanding this, it ma 
be affirm'd, that thoſe other Advantages, 1 
which an Heroic Poem exceeds a Dramatis, 
are ſo conſiderable, and ſo univerſally ackno# 


ledged to be ſuch, that there 1s no Perſon . 
wha 
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what is convinced, that it is the moſt excellent 
and moſt tranſcendent Piece of all Humans 
Productions. So that the Poems of Homer 
and Virgil, being, by the Conſent of all Ages, 
the moſt Perfect that ever appear'd in that kind 
of Writing; to judge which ought to have 
the Preference of the two, is, in my Opi- 
nion, to decide the moſt important Queſtion 
that can be advanc'd in Matters of Learning, 
and peremptorily to determine, which is the 
moſt Sublime and moſt Perfect. For none v mar ni 
yet ever equall'd the ſublime and lofty Genius /* 5"; 
of theſe two great Men. And, if we may , 
rely upon the Opinion of Quintilian, the molt ;g,lais- 
Judicious of all the Criticks, there is nothing ne, quod 
comparable to Homer and Virgil. Having given Fer non 
a Character of Homer, after the moſt exact 2 7-5 
Manner; he concludes, that none but one of feu. 
the moſt enlarg d Faculties and ſublime Parts, L. 10. c. x. 
one of the moſt exalted Soul, can comprehend luſtit. 
his Merit. He ſays ſtill more than all this, in 
Praiſe of Virgil. | 

This is likewiſe the Judgment of one of the Dus illi 


(rine api- 
ces, Home- 


f Perſ. 
to do juſt Honours to Homer's Iliad, plac'd it 


mongſt his Jewels, in that rich and admirable 
Cabinet of Darius s, which he found amongſt Ut pretio- 
the Spoils after the Defeat, ſaying, that he mm 


cou not think of -a more proper Repoſitory —_— —4 


tor a work ſo Valuable, for a Piece the molt quam max- 
Exquiſite that ever the Wit of Man con'd con- ime divits 
tnve. And Auguſtus ou a remarkable In- Here ſer- 
tance of the great Va 


vVaretur, 
ne and Eſteem he had Plin. c. 29. 


1 3 for l. 7. 
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A: Compariſon f, 
for the Aieid. above all other things, by the 
Impatience he {tiow'd, and the Uneaſineſs he 
was under of ſeeing it while Virgil was alive, 
and by the Care he took of it atter his Death, 
But not to inſiſt, I ſay, upon the Authority of 
theſe two Great and Learned Princes, it may 

Qui Ho be affirm d, that there were never any two 

, Perſons of equal Merit celebrated with more 
hn thts 2 Applauſe, than theſe two great Genii 
optari ve ever been; and there has not been known, 
quidquam ever ſince there firſt Appearance in the World, 
p wards 5) throughout that whole Trac of time, any one 
Farutitt Perſon that has dard Diſpute their Merit, 
ſul fruan- without doing great diſhononr to himſelf, and 
wr. by ſo irrational a Preſumption, betraying his 


Caſaub. 
7:9. 2. On Weakneſs and Ignorance. 
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After what manner we ought to confile 
theſe two Poems, in order to make 4 


right Judgment of them. 


1 N examining the Poems of Homer and Vi. 
gil, I ſhall not ſpend any time in ſpeaking 
of their Perſons, and the Circumſtances of 
Alion pro- their Lives, becauſe we know little or nothing 
Audit of the Perſon of Homer; only, that he under- 
—_—_— took a Voyage into apt, to ſtudy the Scien- 
ad percoy- ces under that People, who were the firſt 
tandum Maſters of Learning in the World, ras Dioabrus 
—.— Siculus _— us, in the 3 os — 
Tua pains IV. Appion brags in Pliny, t y £ 

- 5 yo hs callꝰd Lag: Ghoſt of Homer, ; 
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giving us both the Precepts of Philoſophy and 


Homer and Virgil. 
de inſorm d, what Country he was of. But in 
yan, for we are ſtill in doubt as to that point. 
However, I may venture to ſay, that of all 
the Wiſe and Learned Men of Antiquity, Homer 
alone, ſoems to me the moſt Admirable, and 
the moſt Incomprehenſible. He was the firſt 
Maſter, and the firſt Model of Learned Men. 
He was both a Philoſopher and an Orator 


Floquence. We cannot learn who were his 


Parents, what his Country, where he Studied, 
1 * 15 he liv'd fa There 1s * * all 

s fo great a Myſtery, as this great Man. 
ln Philo phy ih 22 has on us, in 
his Treatiſe upon the Soul, which is his beſt 
Piece, was not ſo much taken from the Agyp- 
tians, as Famblicus and Porphyry pretend, as from 
Homer; we have no Author 15 Ancient as this 
Poet, except only Moſes. He has been fo Mo- 
left, as to ſay nothing of himſelf, of his Coun- 
try, or the Times he liv'd in; a piece of Juſtice 
ſo due to ones ſelf, that no one elſe ever omit- 
ted it. As for Virgil, we have learnt ſome- 
what more of him; we know that being a Per- 
ſon of mean Birth, he wrought himſelf into 
Fayour with Auguſtus, to whom he made his 
Court, We cannot but read his Life in Servi- 
u, and his other Commentators; fo, that I 
ſhall now confine my ſelf to the Poems of theſe 
two great Authors, for *tis from their Works, 
that the Compariſon is to be made. 

Amongſt the Learned of theſe later Ages, 
that have pretended-to give their Opinion up- 
on the Poems of Homer and Virgil, and to draw 
the Parallel between them; the moſt conſide- 


able are, Macrobius, To Scaliger, and Ful- 


vs Urſinus, But as they have examin'd thoſe 
Pieces meerly as Grammarians, fo they have 
14 tail'd 
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fail'd in a right Judgment of them, by making Wl dice 
their Reflections upon the exterior and ſuper- an! 
ficial Parts only, without giving themſelves the ¶ ject 
trouble of ſearching to the bottom. This De-. mor 
fault, hath, in a great meaſure, hindred the and 
Learned from pafling .a right Judgment upon W thor 
them; and the Prejudice they conceiv'd and ter? 
cheriſh'd in Favour of Homer, hath perfectiy MW wha 
ſurpriz'd and confounded all thoſe that made MW Bt 
pretenſions to a Share in the Glory of being Wl it th 
thought Learned. For it is very well known, W own. 
that thoſe that affect the Reputation of Men of WW fad, 
Learning, look upon the declaring their Opi- MW Four 
nion in Favour of Homer, and giving him the N Chai 
Preference to Virgil, as a great piece of Honour I more 
done to themſelves, and what is enough to that 
make them conſiderable in the World; becauſe ¶ are n 
a judgment like this, argues them to be Men WW Refle 

of Senſe. And as there is indeed requir'd a Ware m 
more profound Knowledge of things, a gre+ Wand 1 
ter are of Learning, in order to Form a Judg: WM that 

ment of Homer, than of Virgil; ſo Men think 


themſelves more diſtingnifh'd from the common ¶ nome 
Sort, aud that they have given the World 1M that } 
true Taſte of their Parts and Abilities, y Mana 
giving the Preference to the one before the df tha 
other. „ the E 
Ihis is a Prejudice a Man ought to tale Life, 
great care to rid himſelf well of, let his PartsM that 1 
be what they will; becauſe, ſometimes PeopteMWnore | 
are better able to Judge of things, when they that! 
themſelves think they are not, which is aſlun-Mthat t 
ing to themſelves an Authority they have Wunder! 
Title to For Preſumption commonly deprive Numb 


the Mind of the Liberty of Judging impartiallyWrl, h. 
and with that Indifference, that is requiſite M cut A 
order to make a true judgment. This is th hut at 


Courle I deſign to take, to prevent all Prop Confid 
| I TE 5 _ 
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lice in the Liberty I ſhall uſe of Judging upon 
m Examination, of what will occur on this Sub- 
ject. And here I declare, that I pretend to no 
more than barely to give you my Obſervations 
and Remarks upon the Poems of theſe two Au- 
thors, and ſo leave them to thoſe that are bet- 
ter skill'd in this fort of Learning, to make 
what Deciſion they pleaſe upon them. 

But to enter upon the Queſtion, and diſcuſs 
it thoroughly, I thall not in the leaſt ftick to 
own, as previous to what will be hereafter 
{1d, That Homer, has a larger and more noble 


Foundation to build upon than Virgil; that his 


Characters are more extended; that he has 
more Grandeur, and more of the Sublime; 
that he Paints things better; that his Images 
ae more finiſn'd and perfect Pieces; that his 
Reflections have more Morality in them, and 
are more Sententious; that his Fancy is richer 


and more pregnant, his Wit more univerſal; 


that he is a Maſter in all Profeſſions, Poet, 
Orator, Mathematician, Philoſopher, Aftrc- 

\W nomer, Geographer, Artizan, as he pleaſes; 
i that he entertains us with more Variety in the 
Management of his Fable; that he has more 
Wot that Impetuoſity, that raiſes and elevates 
the Fancy; that his Expreſſions have more 

e life, more Strength, and Energy in them; 
5 that he is of a more happy Genius; and has 
i more the Temper and Complexion of a Poet; 
that his Verſes are more pompous and ſtately ; 
that they more delight the Ear of thoſe that 
underſtand the Beauty of Poetry, with their 
Numbers and Cadence; that he is more Natu- 
nl, his greateſt Art being to ſeem to be with- 
wut Art, Painting every thing after Nature. 
but atter all, to Form a judgment on theſe 
Conſiderations, when there are other things 
more 
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A Compariſon of 
more Eſſential that deſerve our Examination; 
is to judge of Homer and Virgil, only from what 
is moſt ſuperficial in their Works, as the Gram. 
marians have done. | 

' To Form then a regular Judgment in this 
Caſe, and nicely to State the Queſtion, we 
muſt begin with an Enquiry concerning an 
Epick Poem, what it is, what 1s its Matter, its 
Form, its End, and its other Parts? 

The Epopæa, ſays Ariſtotle, Is an Imitation, 
or a Draught, or Portraicture of an IIluſt rious 
Action. This is common with Tragedy, but 
with this difference, that the one imitates by 
Repreſentation, the other by Narration. 50 
that its Matter is Heroick Action, its Form Fable, 
= End the Inſtructions of Princes and Gn. 
Let us now examine the Poems of Homer 
and Virgil, according to theſe Rules, and upon 
theſe Principles, and that we may not be mi 
ſtaken and err, let us not conſider theſe great 
Works by Pieces and Fragments; let us not 
examine theſe two Authors by their Deſcripti- 
ons, their Similitudes, and their Epithets, for 
theſe are only the Superficial Parts of them; 
but let us ſearch into what is moſt Eſſential in 
them, as to the Deſign and Execution, And 
to do this methodically, let us keep to the Or 
der of the Parts of an Epick Poem, which, a 
Ariſtotle ranges them, are Fables, Moralih, 
Thoughts, and Words, Let us now then dray 
our Compariſon between Homer and Virgil, 
from theſe Rules, and according to this Order, 


CHAP 


Homer and Virgil. 
Cnyayp. III. 


A Compariſon between the 1 Fables of 


the Iliad, and the Eneid. 


ET us begin with Fable, which is the firſt 
L of the Parts of an Epick Poem; and conſi- 
der that of the Niad, and that of the /Eneid, as 
they both lie Naked and Unveil'd, Pure and 
Simple, without their Epiſodes. 5 
The Fable of the Iliad is, that one of the 
' WChiefs of the Grecian Army, being diſſatisfied 
rich the General, retires from the Camp, 
' Without conſidering his Duty, or hearkning to 
Reaſon, or the Advice of his Friends; and deſerts 
the Publick Intereſt and that of the State, to 
Indulge a Surly Moroſe Humour, and yield 
unſelt up to the Violence of his Reſentments : 
His Eneinies take the Advantage of this his 
dlence, and grow too powerful for his Party, 
ind come off Victorious in ſeveral Skirmiſhes 
ththem, killing at laſt his beſt Friend. Upon 
is he takes up Arms again, in order to revenge 


r us Death, and Paſſion hurries him on to what 
eaſon cou'd never prevail upon him to do. 
17 r 5 pon him 

de End, he kills the Captain of his Ene. 
„. This is the Fable of the Iliad, abſtradted 
"onthe Epiſodes, and diſpoil'd of all its Or- 


ments, | 

The Fable of the Æneid, is this. A Prince 
cd to fly upon the Deſolation of his Coun- 
iy, 4 up and down the World, in or- 
er to make a new Eſtabliſhment. He makes 


Lay 


8 Flight, The Gods moy'd with the Royal 
Sutter- 


b Gods his Father, the Companions of 
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_  Sufferer's Piety, intereſt themſelves in the Seat- 
ing him in the Nobleſt 215 moſt Beautiful part 
of the World; and thus he becomes the Foun- 
der of the moſt flouriſhing Empire that ever “Wer 
was. Ot SOT YOHNED, 8 
Let us now make @a- Compariſon between £ 
theſe two Fables, and meaſure the Grandeur con! 
of the two Heroes, by that of their Action; ſpic 
The Action of Achilles, is deſtructive of hu de 
; Country, and of his own Party, as Homer him 7 
[ ſelf acknowledges : That of /Fneas, is of ſig 
| nal Advantage and Glory to his Country; ti de 
Motive of the former, is Paſſion; of the lat 
ter, Vertue. The Action of Achilles, is oc. b b 
fion'd by the Death of Parroclur, his deff d 
Friend: The Action of Xneas, by the Liber 
ty he endeavour'd to obtain for his Gods and 
his Father, and upon the Safety he labour 
to procure to thoſe that were the Compamons 
| of his Misfortunes. The one is Heroiek, that 
1 is, above the ordinary Vertue of Man, for f 
Ariſtotle defines Heroick Vertue in his Ethick: 
The other, is not ſo much as Rational, but 
| implies a Character of Brutality, ' which, x 
| cording to the ſame Avriſtorle, is a Vice direct. 
| oppoſite to Heroick Vertue ; for as the ont 


4 . is above the Man, fo the other is far belag. 
The Action of Æueas, is more perfect that - 


that of Achilles ; it puts a Period to Affairs, . 
the Death of Turnus; whilſt that of Achilk 
terminates no where; the Siege of Troy all 
a full Year after Hector's Death. Which gl 
occaſion to Quintus Calaber, and Tryphiodoru 
Afgyptian, who writ upon Homer, to oblerW- 
that the Iliad was imperfect, becauſe it te 
nated not in Hefor's Death, which ought ! 
have been the Grand Period. And thus, * 

| W 


| 

| 

i - him. 
i 

| 
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what part ſoe ver you take your View of the 
Fneid, you'll find that it concludes more hap- 
pily, and that its great Period, which is, as it 
were, the Conſummation of all, is more full 
and compleat than that of the 1had. -. 

But if we will give our ſelves the trouble to 
conſider, how much Conduct, Invention, Per- 
ſpicacity and Wit, inuſt conſpire together in 

che Choice of a Subject, that makes the Ro- 

n to deſcend from the Blood of the Gods, 

nnd particularly Auguſtus, under whoſe Reign 

te Poet writ, and 2 he ſo agreeably Flat- 

„ers with this Promiſe of an Empire, that was 

Wt be Eternal, what Beauty, what Grandeur, 

ad what Excellency ſhall we meet with in 

dat admirable Choice, which Virgil has made? noa 

And what is there to be found comparable to ies 

i, in that of Homer? For as there was never ugs aid 

ay Author that has done more Honour to his reader 

Country by his Works, than Virgil, in attribu- Hęœasr. 

ting to the Romans à Divine Extraction, and 

an Etetnal Poſterity, according to the Pecrees 

of Fate; fo it may be ſaid of Homer, that he 

tas diſgrac'd his Country, by chooſing for his 

erde, a Perſon that was the Deſtruction of 

omany brave Men, whom he ſacrifie'd to his 

Woriet and Diſcontent. This gave Harb an oc- , ;,, 4; 

on of finding ſo much fault with that Anger Achille fi 

„t Achilles, the conſequence whereof, ' provid con amari- 

Wb prejudicial to the Greeks, as Taſſs has ſince ti 2 
ddſerv'd after him in his Opuſculiag. ed 

Yet it may be ſaid in Homer's excuſe, for his Ta. 

having made that Paſſion the Subject of his Opuſc. 

Poem, that the Anger and Fury of the -Anci- 

nt Heroes, before the Meekneſs and Affabi- 

uty, which ' Chriſtianity teaches, appear'd in 

be World, was neither a Weakneſs nor a De- 

alt, as Taſſo ſeems to inſinuate in his * 

0 
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of Virtue. 1! ſoverchio dell ira fi attribnto a; 
Hercole, Achille, Ajace a altri Heroi, Et Aleſſgy 
dro per ammaeſtramento filo ſoſco, non poti tener}, 
d ferno, quantunche alcuna volta vinceſſe il piacey, 
come dimoſtro doppo la morte di Dario, nel yiſpet 
portato alla muglie, e allo madre. A certain 2 
ſeendency of Anger was attribute ro Hercule 
Achilles, Ajax, and otber Heroes> And Alex 
ander himſelf, notwithſtanding all bis Frecepti 

Philoſopby, could not bridle that Paſſion, tho ſome 
times he Conquer d and Subdu'd bis Luft, as upy 
the Death of Darius, when he ſbow'd ſo much Re 
Jpe# to bis Wife and Mother, But as the ſame 
Plato obſerves ; Anger is not a Virtue, but 
when it takes up Arms in the Defence of Rej 
ſon, from whence it may be infer d, that that 
of Achilles, was not upon any account Virt 
ous, ſince it was far trom being Rati a 
Taſo aſſures us, in the ſecond Book of his O 
cula. Pare che Homerocon la Perſona di Aam 

non ci metta inani a gli occhi una figure della ny 
gione depravata: E con quella dq Achille ¶ imaꝑin 
dell ira ſmoderata, & trapaſſante i termini preſcrit 
dalla regione. It appears that Homer, in the In 
ſon of Agamemnon, ſets before our Eyes an Ima 
of deprav'd Reaſon ;, and, in that of Achilles, 
Pifture of Exceſfrvue Anger, and ſuch as rranſcn 
the preſcrib'd Boundaries of Reaſon. Thus 1 
Virgil more Happy in, and ſeems to have gain 
more Glory, both to himſelf and his County 
by the ſubject Matter of his Poem, and conle 
quently his Choice is more Prudent and Juc 
cious, than that of Homer. And as to that I 
tle of Inexorable, which Horace has given A 
les, tis not ſo Virtuous as our Language mai 
it, Inexorabilis in Latine, does not ſignify 
much a Man that is untractable, as one ti 
knows how to Detend and Support the nf 
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ty He's engag d in And this is the Grand 
Character of Homer's Heroe, that he is indepen- 

dent. 


CnAx. IV. 
A Compariſon between the two Heroes. 


T HE Action of Achilles, being ſomewhat 

more wonderful and ſurprizing, than 

that of /Eneas, in regard, that it is wholl 

manag'd by him himfelt, without wy Aſh 

ance or Company, and that his Preſence in, 

or Abſence from the Army, occaſions all the 

Advantages and Diſadvantages to his Party; 

every one will be inclin'd at firſt, to allow the 

Preference. But upon a Nicer View, it will not 

de ſo; and when we NT our ſelves the 

eiſure to look more narrowly into things, and 

"ag hall have ſtrictly examin'd theſe two Heroes, 

we {hall form a quite different Judgment. The 

firſt Obſervation to be made, in order to the 

dearing up of this Point, is, that in all pro- 

bability, it was not the Deſign and Intent of 

Homer, to give us in his Hero, the Idea of a 

great Commander, or of an accomplith'd p,,.;; fare 

Wirnce ; but to ſhew us how prejudicial Dif J idea di 

wrd is to any Party, and fo to make a Draught n terri- 

Wo! an Action at the ſame time terrible and won- e. * 
ferful, This is the Opinion of Taßo, in his . 

12 ela. als | Taſl. 

In which he has not imitated Xenophon, who Opuſc. 

the Deſcription he gives us of 'his Prince, 

tle great Cyrus, to make an abſolutely accom- 

ind Perſon of him, confines himſelf not to 

mth of things, but to the Idea in general of a 


COIN- 
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Commander, or form ſuch an Herbe, in whom: ſpas 


nop hon of a Prince, and Cicero of an Orator, by 


A Compariſon. of 

compleat Prince, according to the Rules f 
Ariſtotle in his Poetry, who would have the 
Poet, in the Repreſentations and Deſcriptions 
he makes, draw Perſons, not as they actual) 
are, but as they really ought tobe. And Play, 
in the fifth Book of his Laws, tells us, that 
Imitation is not to be inade, but from things in 
themſelves moſt accompliſh'd. Beſides, ag 1 
Picture in a juſt and regular Imitation, ought to 
be like its Original; fo ought not this Original 
to be any one Man or Prince in particular; but 
the Idea of a Prince, or accompliſh'd Perſon in 
general. According to this Model, hath Platy 
drawn from the perfect Idea of a juſt Man, V. 


attributing to each of theſe what was molt 
tranſcendent in the Idea they form'd to then- 
ſelves of each of them. 5 
And hence it appears, that not only Home 
alone, has not follow'd this Maxim, in the ſia 
ming of his Heroe, by making him ſubject to 
great Weakneſſes, and notorious Imperfect 
ons, inſtead of 5 into the Idea, he pr- 
tends to give of him, the Conſummation ot al 
Virtues, according to the Precept of Paul Beni 
in his Academical Diſcourſes: Ne! PEmæ Heroic), 
conviene eſprimer ] idea di perfettifſimo Capitam: 
0 vero formar Heroe, in cui ſia il colmo di tie! 
virtu militari e civilt, In an Heroick Poem, fi 


requiſite you ſhould expreſs the Idea of a moſt, pee 


be the height of all Virtues, Military and Gvil. 
And this 1s a very conſiderable Advantage 
that Virgil had over Homer, For whereas thelit 


Tema 
mil lu. 


the 


ter had not, for the forming of his Heroe u then 

other Idea, than that of the irtue of Hercules, of work 

Theſes, or of ſome other Perſon of thoſe eu than 
* mth? | 


times. who were Kenown d in the World, 0 | 
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wonder if there be ſuch a Defect, as to Morals, 
in the Heroe he hath given us, in reference 


to which he form'd him; there being not to be 


met with in thoſe Days, either in the Records 
of Hiſtory, or in Books, any Idea of Moral 


Enemies to oppoſe, than Monſters and Wild 
dies, and good Armour, to give a Man a juſt 


dangerous Enemies, their own Paſſions, and 


Z 


times in which Homer writ. 
Virgil, beſides the Advantage he had of form- 
MW ing his Hero, from the two Heroes of Homer, 


that is, from the Valour of Achilles, and the 


toll Prudence of Ulyſſes, had alſo the Advantage of 
i intermixing the Gallantry of Ajax, the Wiſdom 
r. of Ne/for, the Indefatigable Patience of Diome- 
ally des, and all thoſe other Virtues, of which 
ni Homer has drawn the Characters in his two 
0.8 Poems : and of Re-uniting to all theſe, yet 
farther, thoſe ſeveral Virtues which he had 
obſerv'd in all other IIluſtrious Men, as in 


Jugurtha, and in Number of others of Fo- 
reign Nations, as alſo what he had found moſt 
remarkable in the Characters of Horatius, Ca- 


the Heroes of his own Country. Had not 
then Virgil an infinitely more noble Ground- 
vork to raiſe an accomplith'd Heroe upon, 
than Homer? Thus the Painter Zeuxis, fi- 
mlh'd that Famous 8 2 of Helena, —_— 
| a 


for their bodily Strength and Vigour ; it is no 


Virtue. And as Mankind knew of no greater 
Beaſts, ſo there needed only good robuſt Bo- 
pretence to the Title of a Heroe. They were 
ignorant of, and unacquainted with, in that 
Age of the World, thoſe more terrible and 


their own Deſires; and Moderation and Ju- 
ſtice were Virtues not known in thoſe dark 


Ihemiftocles, Epaminondas, Alexander, Hannibal, 


nillus, Scipio, Sertorius, Pompey, Ceſar, and of all 
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had undertaken, and which was indeed, the 
moſt admir'd Piece of that Age, with greater 


- Succeſs, and after a more cotnpleat and exa& 


Stroke, equal to [thoſe Nice Touches of his 
Hand he. had ſhow'd in the beginning. 


Manner, than did Apelles that of Venus; be- 
cauſe Zeuxisitform'd his Idea from all the Perfe- 
tions he had found in the moſt celebrated 
Beauties of his Time, whereas Apelles torm'd 
his Idea only from his own pure Imagination; 
which he found to fail in his Deſign, for he was 
farc'd to leave his Piece imperfect, being con- 
vinc d, that he was not able to give a finiſhing 


This Inequality in the Subject I am now 
treating of, will {till appear much more evi- 
dent, if we will but give our ſelves the trou- 
ble of comparing the Character, Which Horace 
has left us of Achilles, with that which Virgil 
has given us of  Aineas, Achilles is brave, but 
withal, Haſty, Impetuous, Furious, Paſſionate, 
Violent, Unjuſt, Inexorable, a Contemner of 
all Laws, and one that places his Reaſon in 
the Sword he wears by his ſide. 


Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
Jura negat ſibi nota, nthil non arrogat armis, 
; Hor. Ar. Poet. 


Inpatient, Raſh, Inexorable, Proud, 
Scorning all Judges, and all Laws but Arms. 
E. of Roſcommon, 


Beſides all theſe excellent Qualities, which 
certainly are no very great Arguments of 1 
Heroe, he ſhows a great deal of Cruelty and 
Barbarity, in Relation to the Body of Het, 
even to ſuch a degree, as to make it his Diver 


ſion, to Exerciſe his Vengeance upon it; up 
ol 
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out of an unparallePd piece of Covetouſneſs, he 


Sells, to the Afflicted and Diſconſolate Father, 
the Body of his Son. I ſhall not ſay any thing 
of his quitting, with a Lightnefs not to be Par- 


LY 


don'd, that great and generous Enterprize, - 


undertaken by 4 general Combination of all 
Greece, upon the account of a Female Captive, 
for whom he gives himſelf up to Tears and fad 


Complaints, with all the Demonſtrations of - 


Weakneſs and Folly. In ſhort, this Heroe of 
Homer, whoſe Reputation 1s ſo Great, and who 
has been ſo highly celebrated throughout all 
Ages, is the very Epitome of Imperfections 
and Vices. 1 | 

But on the contrary, Virgil unites and con- 
joitis all the Virtues in the Formation of his 
Heroe: He gives him Religion towards the 
Gods, Piety towards his Country, Tenderneſs 
and Friendſhip towards his Relations, and Equi- 
ty and Juſtice towards All. He is undaunted 
in time of Danger, Patient in Labours,. Cou- 
ragious when occaſions require, and Prudent in 
the Management of Affairs. In fine, He is 
Good, Peaceable, Liberal, Eloquent, Genteel, 
and Civil: His Air and Mien 1s all Gran- 
deur and Majeſty ; and that he may not want 
any of thoſe Qualifications, which might con- 
tribute towards the Accompliſhment of a great 
Perſon ; he is Fortunate. [ronens gives Diao a 
Character of him in theſe two Verſes, which 
may be oppos'd to thoſe two of Horace, which 
are the Portraiture of Achilles, 


Rex erat Aineas nobis, quo juſtior alter 
Nec pietate fuit, nec bello major & armis. 
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Eneas was our Prince, a juſter Lord, 
Or nobler Warriour never drew Sword. 


Mr. Dryden, 


Theſe are the three Sovereign Qualities, 

which make up his Eſſential cter, Re- 

kuren: ligion, Juſtice, and Valour, and which were 
ſanmanti. eminently conſpicuous in Auguſtus, and were 
que mib; the Principal Virtues of that good and great 
Principem, Emperour, whom lie has ſo lively expreſs'd in 
% all the Lineaments and Features of the Heroe, 


_—_— whoſe Picture he has Drawn and Inſcrib'd to 


ſuccurrit him. This 1s one of the moſt Refin'd and 


ſmilem. Ingenious pieces of Flattery that was ever 
Huw dem known, in which has happen'd to him, what 


videmus. 


Plin. in Pliny ſaid ſome time after, with ſuch a ſprite- 


Paneg. lineſs of Thought in his Panegyrick to the 
agu Emperour Trajan. For Ovid tells us, that Pi 
xk „aum EY was one of the Principal Virtues of Au 
be guſtus, who made it ſo much his Care to re- 
conditorem ſtore the decay d Honours of the Temples at 


aut reſt au- Rome. 
ratorem. 


Tit. Liv. 1 
Hit. 2 Sub quo Delubris ſentitur nulla Senectus, 


Nec ſatis eft Homines, obligat Ille Deos. | 
Faſt. I. 2 


Under whoſe Conduct and auſpicious Reigy, 
Each Temple does its Ancient Worth Retam: 
Nor is alone Propitious to Mankind, 

The Gods themſelves from him Prorection find, 


Thus, from the Virtues of Augiſtus, anda 
numerous Train of Perfections, diſtributed and 
diſpers d amongſt divers other Heroes, has 
Virgil drawn the Portraiture of his: True He 
roick Virtue, being a Combination and Cont 

plication 
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plication of all Virtues, as 4rifotle affirms in Bs; 
Ethicks, And certainly, if the Pythagoreans 
would have a Sovereign, not only without 
the leaſt fault, but alſo abſolutely accomplith'd 
in, and entirely poſſeſs'd of all Virtues in gene- 
ral, that he might deferve to be the Head of 
the People ; with greater Reaſon ſhould a Heroe, 
who is the Model by which Kings ought to 
form themſelves, be a Perſon of the moſt tran- 
ſcendent and conſummate Virtue. 


in Praiſe of any great Man; when in the fifth 
Book of his Liad, he tells us, that this great 
Commander had always a Deity attending on 
him, for his ſecurity, and to preſerve him trom 
that Variety of Accidents, to which all other 
Men are liable to, as if Heaven had intereſt it 
ſelf in his Preſervation. 


„ V. 


Which of the two Heroes was the moſt 
Hninent for Bravery and Valonur. + 


/ 
E may, notwithſtanding all this, allow 
of theſe Obſervations, without giving 
the Preference to Aneas. For the Character 
of Valiant, which Homer gives Achilles; and 
which of all Character carries in it moſt of the 
Heroick, appears with greater Advantage, and 
is infinitely more accompliſh'd, than that which 
Virgil gives Zneas. And this very Character 
diſtinguiſhes him too, with a great Mark of 
K 3 Pre- 


Te N ei 


In fine, to conclude this Obſervation, Homer u Ae. 
himſelf has ſaid more in Commendation of 2 
Hneas, than ever was, or indeed can be ſaid ,,* 
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Pre-eminence from thoſe of his own Party, 
tho? all Valiant. For there is nothing done 
without him, and he alone is the ſole Cauſe of 
all the good and bad Fortune of his Army. 

I muſt confeſs, indeed, that the Valour of 
Achilles ſhines with a much greater Luſtre, than 
that of Aneas, in regard it is the only Heroick 
Quality Hower endows him with, and by which 
he diſtinguiſhes him, and ſo is the more con- 
ſpicuous by being alone: Whereas in Aneas, 
being attended by many others, it is ſo much the 
leſs obſervable, becauſe the Splendor of it is 
eclipſed by that of his other Qualities. We find 
in the Heroe of Homer, the Portraiture only of 
Achilles, but in the Heroe of Virgil, we have all 
the Linaments and Features of Menelaus, Aa- 
memnon, Ulyſſes, Ajax, Neſtor, Diomedes, and even 
of Achilles himſelf, Thus is Afneas his Chara: 
cter made up oi all the Qualities of great Men, 
as we may ſoon obſerve, if we will but follow 
Virgil through that Series of Action, in which he 
makes his Heroe engag d in the ſecond Book of 
the Aineid. 

We may be allow'd to ſay, that when we 
know how to diftmguith exactly between true 
Valour and Raſhneſs, and ſhall have well ob- 
ſerv'd the Extent Ari/orle allows to this Vartue 
oft Magnanimity in his Ethics; we ſhall find 
that Virgil carries the Character of Valiant, 
which he gives Aineas, as far as it ought to go. 
But we muſt allow our ſelves time for Medi- 
tation and Reflection, thoroughly to be ac- 
quainted with this Character, as tis appropri 
ted to Aineas, and ought not to ſuffer any of 
thoſe Circumſtances, with which he endea- 
vours to prepoſſeſs our Minds, to eſcape our 
Obſervation, | 

| | In 
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In the firſt place then, he brings in Anees 
inform'd by Hector, who appears to him after 
his Death, that the Greeks had taken Troy, by 
Surprize, that they were Maſters of the Town, 
and that it was its Fate to be deſtroy'd. "This 
ſad News being brought by a deceas'd Perſon, 
Religion renders his Teſtimony ſacred; and 
to take him off from all farther Endeayours to 
defend it, the gaſhly Meſlenger aſſures him, 
that he himſelf had already done the utmoſt 
he could by his Courage. 


Sat Parris Priamogue datum eft. 


Enough is paid to Priam's Royal Name, 
More than enough to Duty and to Fame. 
| Mr. Dryden. 


He might have deſiſted from attempting any 
Relief upon ſo ſacred a Teſtimony as that, 
'twas the Will of the Gods it ſhould beſo; but 
awaken'd with the Noiſe of the Sacking of the 
City, and the Flames of the Neighbouring 
Houſes, he goes up to the top of his Houle to 
diſcover the Cauſes of all this Diſorder and 
Confuſion : And his firſt Reſolution is, to 
take up Arms, and Dye in the Detence of his 
Country, 


Pulchrumque mori, ſuccurrit in Armix, 


Spurr'd by my Courage, by my Country fird 
W:th Senſe of Honour and Revenge inſpir d 
Mr. Dryden, 


The Danger ſtartles him not, tho* he was 
alone when he went forth Arm'd from his 
Houſe, without adviſing with his People. He 

K 4. | runs 
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runs to the place where the Tumult was; the 
Confuſion of a Surpriz d City, and the moſt 


preſſing Exigencies hurry ing him on. 
In flammas & in arma ſeror: 


And Heaven that weli-born Souls inſpires, 
Prompts me _—_ lifted Swords andraſing Fires 
To run, where claſhing Arms and Clamourcalls, 
And ruſh undaunted to defend the Walls. 

Mr. Dryden, 


— rd COT) — — 


Meeting in his way with Chorebus, Dymas, 
and Hypanis, and with ſome others whom he 
knew, he leads them on, and animates them 
by his Example, 


Moriamur, & in media arma ruamus. 


Then let us fall, but fall amidſt our Foes, 
Deſpair of Life, the Means of Living ſhows. 
Mr. Dryden, 


With his own Hand he kills Androgeus, one 

that had made the fartheſt Advances of any of 
the Enemies Commanders ; after this he makes 
a great Slaughter amongſt the Greeks, with but 
a Handful of his own Men; upon this Advan- 
tage, both he and they put on the Armour of 
the Slain, to diſguiſe themſelves, which provd 
{o Succeſsful, that he forc'd a good Party of the 
Enemy out of the City, and purſu'd them quite 
to their Ships. 


Diffugiunt alii ad Naves, & littora curſu 
Fida Petunt. | 


Thus 
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Thus while their ſtragling Parties we defeat, 
Some to the Shoar and ſafer Ships retreat. 
Mr. Dryden. 


But over-power'd at laſt by Numbers, Dy- 
mas, Hypanis and his other Friends talling by 
his fide, he runs to the Palace, where was the 
greateſt Danger, and Attacks it with all his 
Force, in hopes to Reſcue the Poor Unhappy 
King, and all the Royal Family. 


Inſtaurati animi Regis ſuccurrere tectis. 


Renew'd in Courage with recover d Breath 
A ſecond time we ran to tempt our Death, 
To clear the Palace from the Foe, ſucceed 
The weary Living, and revenge the Dead, 
Mr. Dryden, 


But he comes thither too late, the Greeks 
having already put all within it to the Sword. 
Upon this, being the only Perſon left of his 


Party 3 
Famque adeo ſuper unus eram. 


Thus wandring in my way without a guide. 
Mr. Dryden. 


And finding himſelf Deſerted by all, nothing 
now remaining in the Palace, that might oc- 
alon his ſtay, after he had ſeen Polizes the 
King's Son, and the King himſelf Murdered, 
he retires back to his own Houſe, in order to 
lay down his own Life in the Defence of his 
Father's. But his Mother Venus ſtops him in the 
Way, and opens his Eyes, to let him ſee, that 


*tis 


13S of Orpariſon of 
*tis againſt the Will of the Gods he Fights, and 
that they are the Deſtroyers of Troy, as well 
as the Greeks. ON, SQ 


—— Mixtoque undantem pulvere fumum | 
 Neptunus muros, magnoque emota tridenti | 
Fundamenta quatit, totamque à ſedibus urbem 

Eruit. Hic Funo Sceas — Porta: 
Prima tenet, ſociumque vocans à navibus agmen 
Ferro accincta vocat, &c. 


Where yon diſorder d rs 4 of Ruine lies, 
Stones rent fromStones, where Clouds of duſt ariſe 
Amidſi that ſmother Neptune holds his place, 
Below the Walls Foundation drives his Mace, 
Au heaves the Building from the ſolid ie, 
Look where in arms Imperial Juno ſtands 
Full in the Scæan Gate, with loud comment 


Urging on Shore the tardy Græcian Bands, 
| Mr. Dryden, 


Jupiter and Pallas too were of the Party; 
ſo that Aineas, who ſaw them, might have ac: 
quieſc'd in their fatal Decree, without purſuing 
things any farther. It had been an inſtance di 
Impiety, and not of Valour, to have ſtood out BF. 
any longer, againſt ſo many Gods that hal WW. 
combin'd together. But notwithſtanding all WW. | 
this, being come to his Houſe, in order to Pro have 
tect his Father, tho' at the Expence of his own MIG! 
Life, and perceiving that he could not ſurvie of, 
the Deſtruction of his Country, he arms him AGI 
ſelf a ſecond time, in order to fall Honour % 
bly, and Dyea Glorious Death. . 


Hic ferro accingor rurſus, 
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Amid once again my glittring Sword T wield. 
| q * : Mr. Dryden, 


And nothing can divert him, but Signs from 
Heaven, and Admonitions from the Gods 
themſelves. 


Subitoque fragore 


Intonuit Iguum IC. 


th ſaid, the crackling Flames appear on high 
And driving Sparkles dance along the Sky. 


Mr. Dryden, 


Anchiſes himſelf, tells him the Interpretation of 
theſe Prodigies, and Axeas could not ſubmit 
to any thing but that. 


Cali, & ſublato montem Genitore petivi. 


I yeild to Fate, unwillingly retire, 
And loaded up the Hill convey my Stre. 
Mr. Dryden: 


Tis not to Men, but to the Gods, and to them 
alone that he yields. Tis a matter of great 
doubt, whether true Valour could poſſibly 
have been advanc'd any higher; and yet we 
le this is but the beginning, but the firſt Eſſay 
of Aneas his Gallantry : All the Couragious 
Actions he performs in the ſequel of the A- 
wid, carry in them the true Marks and Cha- 
ters of this Valour, which will appear very 
wonderful and aſtoniſhing, even in theſe times 
n which this excellent Name and Title is, 
tout any manner of Diſtinction, beſtow d 
on the raſh and imprudent Sallies and Erupti- 
01s of Fury and Brutality. From 
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Ariſt. in 
Poet. 


Norat. ad 
Piſon. 


A Compariſon of 
From theſe Obſervations, it will be no hard 
matter to judge, which of the two Heroes i; 
the moſt perfect and accompliſh'd, Achilles oy 
AEneas, This is what is one of the moſt 
Eſſential Parts of the Poem. I come noy 
: _ ſecond, which 1s the Diſpoſition of the 
able. 


8. — — —— = 7 _ 


þ "od H A p. VI. 
The W the Fable of the in 


Toe. 


＋ H E Diſpoſition or Diſtribution of the 
2£- Fable conſiſts in three things, vis. The 
Natural Deduction or Conſequence of the 
Principal Action, and of all the Matters that 
compoſe it; a juſt Temperament, and an ext 
Intermixture of what 1s probable, and what 
miraculous z and the Arrangement and Cor 
reſpondence of the Epiſodes or Digreſlions, 
with the Principal Action. Theſe three Qui 
lities, which lay the Foundation of the Diſtr 
bution of the Fable, called by Ariftotle, ts 
Conftitution of things, are ſo Eſſential to a Poem, 
_ it cannot be abſolutely compleat without 
them. 37 

The firſt is the Action, which, | according 
to the Rules of Ariſtotle, ought to be entire and 
perfect, that is, as he himſelf explains it, fac 
as hath a Beginning, a Middle, and an Eni. 
Horace en have theſe parts have a cet 
tain proportion and connexion between then 


ſelves, | 
Prin 
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Primo ne medium, medio ne diſcreper imum, 
| Hor. ad Piſon. 


And Truth and Fiction are ſo aptly mix d 
| That all ſeems uniform, and of a piece. 
E. of Roſcommon. 


Ur nec pes nec caput uni 
Reddatur forme, Horat. in Poet. ad Piſon. 
And theſe are the Obſervations which ought 
to be made upon our Poems, as to this Point. 
If the Action and Principal Subject of the Liad 
be the War of Troy, according to the Opinion 
of Horace, a great Maſter in that Art, who calls 
Homer, the Hiſtorian of the Trojan War, Troja- 
ni belli Scriptorem, and according to the Opini. 
on of many others, then is that Action de- 
fective and unperfect, for that War has not, in 
the ILiad, either Beginning or End; and this 
would be like a Statue, that has neither Head 
nor Foot. So that in this Caſe, that Verſe 
of Horace 1s very applicable. 


Infelix operis ſumma qui ponere totum 
Neſciat, &c. ö 


The meaneſt Workman in the Amilian Square 
May grave the Nails, or imitate the Hair, 

| But cannot finiſh what he hath begun; 

Jug What is there more ridiculous than he ? 

and For one or two good Features in a Face 

ſuch Where all the reſt are ſcandalouſly ill, 

End, Make it but more remarkably deforn# il. 

Cr E. of Roſcommon. 


But 


But if the Action be the Anger of .A4chill;; 
as is more probable, and as Homer himſelf 2. 
knowledges by his Propoſition; that Anger has 
indeed a Beginning, but it has neither En, 
nor Middle; for it is effac d by a new Ange 
of the ſame Perſon againſt Hector, upon the 
Death of Patroclus. So that there are two An. 
gers, one upon the Loſs of his Friend, and the 
other upon the Forcing away of his Miftri 
And the greateſt Default is, that the Reſt df 
the Poeny has no Connex1on with that Anger, 
For Homer, throughout the whole Extent «f 
Eighteen Books, thinks no more of it; as if 
he had entirely forgot his Propoſition and De 
fign, which like a Star ſhou'd guide his Courſe, 
or like the Mariner's Compaſs, never ought to 
be out of his ſight for fear of Deviating. Du 
ring all this long Interval, he ſpeaks only of 
Sieges, of Battles, and of Surprizes, of the {+ 
veral Conſultations of the Gods, and ot al 
that relates to the Siege of Troy. This wa 
what gave Horace occaſion to believe, that the 
Subject to that Iliad was the War of Troy, ac 
cording to the very Name it goes under. And 
ſo from whatever ſide we take our View d 
this Poem, it will appear Detective, as to thi 
Point. ; 

Nor is the Action of the Odyſſey in any 1 
pect more Perfect, than that of the 1ad. It 
begins with the Voyages of Jelemachus, 4nd 

Echiara · concludes with thoſe of hes. The Four fil 
ramente Books, are all concerning Telemachuws ; Men: 
* 1 * laus, Neſtor, and the other Grecian Prince, 
conterxa give him an Account of the Adventures a 
aue per- Troy; all relate to that, and not the {cal 
grinatioe, thought of Ulyſes ; which made Paul Beni (i) 
bop nes in his Academical Diſcomrſesupon Homer and i 
dia favela, Eil, that the Fable of the O.lyey was oy 

| ( 
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Not that I ami. abſolutely of this Opinion, yet 
I may venture to affirm, that twill be a diffi- 
cult Matter to find the Principal Action of the 
Oayſey regularly carried on, and according to 
the Proportions requir'd by Horace in the fore- 
mention d Precept, for the Natural Connexion, 
of the Parts. Nay, this very Voyage of Tele- 
machus, bears not any the leaſt Proportion to 
that of Ulyſes, which is the Principal Action: 
It contributes nothing at all, nay, not ſo much 
as to miniſter any occaſion for his Return, 
which is brought about by the Order and Con- 
trivance of Jupiter, and by the Aſſiſtance of 
the Phenicians, And this made Beni ſay, That 
the Four firſt Books of the Odyſſey are neither 


* 


Epiſode, nor part of an Action, nor have they 


any Connexion with the Reſt of the Work. 
Take themas they are, and you ſhall not know 


what to make of them. 

The Aueid ſeems not to me, to be charge- 
able with this Fault. Aneas leaves Pbrygia, 
makes his Voyages, and Settles himſelf in Ita 
ly; there is as it were a Train of Conſequences 
in this Deſign, and all relates to the Eſtabliſn- 
ment of a New Empire, which 1s the true. Sub- 
ect of the Poem. This, Virgil proſecutes home 
to the propos d End, without the leaſt delay 
upon what has no Relation to the Defign, 
without the leaſt Digreiſion from the Subject. 


Semper ad eventum ſeſtinat, & in medias Res 
Non ſecus ac notas Auditorem radit. 


Hor. ad Pal. 
Nothing is Idle, each Judicious Line 


Inſenſibly acquaints us with the Plot. 
E. of Roſcommon. 


He 
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He is alſo more happy than Homer, in the 
Diſtribution and Arrangement of this Matter 
and the particular Occurrences which relate 
to the General Order and Diſpoſition of his 
Poem. | 

And it is this Diſtribution, and this Difpoſi- 
tion of things, which makes that admirable 
Regularity, and that Proportion, in which 
alone conſiſts the Perfection of a Great Work; 
which is neither Beautiful, nor Compleat, any 
farther than there 1s a juſt Correſpondence be- 
tween its Parts. This gave occaſion to that 
Obſervation of Paul Beni's, in his Academical 
- wage Diſcourſes ; that we ought not to make a Judg: 
beceellonss ment of the Perfection of a Poem from the 
del Pocma, Beauty of one, or of ſeveral of its Parts, but of 

da una ſole all together. | | 
circonſtan- This juſt and regular Proportion of the 
eie Parts, and the exact — there 


ma da tut- | . 
te inſeme. Ought to be between them, ſeems to be incom:- 


parably much better obſerv'd in the Acneid, 
than in the Thad: For there every thing is in- 
troduc'd in due Order, and in its proper Place, 
and no Man ever better obſerv'd that Diſtribu- 
tion and regular ordering of the Subject Mat. 
ter, and that Series of Events, than Virgil has 
done, Hence, Horace recommends it to the 
Poet above all things, 


Ad Piſon. U jam nunc dicat, jam nunc debentia dici 
Pleraque differat : 


As well the Force and Ornament of Verſe 
Confiſts in choofing a fit time for things, 
And knowing when a Muſe fhou'd be mdulg'd 
In her full Flight, and when ſbe ſbou'd be curbd 
E. of Roſcommon, 


k Intimating, 
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Intimating, that the Beauty and Perfection 


of a Work, conſiſts in that Order. 


Ordinis hæc virtus erit & Venus. 


For the Grace and agreeable Charms that 


ppear in any Work, cannot proceed from an 
ung, but from this regular Order and Diſtri- 
bution. 


8 


And not to dilate here, upon what may be 
more particularly and minutely obſerv'd on this 


Subject; I ſhall only ſtop a little, todraw a Com- 
pariſon between the Games which Achilles Cele- 
brated in the 23d Book of the Iliad, upon the 
Death of Patroclus, and thoſe which Aucas Ce- 
lebrates for the Apotheoſis of Auchiſes, in the 
Fifth of the ÆAneid. 


Games are of the Number of thoſe Actions, 


which may occur in the Lives of Heroes, and 
ſo be introduc'd into the Subject-Matter of an 
Heroick Poem; becauſe they are the Occaſions 
of Magnificence, which is one of thoſe Qua- 


ties that make up the Character of an Heroe. 
Virgil makes his Heroe, in the Fifth Ane:d, Firſt, 
to divert the Fancy of his Reader from the 


mournful Object of Dido's Death, which he 


had Repreſented in the Fourth Book, and 


which indeed carries in it ſomething of Barba- 


nty; and then to divert himſelf, by diverting 


his Heroe; and theſe are of thoſe Sorts of Plea- 
ſures, Diverſions and Entertainments; which 
to ſucceed, ought to be introduc'd in their pro- 
per Place. 1 
Virgil wou'd not have placd his Games well, 
either in his Second or Third Book; for this 
lad been to have enter d upon his Recreations 
too ſoon, as Homer has done it too late, in the 
23 Iliad. The Time was then elaps'd, *twas: 
| L 


unſea- 
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Judgment. And in truth, Homer might have 


have been a little Fatigu d, and riot have wan. 


A Compariſon of 
unſeaſonable, People were quite tir'd out, for 
he ſhou'd not — begun 4 — amus d him. 
ſelf, when he was fo near the End. This is as 
if a Traveller, intent upon his Return from the 
Indies to Paris, after two full Years ſpent in his 
Voyage, ſhould trifle away a whole Month at 
Diepe, at Tables, or in ſeeing Plays; far 
twou'd argue no leſs, than a ſtrange Want of 


n more Serious towards the End of his 
Work; for he ought, in Appearance at leaſt, to 


dred at that time of Day, when he was ſo near 
the End of his Race. There are an infinite 
Number of Things utterly Incredible, in the 
Repreſentation of theſe Games. The Arbitrz 
tors or Judges make long Diſcourſes, which 
_ and wear out the Patience of the Rev 

Is. | 

The ſecond Part of the Diſpoſition, which 
is the juſt Intermixture and Temperament d 
what is Miraculous, with what is Probable, s 
likewiſe Eſſential to an Epick Poem, which 
ought to have ſomething Admirable in it, to 
move the Souls of Great Men, for whoſe fake 
it is writ, to animate them with Courage ſor 
Glorious Achievements: But with this Cauts 
on, that it have ſomewhat of Probability in i 
too, ſo as not to give a Check to their Emulz 0 
tion, or hurry them into Deſpair, Truth i fo 
ſelf, which the Hiſtorian ought cloſely to MF 2. 
here to, being ſometimes too ſtrong to be wi x 
tated, is not always ſo proper for the Subject , 
Matter of an Epick Poem, as Probability, wall . 
bears a greater Proportion to Things than Mann | 
are wont to make. For Example, the Ach _ 
on of Sampſon, who defeated the Fhiſiſinaſ . 


with the Jaws-bone of an Als, is an Heroick Ad en 
| ol; 
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on; but incapable, of being made the Subject 
of an Epick Poem. For though it be true, yet 
it ſeems not very highly Probable; and is too 
Miraculous to be propos d for Imitation. We 
are to avoid therefore this Exceſs, by a juſt 
Temperament of Probability, without which 
all becomes Fabnlons and Incredible, and makes 
not the leaft Impreſſions upon the Soul; which 
ſuffers not it ſelf to be mov'd, bat with what 
carries in it ſome Degrees of Poſſibility. 5 

Let us now ſee whether Homer has been 
more fortunate in the Obſervance of this Rule, 
than the Perſon we have been fpeaking of. He 
takes ſo little Care of the probable Part, and 
ſo far advances the Miraculous, out of an er- 
ceſſive Piece of Vanity and Affectation of being 
in all Parts equally Admirable, and of raiſing 
the Paſſions, and elevating the Soul, that he 
leaves nothing to be perform'd by the ſtrength 
of Reaſon, of Paſſion, or even of Nature it {clt, 
but all is done by Machines. When Priam loſt 
Hector, no Teſs than Jupiter himſelf muſt fend 
the King the fatal News by the Goddeſs Iris, 
with this Advice too, That he ſhou'd take care 
of h1s Son's Body, and Ranſom it from Achilles. 
Cou'd not the Father, who had fo great a Ten- 
derneſs and Affection for his Son, and was fo 
ſuperſtitious an Obſerver of the. Funeral Rites 
and Ceremonies, and that con'd not have ſuf- 
ſer d a Depoſitum ſo precious, to have been left 
at the Mercy of Birds of Prey; cou'd not he, 
I ſay, have thought of all 
there muſt be a Machine to put him m Mind, 
that he is a Father ? 

When Telemachus, in the Odyſſey, ſets out, in 
order to make a Search for his Father in the 
Courts of Greece, he cannot make the leaſt Pro- 
preſs, nor proceed one Step, without the Aſſi- 

2 


ſtance 


is himſelf ; but 
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ſtance of Minerva. She is his Guide wherever 
he goes, ſhe, alone puts him upon ſuch and 
ſuch Thoughts; he can neither do, nor think 

of himſelf. Cou'd not Honour, Duty, and even 
Nature it ſelf have mov'd his Heart, and raisd 
ſome Diſquietude in his Breaſt, upon the Account 
of an Abſent Father, Abſent for near the ſpace 
of Eighteen Years, but there muſt Recourſe be 
had to a Foreign Power, to a Machine? And 
beſides too, this Machine has not the leaſt Ap- 
pearance of Probability, in as much as Minerva 
conducts Telemachus all over Greece 1n ſearch 
atter Ulyſes, except only to the very Place where 
he 1s, which ſhe certainly ought by no means 
to have been ignorant of, upon the Account of 
her Divinity, | £0 which nothing ſurely can 
be conceal d. 
And yet this is Homer's Method, who to ap- 
pear wonderful in every part, wou'd do every 
Thing by Ways and Means extraordinary. It 
may be {aid without any Injuſtice to our Aw 
thor, that he puts his Gods upon mean and 
vulgar Employments, and Aſſigns them their 
ſeveral Poſts, as if they were to act their Parts 
in a Comed y. He makes Mercury Priams 
Coachman to carry him to Achilles, to demand 
the Body of his Son; and leſt the good Kings 
Perſon ſhou'd be expos'd to the Scouts ot t 
Army in his Paſſage to the Grecian Camp, Ji 
piter employs the ſame Mercury to lull them 
aſleep ; and to prepare Achilles his Heart and 
prediſpoſe it to a juſt Senſe of Piety, Thetis hi 
Mother, is ſent by Jupiter's Orders to prevent 
the Hero, and incline him to a compaſhonate 
Temper. No leſs than the Goddeſs Minerta 
her ſelf is diſpatchd in the 19 Book of the 
Oayſſey, to carry a Flambeau before Ulyſſes and 
Telemachus, to conduct them through the 11 
| , 
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to their Retirement, where they were to get 
ready their Armour. In ſhort, the Gods are 


employ'd upon all Occaſions, and not the leafts* b 
Regard had either to their Rank and Order, or 


to the Peace and Tranquillity of their Condi- 


tion. They areas ſo many Galley-Slaves to be 
be employ'd in any Work. | 
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Per amba- 
umq; mi- 
niſteria. 
Sar, 


This is not the Air of Virgil, who has always 
moſt religiouſſy obſery'd what Horace has, in 
his Art of Poetry, long ſince advis d, that the 
Gods are not to be put upon any Action, unleſs 


the Thing it ſelf truly deſerves it. 


Nec Deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit. Hor. Poet. 


Never preſume to make a God appear, 
But for a Buſmeſs worthy of a God. 
= E. of Roſcommon. 


Thus does that judicious Poet introduce Mer- 
cry, in the Fourth Æneid, to extricate him out 
of thoſe horrible Perplexities he was in. The 
Promiſe he had made to Dido, detains him at 
Carthage, but the future Fortunes of his Son, 
and the certain Proſpect of the Empire of the 
whole World, confirm'd to him by the irrever- 
ſible Decrees of the Gods, preſs his Departure 
thence. He is under a dread on the one ſide, 
of being chargeable with a Defect of Fidelity, 


with want of Sincerity and Integrity, in relation 


to Dido; and on the other, of Duty and due 
dubmiſſion to the Gods. To free him therefore 
from theſe Troubles, there muſt be ſent down 


one from above, ſome ſuperior Power, no leſs 
than a God muſt ſpeak to ſurmount the Heroe's 


Difficulties, and null the Engagement; and 
Mercury is the God that does all this. 
KT |: The 


A Compariſon of 

The ſame may be likewiſe ſaid of the Adven- 
tures of A*neas, in the firſt Aineid. *Tis not 
a Shepherd or a Huntſman that will ſerve him 
for his Guide in the wandring Condition he 
was in, which wou d have been natural enough; 
but it is Venus that appears to him, that tells 
him what Country he is in, and acquaints 
him with the Adventures of his Companions 


whom he had given over for loſt, and that di- 


rects him in his Courſe through unknown Paths. 
For ſuch was then the Poſture of Affairs, that 
'twas neceſſary for fome Deity to intervene, 
to raiſe the drooping Spirits of Aineas, and 
animate him with new Courage; him, I fay, 
who had been ſo great a Sufferer by a moſt 
dreadful Tempeſt, who had loſt Part of his 
Fleet amongſt the Waves, and who had been 
himſelf fore d by the Storm upon a Deſart ſhore, 
deſtitute of all human Relief, and reduc'd al- 


moſt to Deſpair. TIwas fit the Poet ſhoud 


not leave him in theſe Extremities; and 'twas 
likewiſe according to the Degrees of Probability 


we have before ſtated, that the Gods ought 
in ſome meaſure to concern themſelves for him; 


ſince his Piety made him ſo careful of, and 


ſolicitous for their Intereſt; and ſince too, they 
were the Companions of his Fxile and Flight. 
Nor was it leſs, in Conformity to the Rules 


o Decency and Decorum, that it ſhou d be the 
| Heroe's Mother that ſhowd engage in this Er. 


terprize, and make it her Buſineſs to encourage 
him, eſpecially, after ſhe had been inform'd by 
Jupiter of his Deſtiny. 855 

But beſides that all theſe Machines and 
Contrivances of Virgil, have a better Foundatt 


on, in Reaſon and Probability, than thoſe of 


Homer; will find thein leſs frequent, and 
leſs Red ! if you take the Leiſure to _— 
them 
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Homer and Virgil. 
them one after another. Nay, the very Ma- 
nagement of the Miniſtry of the Gods, is much 
more ſuitable to their Rank and Condition, 
and perform'd with incomparably tar greater 
judgment in Virgil, than in Homer, whom for 
that Reaſon, Dion Chryſoftome calls the greate/? 
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7 Sa in the World, and that in Things woft | 
feult t 


o be believ'd, 


We may add farther, according to Tafſo's Re- 
his Opu 


marks in ſcula, that Virgil had the Hap- 
pineſs of — thoſe Embelliſhments to his 
Poem by — wonderful and ſurprizing; 


trhich Homer, notwithſtanding all his Affecta- 


tion of, and Pretenſions to that Art, was not 
the leaſt aware of, as the giving Courage to 
Women, and engaging them in Acts of Hoſti- 
lity, ſuch as Camilla is put upon in the Eleventh 
Book; and with fo good Succeſs, as to prove a 
very great Ornament to the ÆAueid. This is 
what Tafſo takes notice of, and that long ſince 


that Obſervation made by Dion Chryſoſtome, in 


his Diſcourſe of the irs of Nina 
aſa par piu mara viglioſa, della fortezza feminile; 
irgilio occupio queſta parte, della quaie Homero Sera 
dimenticato. Nothing ſeems more admirable, than 
Female Courage; Virgil was entirely Maſter of this, 
in which Homer was as much defoctive. 
The third Part of the Diſpoſition, 1s the In- 
termixture of the Epiſodes with the principal 
Action. An Epiſode is a kind of Digreſſion 
from the Subject, and „ not 
to be long, if we rightly obſerve the Proporti- 
ons. Neither ought it to be forc'd, violent! 
extorted, or far fetch'd, ſo as to betray its diſ- 
affinity to the Subject. In fine, it ought not 
to he too often, leſt it oocaftion a Contuſion 
of Matters. Homer begins his Odyſſey, which is 
the more perfect Poem, with an Hs ode of Four 
L 4 Books 
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Books. He goes off from his Subject before he 
has well entred upon it, and to make a regular 
Structure, he begins with -a Piece very impro- 
per and unſuitable for his Deſign, according to 
the Obſervations I have already made. 

Has Virgil any thing like all this in his Epiſodes, 
which bear ſo admirable a Proportion to the 
Subject, as is that of Pallas and Evandey, that 
of Niſus and Euryalus, that of Camilla, and ſe- 
veral others? Nay, that of Dido, which is the 
Nobleſt and largeſt of them all, never excludes 
the Perſon of the Heroe. It is he that ſpeaks, 
he that relates his own Adventures : If he re- 
cedes ought from his Subject, he ſtill makes 
frequent Returns upon himſelf. This is not to 
be met with either in the Liad or Odyſſey, where 
we loſe our View for the ſpace of ſeveral Books. 
Achilles and Ulyſes, the Heroes of thoſe Poems, 
are quite out of fight, and a Man may fetch a 
large Compaſs before he can meet with them 
again. 1 

I leave it to thoſe that can better ſpare time 
to examine, whether the Epiſodes of Homer are 
not more Forc'd and leſs Natural than thoſe of 
Virgil. What Connexion is there between, or 
what Reference has the Wound which Mars re- 
ceiv'd from Diomedes, to the Anger of Achilles? 
Homer enlarges much upon this Adventures in 
the Fifth Liad. Mars cry ing like a Child, goes 
and makes his Complaints to Jupiter, who un- 
kindly treats him with bitter Railleries. How- 
ever, to make up the Story, Pean the Phyſician 
of the Gods is ſent for to cure him; and the 
Goddeſs Hebe interpoſes and concerns her ſelf 
for him. The Poet, who thinks this Paſlage 
Pleaſant and Diverting, carries on the Fiction 
ſo far, as to deſcend to Wantonneſs and Ridr 
cule ; a Fault that would deſerve our Pity, 
were 


che Fable. It is the third Quality of an Epick 


r As Bo. Ahn 


were not Men ſo prepoſſeſs d with an Eſteem 
and Value for him upon the Account of the 
Grandeur and Sublimity of his Genius. b 

But not to inſiſt too long upon Particulars, 
which wou'd be an endleſs piece of Work; we 
may conclude, That Virgil never wanders from 
his Subject, that Homer ſeldom keeps ſo much as 
within diſtance of his; and that by the Multipli- 
city and vaſt Train of his Epiſodes, he is continu- 
ally hurried away with the Impetuoſity and Vio- 
lence of his Imagination, to which he · lets him- 
ſelf looſe without the leaſt Diſcretion. He 
may be compar'd to thoſe Travellers, who up 
on a long Journey are diverted and ſtopt b 
every little Thing. There is not one ſingle 
Blow given in the Heat of an Engagement, but 
he muſt from thence take an Occaſion to tell 
Stories, and derive Genealogies. 


3.06 "7 Pr OO” 


Cn a e. VII 
Of MORALITY. 


1 ought, according to Ariſtotle's 
Scheme, to follow the Diſpoſition of 


foem; nor are we here, by Morality, to under- 
tand the Morality of the Poet, but the Mora- 
ty of the Actors, and of thoſe Perſons that are 
lo enter upon Action. What a vaſt and irre- 
conctleable Difference ſhall we find between 
WW two admirable Poets, as to this Point? 1 
Kings and Princes in Homer, talk to one ano- 1 
tber with all the Scurrility imaginable. Aga. 1 
Wnmon, in the Liad, treats Chryſes with great In- | 
. ſolence, 
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ſolence, and much Indignity; when the m.; 
happy old Man comes to him to demand, with , 
the moſt profound Reſpect, and with Preſenti 1; 
too in Hand, his own Daughter, whom he hal j- 
injuriouſſy Raviſh'd from him. The HaughtyMl 5 
Prince tells him, that he has no Regard to the c 
External Marks of his Prieſthood, a Title, by 1, 
which he had juſt Pretence enough to ſomeſ hir 
kind of Reſpect, to a favourable Reception 2 j;; 
leaſt. Nor does this High-Prieft expreſs him the 
ſelf afterwards like a Man of great Virtue in 5 ; 
the Prayer he makes to Apollo, in which he im. Id 
133 his Vengeance on the Greeks to ſatisfe fm 

is poor Reſentments. This is ſomewhat Un- 1 


charitable, and beneath the Dignity of a Per- 4.3 
fon, whoſe Office it was to pray for the People, WM deac 


| and for the Preſervation of the Government, the 


according to his Function of High- Prieſt. ple 
Achilles, in the Nineteenth 1/:ad, goes to hisM reve; 
Mother Thetis to acquaint her with what a Con- ¶ tervi 
cern he is under for the Body of his Friend F. A5 
troclus then lately kilFd, left the Flies ſnhou d dte þ 
injure it; leaſt they ſhou'd enter into the 
Wounds, which won'd breed Corruption, and 
that render the Body Ioathſome. Is net all this 
Heat and Fury againſt theſe little Animals, well 
becoming a Heroe ? And is not he a moſt Er 
cellent Poet, that employs no leſs than a God 
to drive them away | 
Ulyſes, whom Homer propoſes as the Sta 
dard and Model of Humane Wiſdom, ſuffers 
himſelf to be made drunk by the Pheatrans, to 
which Ariftotle and Philoſtratus both blame tius 
Poet. But what an Inſtance of Extravagancy,f: 
and of the greateſt Careleſneſs was it, for that 
moſt accompliſh'd Sage, ſo ſoon: to forget u 
Wife, a Woman of ſach eminent Virtue, and 


his Son, that was ſo dear to him, to thro 
| away 
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ay ſo much Time in the Arms of Calipſo, a 


vile Proftitute, and to wander up and down ſo 
bng after Circe, an Infamous Sorcereſs ; and 


ſo low, as to enter the Liſt with a pitiful raſ- 
ally Beggar, called hs. Priam, in the 24 Iliad, 
does not fpeak like a Father; He expreſles 
himſelf with a great .deal of Barbarity towards 
hs other Children, only to ſhew his Grief for 
the Death of Hector. He wiſhes them all dead, 
o Hector were but alive again. His Afflictions, 
think, might certainly have been expreſs d 
e ome other way. | 
1 ſhall ay nothing of the Inhumanity of 
Achilles upon the Body of Hector, after he was 
el dead, but only cite what Cicero ſays of it in 
de firſt Book of his Taſculan & 3. oh This 
| WPleafure of dragging a dead Body, thus to be 
vi reveng'd of it, is not very Heroical. The In- 
g terview between Ulyſes and the Daughter of 
Alcinous, in the fixth Odyſſey, is contrary to all 
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being no leſs than a King, to demean himſelf 


Trabit He- 
Gorem ad 
currum re- 
ligatum 
Achilles, 
lacerari 


of the Rules of Decency and Decorum; and that «wm & 


Virtue, by giving too long Audience to the di- 


pants, and in too far Indulging her own Cu- 
nofity at the Sight of a Perſon in ſuch deſpe- 
nte Circumſtances, 

In fine, there is but little Decorum obſerv'd 


n Homer's Poems. Fathers are harſh and cruel, 


Princeſs forgets her Modeſty, and betrays her mit we- 


do, putat, 
& ulci ſei- 


ſtreſſed Man, in yielding too much to his Com- zur ut {65 


videt ur. 
Cic. Tuſc. 
1 * 


tte Heroes weak and paſſionate, the Gods ex- 


Sd to Miſeries, uneaſie and quarrelſome, 
ad incens'd againft one another; there be- 
nz not the leaſt of that Sroict Philoſophy 
roughout the whole, which Zeno and his 
followers have taught Men ſince, to make 
dem more rational, and more perfect, than 
de Gods of Homer. But in Virgil, every thing 

preſerves 


A Comperiſm of | 
preſerves. its Character. Drances and Turns. 
2 there, but like Perſons of Quality. The 

aſſion of Æneas and Dido, is indeed purſu d to 
the utmoſt Extremity ; and yet there is no vic 
lation of Modeſty, no Breach of the Rules of 
Decency, nor any Default in outward Behav: 
our. The Gods themſelves are Perſons of ſome 
Quality and good Repute. Whatever is Eſlen- 
1. Any. tial in the Arts of Decency and Decorum, is 
ments ce. here moſt ſtrictly obſerv'd.” For Virgil has al 
cilius pal- ways tollow'd that admirable Method he found 
mam peſcit, in Terence, of whom Varro ſays, that he had, 
„ 2s to Morality and Decency, gain d by far, the 
Advantage over Cecilius and Hautus, who were 

2 n as eminent for other Talents. 
Tenni, But we muſt pardon this Weakneſs in H. 
| mer, who wrote in a Time, when the Precepts 
of Morality were ſcarce form'd. The World 
was yet too yonng, to have learnt the Princt 
ples of true Honeſty. Morality was more ac: 
compliſhd, and the Precepts of it better known 
in Virgil's Time, in whom we ſhall find them 
leſs defective than in Homer. For Virgil could 
not himſelf diſſemble his own Sentiments, as to 
the Injuſtice of the Civil War, tho” it ocaſiond 
the Eſtabliſhment of the Government, and o 
the Fortune of Auguſtus his Patron. He could 
not approve of it, and, as if he had been himſel 
fraught with Republican Principles under 1 
Monarchical Eftabliſhment, he condemns that 
Form of Government, but with the greate 
Caution and Tenderneſs imaginable, by di 
joling and flattering Ceſar, who was the At 

thor of it. 


Tuque prior, Tu parce, genus qui ducis Ohmpo 


Projice tela manu, Sanguis meus.— 
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450 thou the firſt lay down thy lawleſs Claim, 
Thou of my Blood who bears the Julian Name, 
| Mr. Dryden. 


Thus was his Morality fall of Honour and Inte- 
rity, and directly oppoſite to that Spirit of 
Fattery, which then, under the Monarchy, 
began to be countenanc'd. 
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n A pP. VII. 
OF THOUGHTS. 


] 8 which are the Fourth Qualifica- 
tion of a Poem, have ſo great a Refe- 

rence to, and Correſpendence with Morality, 
n Wl that the Principles of the one, are likewiſe the 
nM krncples of the other: Nay, we may be al- 
1] ow'd to fay, that Thoughts are in effect, but 
ol the Expreiſions of Morality. It is not 
WM therefore much to be wonder'd at, that Virgil 
off ould have the Advantage of Homer in this 
i kelpect, ſince he had it after fo ſingular a 
1088 manner in the other. And for this he is in- 
lebted to the Age he wrote in, which was 
nore polite and refin d, than that in which Ho- 
ner flouriſh'd, who made it not fo much his 
bulineſs to think well, as to ſpeak well; for 
us Thoughts are never ſo fine and delicate, as 
lis Diſcourſes. I ſhall not therefore ſtand to 
mke a long Compariſon between them, but 
mly give you an Obſervation or two upon 
lme of thoſe Thoughts, which Homer inſpires 
lis Heroes with, from which we may "= 4 
udg- 
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Judgment of the Reſt. Agamemmon, in the Th 
Thad, ſays, that the Reaſon he retain'd G1 ſhot 
was, that he had a greater Affection and F-. nee 
ſteem for her, than he had for Chyremneſra M * 
Here you may ſee an Inſtance of à kind and H on 
honeſt Husband forſooth, to prefer a Stranger 7 
before his own Wife, and a Slave before 3 2? 
Princeſs that was a Perſon of the higheſt De lis 
ſert. wh1 
Neftor, in the Ninth Thad, tells Agamenmon, Wl WP! 
who deſires his Advice upon the Diſfraction of he 
Affairs, occaſion'd by the Abſence of Achille, ve" 
that he will give him moſt incomparable Coun-W 2197 
ſel, and that never any Perſon ſince the Foun-W ka 
dation of the World had ever given better 7 
The good Man is full of Vanity and OftentzW that 
tion, and conſidering his Character, he might no | 
indeed have been more Modeſt, and more tbe 
upon the Reſerve. The Counſel too, he us 
gives, is not ſo very extraordinary, it being Mo. 
no more than this, that Achilles ſhould be and 
as d, that all imaginable Satisfaction ſhould fra. 
given him, and Nat they ſhould oblige hin tbe 
to return to the Army. This argued no very Cin 
great Depth of Policy; a Perſon of but ord: Va 
nary Endowments might have given as good 0 
Advice. uit. 
Antilochus, his Son, in the 23d Iliad, ſpeaks fab 
to his Horſes; enters into a formal Pitcourle 
with them, and conjures them to do their ut- 
moſt, to exert all their Vigour to win the Race, 
from Menelaus and Diomedes, at the Games that 
were to be celebrated upon the Death of Ki 
troclus. He encourages and excites them vit 
the moſt preſſing Earneſtneſs of Diſcourſe im 
inable, yet with very Trivial and Childull 
eaſons, telling them, that bis Father Net 
will turn them out of his Service, or = t 
roats 
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Homer and Virgil. 
Throats, if they do not as they ſhould do. In 
ſhort, he becomes a very Pathetick Orator to 
meer brute Beaſts. ES - 
Tis true indeed, Plutarch in his Treatiſe up- 
on Homer, Apologizes for the Liberty the Poet 
ok in making Antilocbhus in this place, and 
2 in another, ſpeak to their Horſes, from 
his Opinion of the Tranſmigration of Souls, 
which he had taken from Pyzbagoras; but I will 
appeal to that Philoſophy, whether the Merem- 
pſychoſis renders Beaſts, leſs Beafts than they 
were, and whether it Qualifies them to be 
more capable of attending to the Dictates of 
Reaſon. 
iter, in the Fifth Iiiad, tells Mars, after 
that Diomedes had wounded him, that he could 
no longer bear with him, that he juſtly deſerv'd 
the Misfortune that had happen d to him, for 
lis baſe Compliance with the Counſels of his 
Mother Juno, who was of an unruly Spirit, 
and of an Humour very untractable. What 
frange Kindneſſes are theſe, for the Prince of 
the Gods to ſhow towards his Wife? What 
Comfort and Conſolation was this to his Son 
Mars, who was then newly wounded? We 
ſhould never have done, ſhould we go on thus 
with theſe Remarks. Beſides, that Virgil is not 
ſubject to theſe Weakneſſes, he is always Seri- 
bus, always Sublime and Lofty, to maintain 
ad keep up the Character of his Heroes. He 
does not deſcend fo low, as to Droll, and be 
Facetious and Merry, with great Familiarity ; 
a Thing fo beneath the Dignity of his Rank and 
dation, and ſo contrary to all Decency, which 
Homer often forgot. For he puts off that Air 
ad Grandeur and Majeſty, which ſo properly 
belongs to his Character; and every now and 
lien, debaſes himſelf by degeneratiug into 2 


looſe 
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A Compariſon of | 
looſe and familiar way of Talking, and by 
turning Things into Radicule, under Pretence 
of entertaining his Reader with ſomething 
Pleaſant and Diverting. As when, tor Inſtance, 
in the Fighth Book of the Odyſſey, he enter- 
tains the Gods with a Comedy, ſome of them 
he makes Buffoons, by introducing Mars and 
Venus on the Stage, taken in a Net Vulcan 
had lay'd for them, contrary to that Air of 
Gravity, which is ſo Eſſential to an Heroick 
Poem. The Scuffle between Irus and Ulyſes, 


in the Eighteenth Book, borders much upon 


the Burleſque, as does likewiſe the Character 
of Tberſitis, and the Story of Venus's being 
wounded, in the Iiad. But to do Homer all the 
Right he deſerves, we may very juſtly make 
this Reflexion, That the Weakneſſes of this 
Poet, are not ſo much to be imputed to him, as 
to the Age he liv'd in, which was not capable 
of any greater Refinement, either in Thoughts 
or in Morals. | 


CHAT. IX. 
OF WORDS. 


8 Thoughts are the Expreſſions of Mo. 


Thoughts. And in this, which is the Fifth 
Qualification, according to Ariſtorlès Order, 
Homer triumphs, as being that in which he 1s 
moſt accompliſhed. There is no conteſting 
this with him; *tis an Advantage he, without 
any manner of Diſpute, has above all other 


Poets, and that in ſuch a manner as cannot be 
* well 


rality, ſo Words are the Expreſſions of 


Homer and Virgil. 
well expreſs d. TIwas this admirable Talent 
of expreſſing Things finely, that made Sophocles, 
who paſſes tor the Model and Standard of Tra- 
gedy, his conſtant Admirer, and moſt exact 
Imitator; upon which Account the Criticks 
call'd him The great Lover of Homer. For the 
{fame Reaſon it is, that Plato, in the Tenth Book 
of his Republick, ſtiles him the Prince of He- 
roick Poets. Pindar in the Seventh Ode of the 
Nemean Games, Commends and Admires him 


upon no other Account, but for the Loftineſs 


and Grandeur of his Style. And Longinus in 
bis Treatiſe, propoſes him as the moſt perfect 


and lively Idea of a Majeſtick Style, and al- 


ways Quotes hun as the only Model of the true 
Sublime. 

In ſhort, it may be ſaid, that it is upon the 
Account of this Qualification, that he hath 
thus impos d upon all Antiquity; and that the 
Elegancy and Beauty of his Words, was the 
Charm that drew all the Men of Learning in- 


161 


to ſo vaſt an Eſteem for him. For as the Plea- p;»4rys 
ſantneſs and Luſtre of a Poem conſiſts entirely doremque 
in the Expreſſions of it, which are generally /e Ho- 


tie principal Parts of its Beauty; Homer, who 
has excell d all the Poets in the Nobleneſs, Ele- 


merices 
ver{:bus 
canere t i- 


gancy and Grandeur ot His, has thereby de- muerunt. 
lerv'd that Admiration which all Apes have Satyr. Pet. 


had for him. "Twaggthis that made Pinda, 


gore 
carminuum 


(whom Horace propGles as a Model) and all t, Poet 
the Greek Lyricks deſpair of ever attaining to ape/lari 


the Majeſty of Homer's Verſe. And Puterculus, 
in the Firſt Book of his Hiſtory, has this Com- 


meruit, 
molliſſima 
dulcedine 


mendation of him, That he alone deſer dd the carminum 
Name of a Poet from the Delicacy and Sweetneſs of memorabi- 

bs Verſes. | 
'Tis upon the Score of this moſt admirable 
Advantage , that Lycurguus made ſo great an 
| Oſten- 


lis. Paterc, 


162 A Compariſan of 
Oſtentation of his Poetry, in the Oration he 
made againſt Leocrates; that Mſchylus ſays in 
Plutarch and Athenens, that his Tragedies are 
but the Crumbs of Homer's great Banquets that 
Plato affirms him to be the moſt Accompliſh'd, 
and the moſt Divine of all the Poets; that 
Ariſtides in the third Tome of his Orations, ſays, 
That no Marr ever ſpoke better; and that Ari 
ftotle in his Treatiſe ypon Poetry, likewiſe ſays, 
That he tranſcends all others in the Height and 
Grandeur of his Expreſſions. Socrates in one of 
his Epiſtles to Xenophon ; Xenophon himſelf in his 
Banquet; Democritus in Dion Chryſoftome ;, Arift- 
phanes in the Frogs; Hierocles in his Fragments in 
Stobæus; Hermogenes in his Ideas ; Pbiloſtratus in 
his Heroick Images; Theocritus in his ſixteenth Id. 
lum; Moſchus in his third; Plutarch in his Di- 
courſe he made upon Homer; Dionyſius Halicar- 
naſſeus in the Conſtruction of Names; Famblicu WM 
in the Life of Pythagoras; Origen againſt Celſus 1 
in his ſeventh Book; Maximns Tyrius in his ſu - 0 
teenth Diſſertation; Lucian in his Elogy on 81 
Demoſthenes; Themiſtius in his ſixteenth Oration; ti. 
and an infinite Number of others, do Unanr y 
mouſly affirm the ſame Thing. th 
But all theſe Great Men, whom I have MI 23 


nam'd, gave theſe their Commendations d & 
Homer, only upon the Account of the ben 
ind * 


and Luſtre of his baun for which 1 
we cannot Admire, nor Praiſe him too much. Ex 
And it muſt be Acknowledg'd likewiſe, that it 
upon this ſingle Advantage, in which he EE an 
cells in a moſt Eminent manner, he juſtly de. bec 
ſerves the Preference before Virgil, tho Vigil Ml nel 
be the moſt Prudent, the moſt Diſcreet, and the WM wh 
moſt judicious of all that ever wrote. flat 
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Reflelims upon the Expreſſions of Ho- 


mer and Virgil. 


6 ry is ſtill ſomewhat farther tu be remark- 

ed 1 the Expretſions of Homer, 
the Beauty and Luſtre of which have ſo hight) 
delerv'd the Efteem and Applauſe, even ot Ki 
Antiquity, So 2 

The Tranſitions, which, anſwerable to their 
Deſign, ought to be very much varied for the 
greater Diverſion of the Reader; are as near 


alike, and for the moſt part the ſame through; 


out the whole Work. We cannot reckon up 
above Twenty or Thirty different Sorts in the 
whole Extent of near Thirty thouſand Verſes, 
and conſequently one and the ſame Connex1on, 
commonly preſenting it - ſelf, is very apt to 
give ſome Diſtaſte by ſo frequent a Repeti- 
tion. This gave Martial an Occaſion to be 
Witty upon Ter &“ d, and to ſay, that 
the Latine Muſes were not ſo Light and Airy 
as the Grecian Muſes were. Cui Muſas colimus 

Kveriores. | 
The Compariſons are flat and forc'd , and 
ſometimes not very Naturaly and never very 
Excellent ; tho' in fo great a Number of them, 
it is impoſſible, but there muſt be ſome juſt 
and true. I ſhall ſay nothing of that, which is 
become ſo famous for its Indecency and Mean- 
neſs, that all the World have heard of it. For 
what can be more groſs and abſurd, and more 
flat, to ſay no worſe, than to compare + 5 
in the midſt of an Engagement, ſurrounded by 
bis Enemies on all ſides, and overwhelm'd 4 
M 2 the 


A Compariſon of 
the Number of repeated Blows, to an Aſs feed- 
ing in a Field of Corn, which the Children 
would drive out from thence with their Poles 
J leave it to any one to think, what a Noble 
Effect ſuch a Piece of Fancy muft needs have in 
a Poem {o Grave and Serious as the Iliad; and 
III appeal to any Man's Judgment, whether 
the Colours of this Compariſon afford us any 
thing Pleaſant and Agreeable, tho' we alloy 
it all the Advantages that can be. For there 
are ſome Grammarians that pretend to have 
found out ſome Delicacy in it, and ſo by all 
Means would juſtifie the Compariſon. But how- 
ever, I thall not in the leaſt ſcruple to own, 
that there are ſome moſt admirable Compariſons 
in this Poet, where we may find all the Beaw 
ties and Graces of Exprethon, which Virgil has 
taken the Advantage of, and plac'd them fo well 
in his Poem, by giving them a new Turn, and 
a different Air. 

Deſcriptions, which are look'd upon for the 
moſt part a Puerile, and too Light and Air) 
tor Eloquence, are very frequent in Homer; 
they are ſpun out to too great a Length, and 
ſeem ſomewhat affected. The Deſcription of 
the Gardens of Alcinous in the Seventh, and 
that of the Port of Ithaca in the Tharteenti 
Oayſſey, are of this Nature. The Deſcription 
of the Port, and that of the Grott, where the 
Nymphs Inhabited, take up Eighteen Verles, 
upon which Porphiry has wrote a Commentary. 
The Deſcription of Mount tna, in the Thin 
Book of Virgil, is drawn within the Compals 
of a very tew Verſes, tho he had a fair and 
juſt Occaſion of Dilating on that Subject; and 
Phavorinus in Aulus Gellius finds he might have 
enlarged. *Tis true indeed, the Defcription 


of the Port of Lybia, is in Ten Verſes, 8 
f tha 
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that of Fame, in the Fourth Book, in more; 
but the former is pardonable, upon the Ac- 
count, that it was Expedient to give the Rea- 
ders Mind ſome Eaſe, after the Relation of a 
Tempeſt ; and it is, I muſt own, the largeſt 
Deſcription in the whole Aneid; and the 
latter, which 1s the- Deſcription of Fame, 1s 
not truly the moſt exquiſite Piece in that 
Author? For he is much upon the Reſerve 


every where elſe, and is not guilty of thoſe 


Childiſh trifling Eſſays, which Horace in his 
Art of Poetry, ſays, are Inſufferable in Matters 
Serious. | 


Cum lucus & Ara Diane, 


Et properantis Aque per amenos anibitus agros. 
Aut flumen Rhenum, aut pluvius deſcribitur arcus. 


Here they deſcribe a Temple or a Wood, 

Or Streams that through delightful Meadows run, 

And there the Rainbow, or the rapid Rhine. 
E. of Roſcommon. 


"Tis true indeed, theſe Deſcriptions of Woods, 
Temples, Rivers, the Rainhow, and other ſuch 
pleaſant Things have a Reliſh of ſomething 
Childiſhz and as that Great Man fays, are as 


diſagreeable with great Subjects, as a Piece of 


nch and very fine Cloath is with common and 
ordinary Stuff. 


Inceptis gravibus plerumque & magna pr ofeſſis, 


Purpureus late qui ſplendeat ums & alter, 
Aſuitur Pans 


M 3 | Some 
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Some that at firſt have promis'd mighty things, 

Applaud themſelves, when a few florid Lines 

Shine through the inſipid Dulneſs of the reſt. 
EE. of Roſcommon, 


Theſe far-ſetch'd Beauties never charm much, 
becauſe where-ever they are plac'd, they have 
not a due Connex1on and Coherence with, nor 
do they bear a guſt proportion to the whole, by 
reaſon of their being too glittering. | 


5 — Non erat hic locus. 


But they miſplac'd them all, and crowd themin, 
0 E. of Roſcommon. 
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It muſt be acknowledg'd likewiſe, that He a 
mer is more to be admir d than Virgil, for his n 
Epithets and Adverbs. This is indeed his Ma 0 
ſter-piece z never was any Imagination Richer, i 
more Fruittul, and more Happy; and tis no f 
better than down-right Raillery to pretend, li 
that he repeats his aides &w; too often. "Tis 8 
no ſuch Thing, tis a great Piece of Injuſtice N 
done him, to upbraid him with Poverty and h 
Barrenneſs of Expreſſion on this Account; for t! 
i my ſelf have counted above Twenty other N; 
different Epithets in the Iliad for Achilles alone. k 
Virgil in Compariſon to Homer, is poor indeed, WM le 
as to theſe Circumſtances, wanting all thoſe ct 
kind of Ornaments, which ariſe trom the rich th 
and fruitful Treaſure of the Greek Tongue, th 
which the Latine could by no means boaſt of : m 
And if we deſpoil Homer of his Epithets and WW ** 
Adverbs, we ſhould rob him of the beſt of his m 
Graces. For without doubt, theſe are the moſt fr. 
Ornamental Parts, and what add a very great 0 
Beauty to the Whole. = 


Homer and Virgil. 

But after all, it might be rightly obſer vd, 
that theſe Epithets, which are ſo great an Or- 
nament' to the Poem, are very common and 
obvious. For without any more ado, he calls 
Snow | White, Milk Sweet, and Fire Burning. 
He does not endeavour and aim at ſo much 
Delicacy and Fineneſs, as our late Authors, 
who a of no Epithets, as tolerable, if they 
have not a kind of ' Counter-ſignification to the 
Words they are join d with, to give a more ex- 
traordinary Air to the Diſcourſe, and make it 
Sparkle by a kind of Claſhing and Oppoſition 
x; Words with one another; which deprav'd 
and vicious Palats Relith as apiece of great 
Delicacy, For you'll find, that there are tone 
that can diſcover ſomething ſtrangely enter- 
taining in a Conjunction of ſuch Words as are 
at an irreconcileable Variance with one another; 
nay, of ſuch as are utterly inconſiſtent“with 
one another. Ovid, in his Metamorphoſis, and 
in his Epiftles, and Velleius Patercuius were the 
firſt that gave this falſe Guſto to the Age they 
Iivdinz an Age that was mightily devoted to 
Simplicity, Seneca, with all the great Deciat- 
mers of that Age, whoſe Fragments we read in 
his Controverhes, greatly affected to imitate 
them; but they did it without that good Ma- 
nagement obſervable in Ovid and Patercutns, who 
knew how to uſe theſe falſe and counterteit 
Jewels to the beft Advantage. Lucan and Ta- 
aus, ſtudied to make themſelves Maſters of 
this Character, and were the firſt Authors of 
that Art, which conſiſted in a pleaſant and 
merry Jingling of Words, that were oppoſite 


to one. another, ſuch as Superficial Wits are ſo 


much Enamour'd with. And *twas, in thort, 
trom this Univerſal Debauch, from this general 
Corruption, that the Epigrams of /Tartial, and 

| M 4 the 
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A Compariſon of 
the Panegyricks of Pliny, Pacatus and Mamer. 
zinus, ſprung up in after Ages. Not but that 
this way of Writing has its Beauties, but t 


are ſuch as thoſe Women are Celebrated for, who 


Patch and Paint, and uſe all External and Arti- 
ficial Ornaments, becauſe they have no'Natural 
and Real ones. SUBD FG: CORRESS 
Nor is it at all in the leaſt to be denied, but 
that an Epithet that is bright and ſplendid, and 
judiciouſſy plac'd, is a wonderful Ornament in 
Diſcourſe, as that us'd by Dido in her Epiſtle to 
Eneas; Exerces pretioſa odia, 5; 


To ſhun my Love, if thou wilt ſeek thy Fate, 
Iis a dear Purchaſe, and a coftly Hate, 
1 | Mr, Dryden. 


Which you'll meet with in Ovid, whoſe He- 
roides I always eſteem'd as the moſt Glittering 
and Reſplendent of all thoſe Works that are the 


pure Productions of the Mind, the true and 
genuine Reſults of Wit and Fancy, which our 


Poets-will never attain to. Of the ſame Stamp 
and Character is the Title Velleius Paterculus 
confers on L. Domitins, emmentiſſime ſimplicitati 
Virum; and abundance of other ſuch like Ex 
preſſions which may be found in thoſe two 
Authors, But as theſe Words betray a certain 
Luſtre, and are ſomewhat Brisk and Spritely, 
ſo ſome have been ſo often wanting in that Mo- 
deration requiſite to a juſt and true Manage 
ment of them. For tis the common Fault of 
thoſe that have the Art of Expreſſing them 
ſelves well. that they cannot govern themſelves 
as to the Number of their Words, but are apt 
to launch out too far, and, tranſported with the 
Succeſs they meet with, let themſelves entirely 
looſe, and at length become very diſtaſteful 

throug! 
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through an exceſſive Deſire of being over Plea- 

ſand and Diverting in their Diſcourſe. So that 

it were much better, in order to avoid this 

Fault, and keep within the Limits of good So- 

lid Senſe, eſpecially in a continued Diſcourſe, 

which ought to have ſome Characters at leaſt of 
Grandeur and Majeſty, and to ſhow ſomewhat 

of an exalted Genius; I fay, it were much bet- 

ter to forbear the Uſe of thoſe Nice Epithets, 

which ſeem ſomewhat Abſtruſe and Myſterious. 

Thoſe which are the moſt Obvious, and which 

beſt expreſs the Nature of the Things, are al- 

ways the Choiceſt, and ſuch are thoſe which 

Homer us d. I muſt confeſs indeed, that to ef- Adeo nibit 
ſect this, there is requiſite a far greater Share <ommedius 
of Judgment and Diſcretion, than of Wit and 2 fer. 
Fancy; but Men never fperk well, but when = je 
they think . and ſuch as do that, are ne- qui. 

ver behind hand in their Accounts, as the Cri- 
tick has obſerv'd. Which is to be underſtood 

2s well of the Nature of the Diſcourſe, as of the 
Morality of it. 


x CAP. XI. 
n How the Character of Homer 23 to be 
„ dftinguſ'd from that of Virgil. 


ot | Form a judgment with ſome kind of 

Certainty of theſe two incomparable Au- 
res tors, *twill be neceſſary to diſcern exactly be- 
pt een their ſeveral Characters, which are very 
e ppoſite to one another. For Homer being in- 
ly {Wcin'd to ſpeak much, and Virgil to be ſilent; 
ful tis upon this Difference that we muſt found our 
gh Diſtin- 


A Caen of 
Diſtinction, and from hence make an erg 
Computation cf their peculiar Genius, and of 
the eſſential Marks and Tokens of their Ch. 
racter: There are a Sort of Men who haye 
the Vanity to ſet up for great Criticks, ang 
pretend to give their * of Virgil; from 


their grave and profound Reflections upon hm 
— ever in the leaf Obſerving * 
eminent Quality of the Fancy and Judgment Wl ; 
of that Poet, by which he is always diſfinguiſſd Ml, 
from the Reſt, does principally conſiſt. For Ml}, 
my own part, who admire nothing fo much d 
in his way of Writing, as that admirable Mo Wi; 
deration and Reſervation he is ſo much Maſter WM jj 
of in his Expreſſing of Things, and in hs MW; 
not Expreſſing of any more than what is juſt N th 
requiſite; I have ever been of Opinion, that zn 
by this Criterion alone we might diſtinguih WF; 
him. A Man muſt be very Cautious, and uſe My; 
great Application in the Peruſal of him, to die 
find ont, that his very Silence in ſome certan We 
| Paſſages, ſpeaks more than we think of, and ar the 


gues moſt exquiſite Prudence and Diſcretion 
For when he has once got the Method of ſound Mor 
ing his Meaning, he'll find him fometimes à in 
admirable in what he ſays not, as in what he Wor 
Gays. | mor 
And for my part, I know not of any A of i; 
thor beſides Vigil, that has ſuch a Stock of Pn. 
dence to guard and ſecure his Moderation and 
Sedateneſs amidſt the Heat and Fury of a 
Imagination inflam'd by a Genius of Poe), 
the moſt inſpir'd that ever was. Lucan, in Coſt 
pariſon of him, is Rath and Inconſiderat 
knowing no Bounds ; and Sratius is again as FI 
rious. Ovid himſelf cou'd never arrive to that 
Perfection, till toward the , latter End of Is 
Days, when he writ his Fafti, which is 10 
| on 
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only piece of all his Works, wherein he ſhows 
hinfelf Moderate and Diſcreet, for in the Reſt 
he diſcovers much of Youth and Gayety. His 
Introductions of Examples, and Compariſons in 
his Books de Triſtzbus. and his other Elegies do 
not come up to this Character; and his Epiſtles, 
which IJ look upon as the Flowers of the 
nan Wit, have not the leaſt of that Maturity 
of Judgment, which is the Sovereign Perfecti- 
on of Virgil. And as to this Particular, I 
be allow'd to compare Virgil to thoſe Gener 
of Armies, who carry about with them even 
in the very Hurry of a Fight, all the Tranquil- 
lity and Compoſure of their Cabinet-Counſels ; 
and who in the greateſt Heat of Action, amidſt 
the Noiſe of Cannons, Drums and Trumpets, 
and the general Diſtraction and Tumult of an 
Engagement, are not intent upon any Thing 
but what their own Prudence and Moderation 
dictates to them, and act only as their own 
Reaſon, their moſt faithful Counſellour direQts 
them, And this is a Character not to be found 
on. in any but great Souls, and Perſons of the moſt 
u. Conſummate Wiſdom, ſuch as was Virgil; who 
n the Heat of his Poetick Fury, ſays no 
be nore than is proper to be ſaid, and always leaves 
4 8 to be thought of a Thing, than he ſays 

eit. 

This is a Commendation not much unlike 
that which Pliny gives the Admirable Painter 
manzes, in the tenth Chapter of the 35th Book 
il us Hiſtory. Timanti plurimum adfuit ingenit 
omnibus operibus ejus intelligitur plus ſemper quam 
pPgitur, Timantes had a great Fancy in all his 
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FW, there was always more underftoodl than ex- 
that We". And a little after he adds, to explain 
| 2 unſelf; Rarum in ſucceſſu Artis, ut oftendat etiam 
only 2 ſecult at, He was peculiar in the Succeſs of his 


Art, 


we 


4 


Sumpſe ali- 


quid hoc 
loco de tu 
Eloquen- 
tia, nam 
tacui. Ad 
Attic. E- 


piſt. I. 13. 


At, to diſplay even thoſe things which lay conceald 
And this yh Reſpect, yn b won- 
derful and ſurprizing Eloquence which Cicero 
ſpeaks of to his Friend. And in my Judgment 
tis in this exact Circumſpection, and in this ad- 
mirable Caution and Reſervation that we {hall 
find the true Character of Virgil to conſiſt, wh, 
ſlightly paſſes oyer things as a Traveller in haſte, 
without inſiſting too long on Particulars. He 
1 prunes and cuts off all Superffuities 
that he may retain only what 1s purely neceſſi- 
And in this conſiſts the Excellency of a 
Work, which is ne\er more perfect, than when 
there cannot be any thing cut off trom it. 

In this Perfection conſiſted Iikewiſe all that 
exquiſite good Senſe which flouriſh'd at None 
under the Reign of Auguſtus, and which was the 
diſtinguiſning Character of all the great Wits 
that New writ, whom we look upon as the only 
Models of the Purity of the Language, and of 
that admirable way of Writing, which is now 
much in Vogue amongſt us. | 

Of this we have an Inſtance in thoſe Orders 
which Auguſtus gave Tucca and Varins, to take 
2 Review of the Aneid, which the Author in 
his Will wou'd have had ſuppreſs'd, as not think 
ing it a compleat Poem. The Emperor gave 
them leave to cut off thoſe Parts that might b 
taken away without doing Injury to the hol 
but expreſſly commanded them not to add in tix 
leaſt, nay, not ſo much as to fill up the Ver 
that were imperfect. Twas the Humour % 
that happy Age, to trench what they cou'd! 
their Compoſitions, to be ſparing and frugal 
their Expreſhons, and to ſpeak but little. L 
cretius, who was ſo Pure and fo Polite, had oil 
yet arrivd to this Perfection. And Catulw 
who was the firſt amongſt the Romans, that l 
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Nudes ver ſus reprehendit inertes. 


Homer and Virgil. 
gin to give a fine Turn to the Language, to im- 
prove and heighten it with the Advantages of E- 
legancy and Beauty, had not as yet learnt that 


great Precept, which Horace had ſince ſo much 


mculeated to his P:ſones. 


Hor. Ar. Poet. 


* 


The prudent Care of an Impartial Friend 
Will give yon Notice of each idle Line. 
E. of Roſcommon. 


—— Ambitioſa recidet 
Ornamenta. Hor. Ar. Poet. 


Or where is be too Iaviſhly beſtom d. 
E. of Roſcommon. 


Ut currat ſententia, neu ſe 
Impediat verbis laſſas onerantibus aures. 
Hor. Sat. x. L. r. 


Tet this I grant, a ſort of Excellency : 

He muſt be ſhort, nor muſt he clog his Senſe 

With uſeleſs Words, or make his Periods long; 

They muft be ſmooth, and ſo glide o'er the Tongue. 
| Mr. Creech. 


Deterret ſibi multa, reciderit omne quod ultra 
Frrfectum traberetur. Hor. Sat. x. L. 1. 


He wou'd correct, he wou d retrench his Senſe, 


And pare off all that was not Excellence. 
Mr. Creech. 


Nor 
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which they had learn'd from the Dictates d 
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A Compariſon of 
Nor does he add any thing more in, his. 

—_ Lucilius : And Ahitle afterwards Sat 
of the ſame Lucilius, he ſays, That had he flay. 
riſh'd in his time, he wou'd have known ho 
to have Contracted himſelf, and without doubt 
wou'd have eras'd a great many Things out of 
his Verſes. This was their Way in thoſe times, 


good Senſe ,, which was then Triumphant, 
This was the Method Virgil has ſo well obſervd, 
and which makes up his Eſſential Character; 
whereas that of Homer conſiſts in a prolix and 
tedious manner of Speaking and Relating 
Things. He is the greateſt Talker of all Au- 
tiquity ; inſomuch that the Greeks themſelves, 
though chargeable with exceſſive Diſcourſing 
above all others, have reprehended Homer for 
that Intemperance of Words, as a conſiderable 
Miſcarriage in Diſcourſe. He is ever upon his 
Rehearſals, and not only of the ſame Words, 
but of the ſame Things too, and fo is in a per- 
petual Circle of Repetitions. It is true indeed 
that he always ſpeaks Naturally enough, but 
then he always ſpeaks too much. The Adven- 
tures of Ulyſes in Agypt, which he himſelf re 
lates to the good Man Eumus his Hog driver 
are truly idle impertinent Stories purely for 
Amuſement. There is no Thread in his Dif 
courſe, nor does it ſeem to tend to any pie 
pos d End, but exceeds all manner of Bounds 
That vaſt Fluency of Speech, and thoſe might) 
Overflowings of Fancy, which are ſo common 
with Homer, make him carry things far beyond 
the Mark they ſhou'd have been levell d at 
and from thence it is that the Draughts he l 
given us of Things, are for the moſt part toc 
Accurate; ſo that he leaves rothing to be pe 


torm'd by the Imagination of the Reader, . 
| ot 


tage 


Homer. and Virgil. 
for his own private Pleaſure and Satisfaction, 
ought regularly to be as much taken up with 
ent he himſelf thinks upon the Subject, as with 
what he reads upon it in others. 

Upon this Account it is that Virgil never 
WH uncavels the whole Matter, but leaves it to the 
Reflections of thoſe that read him. Young 
Authors that are impertinent and affected, and 
that are carried away with a Flood of Words, 
and all thoſe that have leſs Judgment than Fan- 
cy, cannot comprehend this Maxim. Becaule, 
for want of Experience, they follow the Natu- 
ral Bent of their Inclinations ; and, as through 
an exceſſive Deſire of talking much, they car- 
y Things beyond their proper Bounds, fo they 
commonly preſent us with Ideas for true Ob- 


jects, by making too accurate Repreſentations 
of all the 


great Excellency that any one can be Maſter 
dl, to give the moſt compleat Images he can 


* of Things, and always to raiſe his Superſtru- 
te, 2 upon the Ground - work of the greateſt 


Matter they take in Hand. This is Pifors 
an Imperfection, which Apel les diſcouer d in 47 - 
the Painters of his Time, as Cicero obſerves. But 5 ſen q 
we muſt remember that this is a Defect in re- rent quid 


ference only to the Expreſſion. For it is a very J ſi 


C HAPs XII. | 
Uf the Unity of the Time of the two 
Poems. 


I. muſt be acknowledg'd, that there can- 
not be any thing ſaid more to the Advan- 
tage of Homer, than what Ariftotle, the Wiſeſt 


and 


176 A Compariſon of © 
and moſt judicious of all the Criticks, has ſaid 
of him. He propoſes him in his Poetry as the 
true Model of an Epic Poem, and Forms all his 
Precepts from the Iliad, and from the Odyſey, 

Chap. o, But on the other fide, conſidering that 41. 

P-9 3 r 
fotle never met with in all his time, but only 
two very wretched Poems; one upon Hercules, 
and the other upon Theſeus; both which he 
ſpeaks of in his Poetry: Conſidering, I fay, 
that he never ſaw any thing of that Nature, that 
could by any Means come 1n competition with 
the Iliad, or the Odyſſey, it is not much to b 
wonder'd at, that he takes theſe for a Moc |, 
the two others, being rather the Lives of Her- 
cules and Theſens, than the proper Subjects of an 
Epick Action. 5 

And *twas this made Horace inveigh with fo 
much Vehemency againſt thoſe Poets he call G 
click, by reaſon of the purely Natural and Hr 
ſtorical Repreſentation they gave of Thing, 
by multiplying Matters directly contrary 0 
the Simplicity and Unity of Action, which 1s 
ſo Eſſential to the Epopæa. And upon this ſcore 
we are now to Examine the Unity of the Poems 
of Homer and Virgil, that nothing may be omit- 
ted, that is requiſite to a juſt and exact Cont 
pariſon. | is 

I acknowledge, that as to the Unity of Time, 
the Iliad and the Odeſſey, have the Preference be. ¶ of 
fore the Aneid. For the Action of the Odyey, MW hi 
from Ulyſſes his leaving Calypſo; to his being di- E 
cover'd, laſts but Five and forty Days; and the fe 
Action of the [ad is but Eight or Nine Months an 
Duration at moſt ; whereas the Aneid takes up WM co: 
a whole Year or more. u 

Nay, ſome pretend, that the Unity of Ac. ip 
on is more perfect in the two Poems of Home, Wl ab 
than it is in that of Virgil, in as much 1 wid n 

100 
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Action of both of them, is not only one and 
the ſame, but alſo of one ſingle Perſon. For 


Achilles: does all things himſelf alone; and the 
ſume is faid of Ulyſſes, who, as Ariſtorie affirms, 
re-eftabliſhes himſelf without the Aſſiſtance of 
any other, which ſeems to argue ſomething 
of Greatneſs. YZEneas does nothing without 
the help of his Companions, which is not 
ſo much to be wonder'd at. And Paul Beni 


obſerves, in the ſecond of his Academical Diſ- 


courſes, that the Apologiſt of Dante pretends, 
that his Poem is a perfect Piece, becauſe it is the 
Action but of one ſingle Perſon : Coftui Potma 
altra efſer Heroico e fatto anco di attione, diuno.aſ- 
ſolutamente ſolo. E cio: ad eſſempio, non gia de l 
Eneide, . ove con eſſecrito opera Enea : ma ben dell 
lliade e Odiſſea: Dove al fin e Achille e Uliſſe ſolo 
fa Heraiche'impreſe : percio conclude che il Pema di 
Dante ſi à eccellentemente — e illuſtre. 


This Poem, beſides that tis an Heroick one, is alſo 


compos'd: of Action, and that of one ſingle Perſon 
only.: And this, according to the Example, not only 
of the Eneid, wherein Æneas Ads with an Army, 
but likewiſe of the Iliad and the Odyſſey, where 
Achilles and Ulyſles perform alone all the Heroick 
Actions: whence he concludes, that Dante's Poem 
in excellently Wonderful and Illuſtrious. 

To this it may be anſwer'd, that the Unity 
of the Perſon is ſufficiently preſerv'd by that of 
his Character and Condition; and that an 
Erick Poem ought to preſent us with the per- 
ect Idea of a great Commander and General of 
an Army, and not of a Knight-Errant, who 
commonly is no more than a meer Phantaſin, 
and a Romantick Palladine: And that it frames 
a greater Character of a Heroe, and gives him 
a better Air of Dignity and Grandeur; it 
kes him a Sovereign, and the Head of the 

N People, 
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there is always a Defect, as to matter of Proba- 
bility, in thoſe Actions of Knight Errants, and 


People, as Paul Beni obſerves in the ſame Pa: 
ſage : L' attione Heroica debbe eſſer una d'un ſob; 
me poro prencipe & capo da molti: becauſe, as he 
ſays, great Enterprizes, ſuch as the Conqueſts 
of Countries and Kingdoms, and ſuch as Sieges 
and Battels ought to be carried on by Armies, 
under the ſober Conduct and entire Govern- 
ment of one ſingle Perſon, which is as much ag 
is requir'd for the Unity of Action. Beſides, 


Solitary Worthies, ſuch as Hercules was, which 
however ſet off have too much of the Ro- 
mance and Fable in them. 

Nay, we may further add, that as to the 
Unity of the Action, ſo it be rightly taken, we 
ſhall find it more perfect in the Æneid, than 
in the Iliad, where, after the Death of Hef, 
which ought to have clos'd the Action; there 
are ſtill two Books to come, the 23d, which 
contains the Games that were celebrated for 
the Death of Patroclus, and which contribute 
nothing to the Principal Action; and the 24th, 
which expreſles the Grief of the Trojans, and 
gives us an account of the Ranſoming of 
Hedor's Body, which are Foreign to the Pu. 
poſe, the Principal Action being perfect wth 
out them. 

There is {till this one fault more to be no- 
ted, that a Poem, the Author of which hal WW 
no other deſign than to celebrate the Honour 
of the Greeks, ſhould conclude with thoſe Ce- 
remonies that were Perform'd to Hector, the 
chief of their Enemies, where the Poet tales 
up a whole Book to give us a Deſcription of 
his Funeral Solemnities. This ſeems. in ſome 
manner to be a Defect, and is a proper It 


ſtance of what Horace hints at in that 5 
e 
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te of his, which ſo few - rightly under- 


uin 3 n 
As pbora cæpit | Horat. 
Iuſtituit, curronte Rota, cur Urcous exit ? — 


When you begin with ſo much pomp, and pom, 
y is the End ſo little and ſo low? 
ee E. of Roſcommon. 


Homer begins the beſt that can be imagin'd, 
for the Honour of the Greets; their Glory is 
the only thing he purſues throughout the whole 
Work, and yet ends with that of Hector. Could 
not he have ſtop'd there, but muſt proceed to 
lament the Death of this Great Man, with ſo 
much Pomp and Magnificence? Is not this a 
Miſtake, thus to forget the Deſign he had at 
firſt Propos'd to himſelf? Does not the nerd 
conclude much better with the Death of Tur- 
ms, which Period cloſes the Action. Virgil does 
ite not on things any further, he well knew 
ib, WY that he ſhould have been guilty of a Fault, had 
nl WF he not ſtop'd there. 95 


| 
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CH AP. XIII. 


ba A Compariſon of the fine and beautiful 
Ge Paſſages m theſe two Authors. . 


akes T now remains, that we make a Compari- 
z of ſon of the fine and beautiful Paſſages in 
ome theſe two Authors: But this is what we have 
lu. already found to have been a difficult Underta- 
Pa. king in the Compariſon of Demoſthenes and 
ſage N 2 (Cicero; 


180 7 _ Compariſon” of 
Cicero; becauſe tis no eaſy; matter to give theſe 
choice Paſſages by a bare Tranflation of them, 
all that Force and Beauty, by which we may dif- 

cover the true Value of them; and beſides, the 

Taſte and Reliſh of People differ ſo very much, 

that *twill be hard to agree upon what Paſſages 

ſhould be cited from both Authors, in oppo 

on to each other, in order to make a juſt Com. 
in. 

Quintilian, who always judg'd of Homer 

with excellent Judgment, and with the moſt 

exquiſite diſcerning Faculty of a true Critick, 

has, in the firſt Chapter of his Tenth Book, 

made a Collection of thoſe Paſſages, which 

are of greateſt Credit to- the Poet, and add 

moſt to his Honour and Glory. He finds this 

Author admirable in general, upon all occaſi 

ons of Exhortation, Perſuaſion and Confola- 

tion. The Deputing of Phenix to go and 

move Achilles, in behalf of Agamemnon, in the 

Ninth Book, and all that is ſaid upon that ac- 

count, ſeems to him to be very wonderful and 

ſurpriſing. He highly commends the Liveli- 

neſs and Brevity of that Story of the Death of 

Patroclus; and Quotes See octhes Paſſages as WI (c 

you may ſee in that Chapter, by which he has Wl F. 

Quid in truly preſerv'd the Character of an exact and WM be 

w_ 2 of a very nice Critick : as the Prayer of King or 

* Priam to Achilles, for the Body of his Son "a 

{poſitions ¶ Hector, and certain Combats, which he di. of 

totius ope- ſtinguiſhes from others. That which helps and MI tl 

6. ny? contributes to the Order and Diſpoſition of the MW h 

ingen Deſign in general, is what gives us a great BY ti: 

modum ex. Idea of this Poet. To obſerve all his Beauties, eſt 
edit? would require a Deſcription of all his Narratl I the 
ons. For tis in theſe particularly, that he & 

cells and ſurpaſſes all other Poets. To gi tle 
you my own tree Thoughts upon the Mattie My 
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Homer and Virgil. 

the Places that moſt affect me, are theſe. The 
[ealouſie rais d between Achilles and Agamenmon, 

n the account of their Miſtreſs, which 
cauſes a Diviſion between the two Generals, 
and on which the whole Intrigue of the Liad 
turns, ' 3s tis repreſented in the firſt Book, 
than which, nothing can be more happily de- 
visd. The Catalogue of Ships, and Enume- 
ration of the Grecian Fleet, in the ſecond Book, 
carries in it, ſomething that's Great, © beſides a 
wonderful Variety, and a thorough Acquain- 
tance with the State of Antient Greece, and 
its People. The Interview between Hector 
and 4ardromache towards the Concluſion of the 
Sixth Book of the lliad, is one of the moſt de- 
cate, and moſt finiſſ d pieces in Homer. Eve- 
ry thing there is moving, ſoft, and tender, 
and natural, in what they ſay one to another, 
concerning little aftyanax, who was at this laſt 
Conference. The Fright the Youth is in at 
the Sight of his Father in Armour, ' Preſents 
us with an exquifite Scene of Nature. The 
Encounter _ between Hector and Ajax, is de- 
(mb'd in very bright and lively Colours. The 
Poet impreſſes upon his Reader, the very Idea 
he had himſelf of theſe two mighty Champi- 


ons, in deſcribing their Air and Mien; and 


riſes noble Images of them, only in ſpeaking 
of their Preparations to the Combat. And 
through the whole Deſcription, there is ſecret- 
ly diffus'd ſuch a Spirit of the true Sublime, 
that it fails not to afte& the Senſes in the high- 
eſt manner, by Working up this Conflict to 
tioſe Degrees of Heat, Rage and Terrour, 
tat the two Heroes, having quite exhauſted 
their Spirits, and | ſpent all their Vigour in a 
mutual Reſiſtance, and at laſt being ſeparated 
by the Interpoſition of the Night, out of a 

N 3 deep 
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deep Senſe of each other's Bravery and Valour, 
ſend Preſents: to each other, and ſo wind off 
their ſtrong Reſentments, that were carried on 
with ſo much Fury and Animoſity, inte 2 
ſtronger Knot. of Reciprocal and Inviolable 
Friendſhip, from a guſt Love of, and Venerati- 
on tor Heroick Virtue. In fine, this whole Piece 
has nothing in it but what is truly Great and 
Elevated, nothing but what repreſents the moſt 
Perfect Heroe, every part breathing an Air of 
Courage and Generofity,  . {1 ...., 
It may be ſaid likewiſe, that there are few 
Places comparable ta the Entry of the ſixteenth 
Book, where Patroclus throws himſelf at Achil- 
les his Feet, endeavouring ſo to ſoften the ob 
durate Heroe with his Tears, as to prevail on 
him to take up Arms and repulſe the Trojans, 
who had forc'd the Greeks, to their Ships, that 
were already ſet on fire. Achilles, mov d with 
the Tenderneſs of theſe Tears of his dear Pa: 
rroclus, demands the Reaſon of them, upbraid- 
ing him with Weakneſs and Effeminacy. F. 
troclus points at the Deſtruction the Fire began 
to make in the Grecian Fleet, and tells him 
that he was more relentleſs than a Rock, and 
that he, that cou'd be a cold and unconcernd 
Spectator of his own Men and Ships thus pe- 
riſhing in the Flames, cou'd not have Peleus tor 
his Father, or the Goddeſs Theris for his Mo- 
ther; but muſt have been begotten by the Sea, 
amidft the raging Waves. Achilles, ; upon tius 
Reproach, gives his Armour to Patrocius, 
puts his Troops under his Command, to 80 
and execute what his Reſentments wou d not 
ſatter him himſelf to do; and the Reſult of ſo 
Pathetical an Interview, proves of the ſame 
Force. Thoſe other Places, Longinus' gives 


ſuch high Encomiums of, in his ſeventh (oP 
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Homer and Virgil. 
ter of the Sublime, viz. the 20 and 21 Books 
of the Tiad, where the Poet deſcribes the Com- 


bats of the Gods in fo exalted a Strain, carry in 
the Expreſſion ſo much Grandeur and Majeſty 


as is truly Sublime and Magnificent. 


But, as I have before obſerv'd, a Man ought 
to make an Extract of the whole 1/:ad, to deſ- 
all its Beauties ; and the ſame muſt be done 
of the Odyſſey too, which carries in 1t Graces 
altogether ſingular, . and not inferior to the ve 
Fineſt of thoſe in the other Poem. Among 
the Adventures of Ulyſſes, in the ninth Book, 
(if you'll take the Judgment of Demetrius Phala- 
revs) you'll meet with a Piece of Sublime ſtrange- 
ly horrible, which is an Original of this Poet's, 
introduc'd in order to draw the Character of Fo- 
hybeme in a new Set of Colours. This entire 
FA iſode, together with the Adventures of this 
” x41 after Calypſo and Circe, is a Piece of ex- 
quiſite Contrivance. . h 
I ſhall ſay nothing of all the Relations Ulyſes 
makes to the good Man Eumens, upon his re- 
turn to Ithaca, and of his wonderful Manage- 
ment to Re-eſtabliſn himſelf. That whole 
Story is dreſt up in Colours ſo decent, and at 
the fame time fo Noble, that Antiquity, can 
hardly match any part of the Narration. The 
Unravelling the whole Odyſſey by the Death of 
Penelope's Gallants, has ſomething very great 
and very becoming a'Heroe, in the Courſe 
and Conduct Ulyſes takes to defeat them, in 
order to revenge himſelf of the Diſorders they 
tad brought into his Houſe by their unjuſt and 
inſolent Proceedings. This is a ſhort Sketch 
of thoſe Places, where Homer has diſplay'd him- 
{elf to the greateſt Advantage. There are an 
infinite Number of others to be noted, were 
ve to make an exact Scheme. What we have 
N 4 done, 
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A Compariſon of 


done, may be ſufficient to give Light to thoſe 
curious Enquiries, that have a mind to find out 
all his Beauties, and diſcover all his Excellen. 
cies. ot | a 

I muſt own, that for the Grandeur and Pomp 


of his Narrations, Homer is incomparable, and 


that Virgil cannot come near him; but it cannot 
at the ſame time but be e that 
there are Beauties in Virgil, by which he has 


much the Advantage of Homer, whoſe thoughts 


of things are too Natural. Virgil carries it for 


the Delicacy of his Deſign, of his Ideas, of his 
Inventions, of his Thoughts, of the whole Catz- 
logue of his Expreſſions. For to unravel this 
Point, what can there be imagin'd more Inſinu- 
ating than the 4pozheofis of Aanchiſes in the fifth 
Fneid, by which he { highly Flatters 4g 
ſus and the Romans, and Complements them 
with an Extraction, the Divinity of which he 
has himſelf ſa ingeniouſly Eftabliſh'd.. Not to 
mention the moſt Illuſtrious Roman Families, 
allegorically, decipher'd ,, in* the Combats de-: 
{crib'd in the ſame Book, the Myſtery and Ap- 
plication of which, Faul Beni explains in Jus 
Commentaries upon Virgil 
hat is there to be found in all Homer cop: 
parable to that Paſſage, which IL have ever look'd 
upon as of exquiſite Delicacy, in the ſixth Aueid, 
where Virgil is content to allow the Greeks the 
Glory of Linz a People of great Wit and Inge: 
nuity, reſerving to the Romans that of Autho- 
rity and Power? Etro anos 


 # 


9 ff 4 


Excudent alii ſpirantia mollins ara, Py : 


Orabunt cauſas melius, &c. „ 
Tu rugere imperio populot, Romane, momento. 


2 Other 
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Others ſhall beſt inſpire the mimick Braſs, 
Or out of Marble carye a living Face: 
Plead with more force and trace the Heavenly 
Deſcribing the wide Empire of the Gods: (Roads, 
The wanaring Stars to ſteady Rules confine, 
And teach expecting Mortals when they'll ſhine. 
an, ee eee for high Com- 
By theſe thy Arts, from thy victorious Hand mand, 
To make glad Nations own their Peace beſtow'd, 
To ſpare the Suppliant, and pull down tbe Proud, 
rs : Mr . Baſil. Kennet. 


What ſhall I fay of that With, or rather, of 
that Imprecation of Dido? | 


Littora hittoribus contraria, fuctibus undas 
Injprecor. 


In the fourth Book, which produces ſo admi- 
fable an Effect, in order to the War between 
Rome and Carthage, and that by the Expreſſion 
of ſo paſſionate a Revenge, as is diſcover d in the 
blowing Verſes, 10 


Exoriare aliquis noſtris ex offibus ultor 
1 Nui face Dardanios ferroq, ſequare colonos 
1 Nunc olim &. 
Now and from hence in ev'ry future Age 

When rage excites yourArms,andStrength ſupplies 
4 Riſe ſome Avenger of our Lybian Bebe Rage 
With Fire and Sword put ſue the per jur d Brood; 
Our Arms, our Seas, our Shores, oppoYd to tbeirs, 


and the ſame Hate deſcend on all our Heirs. 


This, in the obſcurity of future Events, does 
mth the moſt lively Colours, Point out to us 


tte Great Hannibal, the moſt Formidable, * 
the 


10, 


n 


186 A Compariſon of 
the moſt Illuſtrious Enemy of the Roman Com- 
monwealth, with whom it was ſo long Dif 
ting the Empire of the World. This 1s a Pal. 

. ſage of Roman Hiſtory, ſo nicely touch'd upon, 
that there is nothing like it in all that this Poe 
has writ. The Death of Marcellus, in the fixth 
Eneid, is of the ſame Force, but has fomething 
in it more Inſinuating, ſomething more Exqui- 
ſite and Fine, as is evident from the Fmpreſſan 
it made upon Auguſtus, and more particularly 
upon Octavia the Mother of that young Prince, 
who fell in a Sound at the very Recital Vis WM 0: 
made of it, in the Emperor's Preſence. As 
I ſhall ſay nothing of all thoſe Complaints of W tl 
Dido in the fourth Æneid, which made St. A.. 
Lib. 1. guſtin ſo often Weep, as he himſelf profeſſes in 
Cap. 14. 1 Confeſſions. He was far enough from 8 
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thus tranſported with Homer, on whom he paſ- 
ſed no better a Complement, than to call hi 
duleiffime vanus. Tn 4 Word, Virgil is much 
more Solid, and his Expreſſions make a greater 
Impreſſion upon his Readers, becauſe they have 
ſomething in them that is more Real. He does 
not ſpeak with ſuch an Air of Levity. His ve 
Diſcourſes, even thoſe that expreſs the greate 
Tenderneſs and Paſſion, and which in all others, 
carry along with them certain Marks and To- ö 
kens of much Laghtneſs, have not any thing in I F 
them that is Vain, Frivolous or Chimerical. 
There is nothing but what has ſome Foundation 
or other, and his very Words are ſo mam 
things, which makes him more Moving and 
Pathetical. 5 a1; 
There are yet a thouſand other Paſlages, 
which I ſhall not inſiſt on, as that in the ſe 


= - 


cond Fneid, 
ai 


Homer and Virgil. 
Thaci Cineres & flamma extrema meorum, 


Teftor in occaſu veſtro nec tela, neg; ullas 
Vitaviſſe vices Danaum. 7 


Te Trojan Flames, your Teflimony bear 

| What Iperform d, and what I ſuffer d there, 

No Sword avoiding in the fatal Strife, 

WM 2907 d to Death, and Prodigat of Life 
MM,, Dryden. 


| Which alone deſtroys all the Objections that 
my be made againſt Æneas, in point of Valour. 

ks the Death of Dido, ſo pathetically deſcrib'd, 
die Beginning of which is thus. 


At trepida & ceptis immanibus effera Dido 


n a 8 
; Sanguineam voluens aciem, &c. 
n 
h 


But furious Dido, with dark Thoughts involv d, 
l WY Shook at the mighty Miſchief ſbe reſolv d. 
- With livid Spots 33 was her Face, 
Red were her rolling Eyes and di ſcompos d her Face, 
R Ghoſt ſhe gax d, with Pain ſhe drew her Breath, 
An Nature hivef d at approaching Death. 


Mr. Dryden, 


„As the Abridgment of the Roman Hiſtory en- 
in gav'd upon the Shield, in the eighth Book ; the 
a. Explication of the Deſtinies of the Roman Em- 
oY dire by Jupiter, in the firſt; the Conqueſts of 

Iy Auguſtus 3 to whom he Dedicates his ork, in | 
ad fie fixth 3 which furniſh out a moſt admirable 


Panegytick on that Emperor, 
Es, « . oF; of), 0 2 9 4 
e Hic Vir, hic eſt tibi quem promitti ſepins audis 
= Angnftns Ceſar, _ 25 


ail 8 Nom 


1A Compariſon of- 
Nom fix your ſight and ſtand intent to ſee 
Tour Roman Race, and Julian Progeny. 
The mighty Cæſar waits his vital Hour, (Pow. 
Impatient for the World, and graſps his promisd 
But next, behold the Touth of Form Divine, 
Cæſar himſelf exalted in his Line,; 
Auguſtus promis'd oft and long foretold, y 
Sent to the Real that Saturn ruld of old , 

Born to reſtore à better Age of Gold. 
| Mr. Dryden, 


And all thoſe curious Infinuations, by which 
he ſo artfully works himſelf into the very Soul 
of lis Reader, and inſpires into him his own 
Paſſions and Affections, which throughout the 
whole fo lively expreſſes his Genius, and are, 
as ſo many Miracles of Art, imperceptible to 
mean Capacities, and not in the leaſt: diſcove- 
rable, but to thoſe that are moſt intimately 
Converſant with him. For there is a greater 
Penetration and Perſpicacity of Apprehenſion 
requiſite to diſcover what is good and excellent 
in a Work, than to find out what is detective; 
becauſe the Deformities of a Piece are gene- 
rally more remarkable and conſpicuous than 
the true and real Beauties, of it, which eafily 
chade'the'Eye, eſpecially, of thoſe, © whole Ap 
prehenfton is but dull. and ſtupid, and ate 
known only to ſuch as'are of a more enlight- 
ned Underſtanding, of moré rais'd and exalted 
Faculties. Fe 32 a ON 1 | 
But as the nobleſt Paſſage in all Figih and 
his real Maſter piece, is the Paſſion of Pidb; 
I cannot paſs it by without a Reflection or two, 
above what I have made on any of the Relt 
Never certainly, did Eloquence employ” all its 
Advantages of Artifice and Ornament in Wy 


one work with ſo much Life and Vigour, 4 
wi 


Homer and Virgil. 
with ſo great Succeſs as in this. All the De- 
orees of that Paſſion, and all the Redoublings 
ol that growing Affection, and of that great and 
known Frailty of the Sex, are there diſcover'd 
in ſuch a Manner, as raiſes the Admiration e- 
ven of the beſt Judges; and truly, the better 
able they are to judge in theſe Caſes, the more 
will they be diſpos d to underſtand the Excellen- 
cy of that Paſſage, and to admire all the Parts 
ofit, All is tender, delicate and paſſionate in 
the Deſcription of that. Adventure, and the 


World is not likely ever to ſee any that ſhall ex- 


ceed it. 5 c 
Taſſo perhaps may have ſome Paſſages that are 
more brillant, as that of the Adventure of Tan- 
erede and Clorinda; but if we take a View of 
him on all ſides, we ſhall find that all the Pro- 
portions and Correſpondencies with the Princi- 
pal Action do not ſeem to be ſo exactly obſerv'd 
there, as they are in that of Dido. 1 
There is one thing, notwithſtanding, all this 
that is obſerv d by ſome in Prejudice of Virgil, 
and by way of Reproach; which is, that he 
has done great Diſhononr to that Princeſs by 
repreſenting her under the Hurry and Violence 
of a Paſſion, that was fo inconſiſtent with her 
true Character: For Hiſtory makes her a Lady 
of very good Repute. But this is an Artifice 
the moſt Subtle and the Niceſt of any to be 
met with in Virgil, who to bring into contempt 
2 Nation, that was afterwards to become ſo 
odious and deteſtable to the Romans, conceiv'd 
himſelf oblig d not to celebrate any Virtue in 
ber, who was the Founder of it; imagining 
that he might with great Security ſacrifice her 
the better to flatter his own Country, which 
no doubt wou'd have been thock'd at the Cha- 
neter Hiſtory: gave of that Princeſs. - And q 
£11s 
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190 A Compariſon of 
this Contrivance was carried on only to cajole 
the Romans ; yet, though the Poet look d upon 
them as Maſters of the World, with whoſe Sen- 
timents all other Nat ions ought to comply, @ 
at leaſt to conform to; he thought himſelf ob 
lig'd to uſe all imaginable Precaution, to pre 
poſſeſs their Minds, upon thus diſguiſing the 
Truth. In order to this, he cunningly 
the Gods into the Plot, and by the Interpoſi 
tion of a Machine or two, puts a better Gloſs 
upon Sacrificing the Princeſs. Venus and Cupid 
engage in the Deſign. Nay, he makes t 
uſe all their Art to ſtifle whatever Good com- ge 
mon Fame had ſaid of that Queen. This is the m 
Subject of Funo's Complaint to Venus, which m 

| ſerves only to ſhow us what mighty Application W co 
thoſe two Deities us'd to ſurpriae, and at laſt WM te: 
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reduce ſo virtuous a Dame. bu 
ple 

Egregiam vero laudem & ſpolia ampla reſenu ¶ «t 
Tuq, puerq; tus, &c. | - 

| | p 
High Praiſes, endleſs Honours you bave won, v 
And mighty Trophies with your worthy Son. ond 
Mr. Dryden. Ga 
of: 


The Characters of Sinon in the Second Au. vi 
id, and that of Mezentius in the Eighth and Pe: 
Tenth, are likewiſe moſt accompliſh'd Pieces ve! 
Homer has indeed more of that kind, and a Per 
greater Variety of them; but thoſe, in which te 
Virgil has given us the niceſt Touches of hu end 
Art, are more finiſh'd Draughts than thoſe af « 
Homer. He is more Myſterious, and has more 
Deſign in him, and is an entire Maſter of that 
ſecret Art of Expreſſing things well. rb 

It muſt however be acknowledg'd, that He- i t. 
mer has a richer ſtock of Invention, * 2 

prite- 


Homer and Virgil. 
gpritelineſs, and a finer Turn, and a more de- 
Lhtful Nala of Verſe; that he has a more 
ſparkling. and brillant Air of Expreſſion, and 
that his Words are more reſounding, his Peri- 
ods rounder, and more proper and ſuitable for 
Poeſie, and ſuck as better fill the Ear; for a 
Defect of which Cicero found fault with Demo- 
fbenes. Upon this Account, indeed, Homer = eo 
x far beyond Virgil, and the Ear is much bet- — 
ter pleas d with the Harmony and Numbers mus, u 
and with the whole Cadency of his Verſe, be- nobis non 
cauſe the Greet Tongue has all thoſe Advanta- , fear 
ges of the Latin, which is more Reſerv'd, and F eee 
more upon the Reſtraint, and which too is ſemper im- 
more Grave and Serious. True it is: I muſt ler aures 
confeſs, that he has a greater Extent of Mat- e ts 
ter, and affords his Reader a larger Proſpect — — 
but yet, his Fancy often hurries him from one & ſenper 
place to another; he is not ſo entirely Maſter Uu 
of it, as Virgil is of his. Twas the want of wen 
this good Conduct that made him commit fo IK. 
elentzal a Fault, as that, of adding the two rae. Cic. 
Books of the Liad after the Cloſe of the Action, in Brut. 
one of the Death of Hector, the other of the 
Games celebrated in Honour of Patroclus; and 
of adding likewiſe one after that of the Odyſſey, 
which is the mutual Diſcovery of Ulyſes and 
Penelope to each other. For as every Poem, as 
well Epick as Dramatick, ought to have its 
period with that of the Principal Action, ſo 
ter the Cloſe of that, which ought to put an 
end to all things, there can be no farther Additi- 
on without great Extravagance. 

I ind but few Paſſages in Homer, that may 
be oppos'd to thoſe of Virgil. Yet I cannot 
brbear, being very much enraviſh'd with that 
n the Sixth Book of the Iliad, where Andro- 
ache, who was ſo Chaſt and Virtuous a Mo- 


mall 


- Circumſtances of this laſt Adieu, at which, un- 


A Compariſon of 

man, bids a final Adieu to Hector her 

who was then entring upon his laſt Engage 
ment with Achilles. In a' Word, tis utterly 
impoſſible to imagine, that there can be any 
thing that can ſhow greater Tenderneſs than the 


der an 1 — of ſomethin 5 Diſaftroug 
ſhe lets fall a Tear, a thing unuſual to her why 
was a Lady not ſubject to the leaſt Weakneſs: 
And the Poet ſays, what is indeed delicately 
Fine, that ſhe began to lament with ber Mone, 
the death of Hector who was yet alive. 


En Cw yo "ExToen. 


Tis true, that whereas People generally be 
wail the Death of thoſe Perſons only that as -, 
really dead, but ſhe the Death of one that wal J 
then actually alive; this Expreſſion, has all the y 
Tenderneſs in it that can be well imagin4l 


The Entertainment that Alcinous gave Ulyſe: il ſe 
better manag d, and is a more ſplendid Tren { 
than that Dido gave Aineas. At Alcinous li t 
Entertainment, they ſing the Amours of Mal x; 
and Venus; but at D:do's, as more agreeablM füt 
and ſuitable to the growing Paſſion, and full 40 
ceeded Adventures of that Queen, Fopas ( an; 
lebrates on his tuneful Harp, the Courſes off rex 
the Stars. After all, though the Expreſſon in 
in Homer are always full of Life and Vigou fi 
yet the things he ſays are Languid and Fanh tri 
His Proteus, in the Fourth Odyſey, is more Ing Dit 
nious and fuller of Invention, than that of I dbu 
gil in his Fourth Georgick, though the latter Wan 
more Judicious. Ihe Oath of Calypſo in M beit 
Fifth Odyſſey, is Great and Sublime; but Hue: 
Probability is very ill obſerv'd in relation iWMkf 
Wi 


that Veſlel, which the Foet makes Ulyſſes bu 


Homer and Virgil. 

all alone, without any aſſiſtance, or without 

the leaſt Experience, in the Ifland Calypſo, de- 
nin'd him in, and all this within the compaſs 
of four or five Hours, and in a Veſſel too, in 
which there was nothing in the leaſt defective. 
lo me the Transformation of Aneas his Ships 
WW into ſo many Sea-Nymphs, as it is deſcrib'd in 
of the 10 neid, ſeems to have but very little 
Probability in it, but I appeal to better Judges. 
The Repetitions of the Number of the Grecian 
Fleet, are too frequent; every Squadron, for 
the moſt part, terminates in one and the ſame 
Verſe 3 | 


MiAavai vitc bro ro. 


be . 
ae 1nd all the Entertainments that are made in the 
"v8 12d, are every one after the ſame manner, 


without the leaſt Variety. 

And in truth, Ulyſſes his Diſcovery of him- 
ſelt to his Wife Penelope, which was the moſt 
tayourable Paſſage that could be, for the Poet 
to give us ſome of the niceſt Touches of his 
Art, feems flat and dull. It has nothing but 
aint and weak Surprizes, cold and languiſhing 
Aſtoniſhments, and very little of that Delicacy 


real Tenderneſs. Penelope is too long Obſtinate, 
in Oppoſing the Reaſons that are alledg'd to per- 
ſuade her that he is her Husband, who con- 
tnbutes not the leaft himſelf towards his own 
Diſcovery, He leaves his Wife too long in 
doubt and diſtruſt, ſhe is too cautious and cir- 
cunſpect z the Formalities ſhe obſerves in 
being thoroughly aſſur d, and with Security, 
ae Ge ſet down in Number and Meaſure, 
kf there ſhould be any Miſtake committed, 
Wach to me has 7 ing that is dull and 


heavy, 


and Exquiſiteneſs which ought to expreſs a 


mag. 


194 


and in the dead of Night, but Breath his 


A Compariſon of 
heavy in a place which requir'd fo much 
4 and * Ought not the ſe- 
cret Inſtinct of her Love to have inſpir'd her 
with other Thoughts, and ought not her Heart 
to have told her, what her Eyes did not? 
For Love in penetrating, and being ſurround. 
ed with Rays of Light, pierces thorough all; 
it has a ſinall ſtill Voice, which Whiſpers more 
to us, than the Senſes can convey. But Homer 
underſtood not this Philoſophy, which the 
Italians have fince ſo much taught: and Virgil, 
who makes Dido foreſee the Deſign Aneas had 
of leaving her, before ſhe had Intelligence 


brought her of it, would have made better Ad- 


vantage of that Occaſion. 

It muſt however, be acknowledg'd, with 
Longinus, that there can be nothing, that can 
be conceiv'd, to be more Exalted, and more 
Sublime, than what Ajax ſays, when aban- 
don'd to Deſpair, as he was : When he requeſts 
of Japrier, upon an Engagement, in whuch the 
Greeks had the diſadvantage, by Reaſon of the 


dark Night, that he might not fall in 8 : 


if 
with the Morning Light. It cannot be 
denied, but that Homer is as Exalted in ls 
Thoughts as in his Expreſſions; and tis on 
this account, that Longinus always propoſes 
him as the moſt accompliſh'd Character of the 
true Sublime. The Silence of Ajax, as to 
meeting Ulyſes in Hell, in the Eleventh Od: 
ſey, is of this Nature, it is more expreſlive, 
than all that could poſſibly have been ſaid on 
that occaſion. And this great Man, of a Cs 
racer fierce and untractable, as Homer has 
drawn him, could not have made a better Re 
turn to thoſe Compliments full of Submiſſion 
which Ulyſes paid him, than by a diſdain 


| 8 
Homer and Virgil. 
nd contemptuous Silence. 4jax has more 
— Air of Grandeur and Maget when he 
ſiys nothing, than when the Poet makes him 
ſpeak. nen e 


195 
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That Homer 7s more Moral and Sen- 
tentious than Virgil. 


N is an Advantage too, we muſt not , 

; diſpute with Homer, for it is ſo apparent- omnem Po- 

Iy on his fide, that Macrobius in the ſixth Chap efin ſuam 

ter of the Fifth Book of his Queſtions ſays, that = ſomes 

Homer has ſtufft his Poems with Sentences, and Joc 7 

that his good Sayings paſs for Proverbs all the Eu, A. 

World over. And one of our own Nation hath pophtheg- 

lately oblig'd the World with a conſiderable „ 

Volume of Sentences, collated out of Homer up- LOS * 

on all Moral Subjects, which he has reduc'd in civium ore 

to common places. fung ant ur. 
But however, I dare affirm, with Heinſius, in 

his Poetical Treatiſe upon Ariftorle, that theſe 

dententious Reflections of Morality are more 

proper for the Theatre, and are rather of the 

Dramatick kind, than of the Heroic; the Eſ- 

ſential Character of which is Narration, which 

ought to be one continued Thread of Diſ- 

courſe, Natural and Simple, without the leaſt 

Affectation of Figures, and without all that 


Magazine of Reflections, which deprive the 


whole of its true Colour and Force: à Fault 


which that excellent Critick, the Author of 
the Saryricon, finds in the Declaimers of his 
Ime, By your Diſcourſes, that are made up of 

92 nothing 
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1 A Comparſmof 
Inanibus nothing but Words of empty Sounds ; - that con 
fouls _ onl in jingling Sentences, and rumbling Bring 

MY on have enervated the Body of the Qration, and 


dam exci- ) 


tando effe- brought it to the Ground. 

Ciſtis, wt 

6 orationis enervaretur, & caderet. 8 

In a word, all that Energy, which ſome 

pretend commonly to Collect together, and 
to incloſe within a ſinall compaſs of Words, in 
order to make up a Sentence, is wont extream- 
Iy to weaken the reſt of the Diſcourſe, by 
Robbing it of its Natural Simplicity, and gi- 
ving it a forc'd Air. For this Reaſon it is, that 
Livy is a more compleat Hiſtorian than Tacit, | 
for he has fewer Reflections, which are things | 
more proper for the Theatre, than for Hiſtory 

Sententias and Narration. Cicero is of the ſame Opinion, 

enterpon» in one of the Books of his Rhetorick. So that 


| 

{ 
"7 ue „ Sentences and Moral Reflections are Beauties, MW 
Actress not agreeable in an Epick Poem, becauſe di WM i 
mon viven- proportion'd to Narration, the Principal and e 
4 preeep- Eſſential Character of it. However, the Poet ( 
3 . may intermix ſome Sentences or Reflections, MW i 
Al Heren. when he makes the Actors themſelves, whom W b 
lib. 4 he introduces, {peak ; but he ought not to do tt 
this when he ſpeaks himſelf; and if, it be upon WI d 

any account allowable, it muſt be but ver B 

ſeldom, and then too, it muſt not ſeem to have M th 

been aim'd at. wu tl 

As to this, we may ſecurely imitate Ly, ¶ o 

who in the Body of his Hiſtory, inſerts but 2 co 

very few of this Nature, but reſerves them to ar 

be ſaid by thoſe whom he makes ſpeak. YM E. 

that the Poet is to let em paſs by without me 

affecting to be himſelf the Utterer of them th 


much lefs to diſperſe and ſcatter them up ande 
down as Homer does: and it is a great Miſtake 
in any one, to value him purely on this wy 
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count, becauſe this Affectation is certainly an 

Imperfection, which Virgil found out a way to 

avoid. For he well conſider'd, that there was 

nothing that could be more directly ny 

to that Unity and Simplicity he had made ſuc 

profeſſion of, than thoſe glittering Words and 

Thoughts, which ſeem independent of the 

Diſcourſe, and as it were Jetting out of the | 

Structure, as not bearing a Proportion to the —_ 8 

whole ; and ſerving only to magnifie the Ob. fi tentia. 

jects, and make em look more Enormous; and vun vaniſ- 

rendring the Sentences more Sonorous. foms ſere- 
And this has ſome reference to that grand , 

Precept of Natural Reaſon, which one of the ,. geen. 

moſt expert, and moſt refin'd Criticks of all enn. 

Antiquity, © gave heretofore to thoſe that inade nt extra 

it their buſineſs to write, and which is not, to 3 

this very Day, rightly underſtood. I forbear re, 

to Tranſlate it, that all may be at liberty to ſed intext» 

render it according to their own private Senſe »/ibus 

of it, It is enough for me, and a ſufficient 2e, 

Confirmation of what I am inſiſting on, that 

it appears, that this Author in the Paſſage we 

have cited, condemns thoſe Thoughts which 

too ſtrong and too brisk an Expreſſion, ren- 

ders in ſome ſort diſproportionable to the 

Body of the Diſcourſe. He would have no- 

thing over exquiſite, or too far fetch'd, but 

that all its Luſtre be as Natural as Colours in 

our Habits, And *tis this ſort of plain and udn 

common Words, ſays he, that Natural Reafon Zuvenes 

and good Senſe, did dictate to Sophocles and declamati- 

ax" ou „ and which they themſelves found ws 

molt proper to make uſe of, long before it was un, $pho. 

thought adviſeable to ſhut up the Youth in ce &. 

Shools, and confine all the Exerciſes of the Euripides 

Mind to pure Declamations. In a word, all erat 


theſe - Ornaments. of Words and Thoughts _—_ 


185 bus debe- 
O 3 Wllich rene loq ui. 


A Compariſon of 


which, are ſo far fetch d, and ſo frequent, de- 
ſpoil the Diſcourſe of its Natural Beauty and 
true Dignity. And this is an Univerſal Princi- 
ple for all thoſe things, the Grandeur of which 
Gravitas Join'd with a Regular Simplicity, makes up 
mionuitur the Excellence and Perfection they are remar- 
exornatio- Fable for: As we may ſee in Painting and Ar- 
aries 5 chitecture, where great Contrivances and good 
. Fancies, are not ſo well expreſs d by the Num- 
quid ef in ber and Variety of Ornaments, as by a plain 
bis leb: Uniform, and regular Poſition, which gives 
ef „each Deſign its true Grandeur and Majeſty. 
dignitas Theſe very Thoughts, which are ſo much up- 
»eque pul on the Wing, and which we call fine and deli. 
chrituds. cate Fancies, become inſupportable in any Dif 
3 courſe, unleſs manag'd with ſome Moderation, 
udp Nothing tires ſo much as great Objects, which 
»imium are too reſplendent, and bear not the leaſt pro- 
fendt portion with the Faculties of our Souls, which 
e grow * upon a view of any thing that 8 
quod in unnatural, as our Eyes are weaken'd by too 
parum, great a Light; for theſe Faculties are limited 


Cic Orat- and confin'd within certain bounds. 


Cua?. AV. 


After what Manner, and in what Re- 
ſpets, Homer has the Glory o 
. above Virgil. 


nes, which 1s one of the moſt Eſſential 
Qualities of a Poet, is in the Number of 


| thoſe Advantages, upon the Score of whuch, 
Home! 
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Homer and Virgil. 

Homer deſerves the preference to Virgil. For he 
is the Model and Original by which Virgil form'd 
his whole Deſign. But we are to obſerve, that, 
as Ariſtotle in his Poetry makes mention of a lit- 


tle Ihad, which Suidlas aſcrihes to One, nam'd 


Antimachus, and which was the Abridgment of 
2 greater, and from which there is ſome proba- 
bility, that Homer fram d his; it may be con- 
jectur d from thence, that the Glory of Inven- 
tion was not wholly due to him. 

Beſides, we read in Arbencus, in his third 
Book, that one Hegeſianax had wrote in Verſe 
long before Homer, what had paſs'd at the Siege 
of Troy. Cicero likewiſe makes mention of one, 
nam d Caliſthenes, who had wrote upon the ſame 
Subject. *Tis true, thrt he liv'd in the time of 
Alexander, which was ſome Ages after Homer, 
but it is to be believd, that he had different 
Collections from thoſe of Homer, becauſe he has 
given a quite different Account of that Expedi- 
tion, from that which Homer has oblig'd the 
World with. | 

Suidas tells us, that Corinnus, a Diſciple of 
Palamedes, had alſo written an Lia in Verſe, 
about the time that Troy was taken; and that 
mother Poet, nam'd Syagrus cotemporary with 
Homer, had likewiſe wrote on the fame occaſi- 
on; and that all theſe Works were by Homer's 
means ſuppreſs d, who was not ſo Blind, ſome 
lave imagin d, but that he took care to tranſ- 
mit down to Poſterity, his own Labours by 
themſelves, entire and alone, that ſo he might 

als for the firſt Author of the Liad. And as 

had others tor his Model, as Virgil had him, 
bit were much to be wiſh'd, that it were in 
our Power to know, whether he has been as hap- 
py in imitating others, as Virgil has been in 
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Lib. 13. e. 


14. Hiſt. 
Nat. 


no other Title to thoſe ſeveral Parts he had 
compos'd without any Order, in the Heat of 


troclus; Ihe Engagement near the Ships, and their 


and Method, and of them made up the two 


would have it, is deriv'd the Name of Rhap 


A Compariſon of 

But it will be a great Diminution of that ba 
Eſteem, which in all Antiquity has had for Ho- th 
mer, if we give Credit to what AÆlian ſays, in Pe 
his Hiſtory. He pretends, that it was the Ml // 
Opinion of the Learned, in his Time, that M 
Homer made the Iliad and the Odyſſey, only by an 
pieces, and at Starts, not propoſing to himſelf WM for 
any continued Deſign, and that he had given MW Bu 


his Fancy, and the Impetuoſity of his Genius, 
than that of the Subject Matter he treated of, 
as, The Valour and Proweſs of Agamemnon ; The 
Games inſtituted for the Funeral Solemnity of Pa- 


Number, and fo of the reſt; that he had-like- 
wiſe done the ſame for the Odyſſey : that Lyeur- 
gur was the firſt that brought from Jonia to 
Athens, thoſe ſeveral parts diſtin& from, and 
independent of one another, without the leaft 
Connexion, or Coherence, and that Pa. 
zus was the Perſon that put them into Form 


Poems of the Had, and of the Odyſſey, which 
we now have. And from hence, as ſome 


ſodies, which hath ſince been given to theſe 
two Poems. | 1h £5 

But I cannot by any means perſuade my felt I 
to aſſent to this Story; for it were effecually 
to rob Homer of his greateſt Glory, to deny, MW two 
that he himſelf put his own Poem into that WI dra 
Order it is now in, or that he form'd the De MW of t 
ſign with that Unity and Continuation we ob tie 
ſerve in it now. This is a Weakneſs, with which I firſt 
we can by no means charge this great Man; cell 
eſpecially conſidering, that Ariſtotle bath Vo 
ſtamp'd an Authority on that Belief, ' * Mor 
1 . 1 


* 
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Homer and Virgil. 
has been ſince eſtabliſh'd in all Ages; to wit, 
that he is the true and genuine Author of thoſe 
Poems, tho Foſephus, in his firſt Book againſt 
4ppion, ſeems to be of the ſame Opinion with 
lian; and Plutarch, in the Life of Lycurgus, 
and Cicero, in his third Book de Oratore, gives us 
ſome ground indeed, not to diſſent from them. 
But this is an Opinion that would ſo highly 
contribute to the abſolute Deſtruction of Ho- 
mer's Merit, that it were better to ſuffer Ælian, 
to lie under the Infamy of being a Collector of 
trivial and Impertinent Stories. As for the o- 
ther three, who countenance this Opinion, as 

WW they do not peremptorily affirm it, ſo we may 

, W vithout any prejudice to them, adhere to that 
which is more common, and be tavourable to 

the Reputation of Homer, which as to this 

) MW Point, is too firmly eſtabliſh'd to admit of any 

| W Conteſt. 7X $0 


— — — — 
—— 
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| C nm a ». XVI. 
*W Of the Exordums of the Poems of 
: Homer and Virgil. 


lf T were to be wiih'd, in order to a fuller Satis- 


7 faction from an exact Compariſon of theſe 
„wo great Men, that there were a Parallel 
drawn between the Beginnings of the Iliad and 
ef the Odyſſey, and between the Beginnings of 
> WI tis Odyſſey and of the MÆneid, which are the 


Modeſt, and not too Exalted ; and tho? Horace 
| finds 


201 


firſt ſtrokes towards the Execution of thoſe ex- principi 
cellent Poems. For tho' the Beginnings of great verecunda, 
Works, according to Cicero's Advice, ought to be ei 


intenſa 
verbis. 


Orar. 


A Compareſon of 


finds great fault with him, who begins with { 


much Pomp and Oſtentation, with ſuch an Air Ml d 

of Loftineſs and Sublimity. * 1 

Fortunam Priami cantabs, &c. 10 

Troys Famous War, and Priam'r Fate IE. . 

3 „ E. of Roſcommon ” 

yet it were not amiſs to Start fair, and begin cl 

well. The Exordium of the Iliad, as I find it 7 

tranſlated by an unknown Author of Antient P 

Date, runs thus, | a 

*AurSs d tweet TW Ye 1 

| | 0 

I Thee beſeech, O Goddeſs mild, Ex 

The Hateful Hate to plain, _ * 

hereby Achilles was ſo wrong, 0 

And grew in ſuch Diſdain ; th 

That Thouſands of the Greekiſh Dukes, al 

In hard and heavy plight, 40 

To Pluto Court did yield their Spuls, Re 

And Gaping, lay upright. ot] 

The ſenſeleſs Trunks of Burial void, Ir 

By them erſt gayly boom ot] 

By ravening Curs, and carrion Fowls, ſer 

In pieces to be torn. ſhi 

He ſeems to take apleaſure in aggravating the ¶ cn 

| Heroe's Anger, by its Canſes and Effects; M 

he drives on things with too furious, too VIC et) 
lent, and in ſome manner, with too Hyper: 
bolical an Expreſſion for a Beginning: That 
Anger, ſays he, that made ſuch a Bloody Slaughter 

among ft the Bodies of the Heroes, for ſo Didymus, WM |, 

one of his moſt exact Interpreters explains him. fn 


He does not conſider that it is the Heroe, of won 


it 


SY a I 20 


LEE. 
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te ſpeaks, and whoſe Paſſion be aggravates, and 


that he labours for Words extraordinary, to ex- 
wes the Piſtraction it made in the Army, of 
which this enrag'd Chief was General. He 
might have ſaid things more in general, in a 
Propoſition that ought to be Simple and Un- 
compounded, and there was no neceſſity of 
running it over again; he had ſaid enough in 
calling that Paſſion Pernicious, There is a cer- 
tain Affectation in ſo often repeating it, and he 
takes a fort of Pleaſure in amplifying, what he 
ought rather to have conceald, or at leaſt alle- 
vated. He carries things ſtill farther, in ſay- 
ing, that that implacable Wrath made the Bodies 

thoſe Heroes a Prey to Dogs and Birds. Nay, 
o mightily was he Poſſeſs d with that Spirit of 
Exaggeration, ſo mightily was he given to 
gra vate, that it hurried him to that Extremity 
of Preſumption, that he dar d to Impoſe upon 
the whole World; for amongſt the number of 
all thoſe Heroes, whom he ſays the Wrath of 
dcbilles brought to Deſtruction, we cannot in 


203 


Reaſon allow any but Fatroclus, and fome few 


others that were worthy of that Name. And 
I much queſtion, whether amongſt the many 
others, that periſh'd, there were any that de- 
ſerv'd it, or had the leaſt title to it. A Man 
ſhould never deſcend to that Particularity in a 
Propoſition intermix d, without an Invocati- 
an: But what this Poet adds, compleats his 
Miſcarriage, and makes an enormous Contrari- 


ety. | 
Alec & treaikero g 


lt was the will of Jupiter i Gon by fo. He 

lrgets that he is ſpeaking to his Muſe, which 

6her ſelf a Goddeſs, and that knows all things 
an 
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X - Compaiiſon of 
and ought not ever to have forgot any thing, 
He pretends to inform her, that it was the 
Will of Jupiter, that things ſhould happen 
thus. It was the part of Homer's Muſe to ac: 
quaint him with the Secrets of the Divine Will 
and what paſſes in the Order of its Decree, 
and = 8 to a ee his Muſe, that 
was the Daughter of Mnemoſyne and Jupiter, 
that is, of the Underſtanding and Ae. It 
is yet much more ftrange, that he ſhould add 
thoſe Words, purely to amplity the Exceſs of 
that Deſtruction, which the Wrath of his en- 
rag'd Heroe had wrought amongſt the Greek, 
ſince it had oblig'd even the Gods, to concern 
themſelves in the Reſentment of the Paſſion, 
and that it was their Will and Pleaſure, it ſhould 


prove ſo fatal to all the Perſons of any conſide 


rable Character in that Army. And it is no 
leſs. than to carry on the diſmal Effects of that 
Wrath, to the utmoſt Extremities, to authorize 
the Ruine of the Grecian Army, by the Wil 
of the Gods; the Loſs of which was only for- 
ſooth, the fulfillings of the good Pleaſure of Ju 
piter, whereas his Character, on the contrary, 
entirely conſiſts, in ſhowing Kindneſs, and do- 
ing Acts of Mercy, for on theſe Benign Offices, 
is Founded his very Name, which is the ſame as 
Juvans Pater. 05 "7 
It would be a difficult Matter to fix, where 
this Invocation ends: The two following 
Verſes are part of it, and it is confounded 
with the Narration, as we may obſerve upon 
a cloſer View. Beſides, to confeſs the Truth, 
whatever Conſtruction - you put upon, or what. 
ever Turn you give thoſe Words, they will ſtil 
ſeem ſomewhat affected. He ſeems to have 
a great deſire to be very early upon his Mora 
lity, when he begins with it ſo ſoon as at tle 
vel) 


Homer and Virgil. 
Entrance of a Work, which is not it ſelf 
Moral and that in the fourth Verſe. The Rea- 
4 sMind, is not as yet prepar'd for Reflections. 
It ought to have been inſtructed, prediſpos'd, 
1nd a little inflam d before-hand. 
The Exordium of the Odyſſey is thus, nor do I 


know . whether it 6 gh more e National than 
that of the ZEneid. TV; 3 1 


Muſs, ſpeak the Man, ihe ſme the Siege L roy, 
8 many Towns, vr — of Manners ſaw, 
E. of Roſcommon. 


And admirable Herbe, whoſe, Eſſential Cha- 
rater is Subtlety and Craft. The Commen- 


tors interpret the Signification of this moxv- 


mere &rÞeg very much in favour of Ho- 
wer, by taking all the Craft and Subtlety of 
the Heroe for Prudence and Wiſe Management. 

But, I do not ſee how we can allow of this Ex- 
voſt tion; this is indeed a Sweetning of the Ex- 
rrefſion, but by no means to be admitted; be- 
des that throughout the whole Story, the Con- 
duct of Ulyſſes bears nd other Quality in parti- 
cular than That of Craft, which is carried on by 
Impoſtures and Illuficns ; Proceedings, very in- 
conſiſtent with the Character of a Heroe : And 
Minerva herſelf, though ſtrongly engag d in his 
fon. cannot forbea Se EPS. n on this 

ccount. 


*g* + + « 


Comparijons, but ee s it all fer his own 
private Security ? But they all periſb l through 
their own Faults, Ought not this Heroe, a Per- 
ln of ſo much Wiſdom, and of ſuch extraor- 
dinary Prudence, to have been Maſter of _ 
Ittlè 
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and to implore his Muſe, zo Celebrate the Fane 


neſs, or is more Deſpicable? Taſſo, in the Be 
ginning of his Poem, makes a good Advantage 


' Compariſon of 
little Conduct, as to fecure them from thy 
Misfortune ? Nay, the Reaſon why they wer 
deſtroy d, is very ridiculous, They were deflroys 
for hævuing eaten the Oren of the Sun: This i 
certainly a far-jetch'd De ion; the Hs 
roe or the Poet was willing to be rid of them 
and if Uſes his Providence had not been 

eat enough to have ſav'd the Companions d 
2 Fortune, ought not the Poet at leaſt to 
have diflembled it? What cou'd- oblige hin 
I wonder, to begin with fo difſhonourable a 
Enterprize, to. advance the greateſt Weakneſ 
of his Heroe in the very Frontiſpiece of his 
Poem, to ſet his Miſcarriages in the beſt Light, 


that cunning Heros wb mae aShift to ſave bin. 
elf, and 'd all thofe that were with him to be 
deſtroy d? Is there any thing in the World, 
that leſs Anſwers the Character of a Here, 
than this; any thing, that betrays more Weak: 


of this Fault, in order to perfect the Character 
of his Heroe, of whom he fays: 


—— E ſotto ] ſanti 
Segni riduſſe I ſuoi compagni erranti. 


His Soldiers wild (to Brawls and Miutines Pref) 
Reduced he to Peace, ſo Heaven bim * 
A | u. 


The Beginning of the /Eneid is leſs Com- 
pounded and more Natural, and its Propoſition 
not ſo clog d. 105 "PULP OR 


Arms and the Man I fn , who fare d by Fatt 
And haughty Juno's unrelenting hate A wo 
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Expelſ d and exil d, left the Trojan Shore, 
Long Labours both by Sea and Land he bore, 
And in the doubtful War, before he won 
The Latine Realm, and built the deſtin d Town : 
His baniſh'd Gods reflor'd to Rites Divine, 
Aud ſettled ſure Succeſſion in his Line; 
From whence the Race of Alban Fathers come, 
And the long Glories of Majeftick Rome. _ 
| ON Mr. Dryden. 
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An Enemy of that Conſequence, renders him 
the more Conſiderable. . 

According to this Method of Compariſon, we 
may draw a Parallel of all the reſt at leiſure. 
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CAA 7. XVII. bo, 
The Concluſion of this Diſcourſe. 


Leave it to be decided by the Learned, what 

Judgment ought to be made of both theſe 
Kari 6 Poets, when they ſhall have given 
themſelves the Trouble to be inform'd of the 
Truth of theſe Obſervations, and ſhall have 
particularly made but this one Reflection; vis. 
that all the Grammarians who are the true Cri- 
ticks by Profeſſion, having not been able to en- 
dure the Luſtre of Homers Expreſſion, and the 
Magnificence of his Verſes, which without diſ- 


Su TRACT Ex 


m- * are more ſparkling than thoſe of Virgil, 
ve been ſo dazzled with the Splendor, that 


"thout ſearching to the Ground of either Work, 
tbey have given the Preference to Homer. But 
tbey all judge as Grammarians, without conſide- 
ung the Obſervations I have made. 
Plutarch 


208 A Compariſon of ; 
. Hlurareh himſelf in a Diſcourſe he has ex 
preſly writ upon Homer, expatiates much upon 
is great Learning, and the Univerfal Know. 
i ledge he had of all the Sciences; and has ſuff- 
it ciently denoted the vaſt Extent of that great ; 
Genius, by the Idea he has given us of his Cha- f 
rater, without inſiſting on what is Eſſential to 
the Poem. So that all thoſe Learned Men, that x 
make their Reflections upon the Expreſſion of I; 
Homer, and fix upon the Exterior part of his 
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"| Works, are by no means good Judges. To . 
1100 Form a true Judgment of them, t ey mult 0 
14H have a thorough Knowledge of all that is Eſſen WM ,, 
1 tial, they muſt compute all the Proportions, " 
10 conſider whether the Beauties are regularly WM 4, 
I lac'd, whether the Intertexture of the Prob-. of 
"ol | le Part with the Miraculous be judiciouſ] * 
4 Contriv'd, whether the Licences, which Poeſie " 
17 admits of, are not too much indulg'd, whe- By 
1 ther all the Decencies as to Thoughts, Words 5 
LI and Actions are exactly obſerv'd, whether the WM jj; 
117 Expreſſions are Lively and Paſſionate, we. pi 
Ti ther every thing keeps its proper Rank and but 
1 Order, and preſerves its true Character, whe 
147 ther good ſound Senſe and ſolid Reaſon influ | 
140 ences the Whole, and whether things are all 
140 as they ought to be according to that Graf, 
147% Precept of Quintilian. Nihil poreſt placere quill * 
"Ih; uon decet. In a Word, they are to give ther 
. Opinion of theſe great Works as they wou d Wl 1 
0 of a Palace or any ſtately Edifice, whoſe chief , 
vel Beauties conſiſts in the Proportion there is b. 
1. tween the Deſign in general and its ſeveral 6 
IT Parts, and their mutual Correſpondence with 
14 if one another. This is the Method Men oi I. 
10 Skill obſerve, in taking a View of ſuch Nobe ad 
| | Structures, without fixing their Minds up iti 
1 | the Exterior Ornaments, which ſerve only 7 Poli 
41. am 
7 il 


Homer and Virgil. 
amuſe and employ the Thoughts of the Ig- 
norant and Unlearn'd. ' | 

There is nothing that is to me, I muſt confeſs, 
a greater ment of Homer's Merit, than the 
conſtant ' Endeavours of Virgil to imitate him in 
all things; he ſeems perfectly to Adore him, by 


the great Eſteem and Value he had for him And 


all the World knows, that a certain Critick that 
livd in the Time of Prolemy, nam'd Zoilus, ren- 
der'd his Name infamous amongſt the Learned, 
by pretending to Criticize upon Homer, and has 
ever ſince been look d upon as a very Contem- 
ptible Author, by Men of Letters. 
Io conclude this Compariſon, there is, among 
the Catale&s of the Ancient Poets, the Fragment 
of an Epigram, by an uncertain Author, which 
may afliſt us in forming our Judgment, as we 
ought to do of the Poems of Homer and Virgil: 
By this Fragment we ſhall find that the former 
is more Ample, more Extenſive, and more Sub- 
lime, the latter more Regular and more Accom- 
lin d. In this Epigram Virgil himſelf ſpeaks, 
t with all the Modeſty that can be. 


Meonium qui ſquis Romanus neſcit Homerum 
Me legat, & lectum credat utrumque ſibi. 
Illins immen ſos miratur Græcia campos, 
At minor eſt nobis, ſed bene cultus ager. 


hoe re in Rome ne er heard of Homer's Strain, 

In me ma) find the true Mæonian Lein. | 

All Greece admires his large extended Fields, 

Ours is in Compaſs leſs,but not leſs Treaſure yields, 
- 


Leſſer Works are indeed ever more Compleat 
ad Finiſh'd Pieces than great ones, becauſe the 
Artiſt may beftow more Time and Leiſure in 
tolihing them. 

P But 
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But in fine, not to be tedious in inſiſting any 
longer on Particulars, which' wou'd render this 
Diſcourſe very diſagreeable; and which were we 
to do, we muſt borrow our Matter from Euſta- 
this and Servius the moſt Celebrated, and moſt 
Exact Commentators upon theſe two great Men, 
Iam perſuaded, that without giving a final De- 
ciſion, a thing I have always avoided; I may 
be allow'd, according to the Obſervations I haye 
made, to determine how things ſhall be divided 
in this Caſe, which I preſume may be thus. He. 
ner has more Spirit, and Virgil more Judgment; 
and ſhou'd I chuſe to have Homer, rather 
than Virgil, I ſhou'd at the ſame time, much 
rather with to have writ the AÆnueid, than the 
Thad and Odyſſey. 

In this, I have the „ vt TY of Propertine, 
as appears from what he has ſaid in Favour of 
Virgil, after the moſt diſintereſted Manner. For 
though his Reputation were more firmly eftx 
bliſh'd than that of Virgil, and though the [ex 
loufie of the Mind, which is the true Self-love, 
be incomparably greater and more prevalent, 
than that of the Heart ; yet he does not in the 
leaft ſcruple to take off the Crown from his own 
Head, to place it upon Virgil's, and to acknow- 
ledge, that all onght to give him place, nay, 
even Homer himſelt. 


Cedite Romani Seriptores, cedite Gran, 
Neſcio quid majus naſcitur Aineide, 


Te Greek and Roman Writers yield, or tell 
What mighty Work the Æneid can excel. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE, Elq; | 


HAT I here Offer Nu, I chuſe to 
W Pay as an luſtance of my Gratitude, and 
as Part of the Debt I owe to the Honour 
of your long-continued Friendſhip and Acquatntancs ;, 
not wit hſtandiug you might reaſonably Demand it ou 


your own For ſonal Account and Merit; as being 


able to paſs Sentence both on the Author and Tran(- 
lator, and to determine whether the Criticiſms are 
wel-grounded, or the Tranſlation juſt and proper. 
Fir you have not faild to improve the Talent Na- 


twe has given you, by the Advantages of Study 


and Education; having a Mind Inquiſitive and 
Curtares, Penetrating, Solid aud Retentive; averſe 
to Sloth, and always Buſie and Induſtrious : So 
that you brought to the Univerſity, a greater Stock 
of Senſe than many Gentlemen carry from it; and 
built ſucceſsfully upon the Grammar-Foundation jo 
well laid by your Excellent Maſter, à Superſtructure 
of ſound, rather than ſuperficial Acquiſitions. It 
Was your diſtinguiſhing Prudence, forthwith to 2 

2 oice 
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| Cboice 4 the beſt Company, as well as Books, there- 


by ſeaſoning your Mind with a true Senſe of Learn- 
ing and good Manners , which thing alone, were 
there no other Engagements on you, had made you 
a Friend to the Univerſity and the Church, and a 
worthy Member of both , whilſt others, bringing 


nothing but Tenorance and their bereditary Vices 


hither, and Converſing with none, but thoſe of the 


| like Stamp and Character, make the Debauchery of 


the College the chief Topick of their Diſcourſe when 
they — left it EL being "ever — | ove 
to Revile the Univerſities, when from them, who 
in them were their greateſt Scandal and Reproach, 
And now, Sir, though a plentiful Eſtate calls of 
ſome Part of your ' Thoughts and Time from you 
Study, yet the choiceſt of both are ſtill employ d up- 
on your own Improvement; fince you think it no leſs 
becoming a Gentleman to enlarge his Mind, thay 
his Fortune, and to have his Head, than his Houſe, 
richly ſurniſh'd : Upon which Account I ſhall not 
pretend by the Preſent I here make you, to Inform 


you ſo much as Divert you, whenever you foal pleafe 


zo allow ſore of your lei ſure- Minutes, in compa- 
ring the Copy with the Original. But if this Com. 
pariſon of the two beſt Hiſtorians, and Reflections 
upon Hiſtory, ſball eirher Provoke you to take 
Pen in hand, or aſſiſt you hereafter in projecting a 
Piece of that Nature, I ſhall merit more of the 
Publick, than will at fir ſt V iew be diſcover d: How- 
ever it may happen, I ſhall not fail of my Deſign, 
which was my own $atufa@tion, in making, tho « 
Poor, yet a Real Acknowledgment of the frequent 
Favours you have conferred on, 


SIR, 
Your moſt Obedient Humble Servant, 
T. TATLOR 


Mag. Coll. Oxon. 
Apr. 12. 1694. 
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PREFACE. 


12 beg leave to Acquaint the Reader in 
two or three Words, with the Reaſon that 
induc'd me to enter on the Tranſlation of Ra- 
pin, which 2 might ſeem Unneceſlary, 
ſince it had been formerly done, and was in the 
Hands of moſt People. But underſtanding it 
was performed by ſeveral Perſons, at ſeveral 
Times, and ſome of it careleſſy enough, and, 
that which was better, out of Print; and being 
inform'd ſome Parts of it had not hitherto 
been Tranſlated, and deſir d to go over with 
it again, and make it all of a Piece, and of 
more general Uſe, I thought my Pains would 
not be very ill Imploy'd, if I Collected the 
ſcatter d Parts of ſo Excellent a Book, and 
reduc'd them into a Body: Eſpecially ſince 
I might Advantage my felt by the Failings 
and Miſtakes of Others, and pothbly by imi- 
tating what was Good , and avoiding what 
was Bad in them, make a tolerable Tranſla- 
tion, I began with the Author's Treatiſes 
upon Hiſtory, in his Compariſon and Reflections, 
upon the Bookſellers Information they had 
not been Attempted before. And becauſe 
nothing was more ſeaſonable than a Compa- 
non of Thucydides and Lity, at a Time when 
the former was Printing in an Excellent Edi- 
tion at the Theatre; nothing being more 

5 neceſ- 
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neceſſary to the thorough underſtanding any 
Author, than the Reading, together with him, 
the beſt Cenſures and Criticks that have been 
wrote upon him. But it was a kind of Suprize 
to me, when I had finiſh'd the Reflections, to 
find they had been ventur'd on before by one 
Dgvis de Nidwelli, apprehending it would coſt me 
a freſh Trouble, where I fell in with his Ex: 
preſhon, to change my own ; But finding the 
Copy he went by to be the Original rough-caſt 
and incompleat, before the Author had put his 
laſt Hand to it; and that we ſeldom agreed in 
the way of expreſſing the ſame thing, I let Mine 
paſs without any Alteration. I have been told 
too, by a Gentleman, he thought he had ſeen 
the other Part done ; but not being able to pet 
a Sight of it, I leave the Compariſon to take its 
Chance: If it meets with a kind Reception, the 
reſt ſhall ſpeedily be publiſh'd ; if not, I am 
not ſo great an Enemy to the Bookſeller and 
my ſelf, as to throw my Pains and his Mone 
away to no Purpoſe. I have only this to add, 
That I would not be thought, becauſe I have 
tranſlated the Whole, to believe it all: There 
are ſome few Reflections that ſmell too ſtrong 
of the Jeſuit; who, in Favour of his Church, 
falls into Partiality, whilſt he is Declaring 2. 
gainſt it; but the Inſtances ſerve his Purpoſe, 
as well as it they were true; and tis a Fault 
which muſt be pardon'd him, ſince it cannot be 
| avoided, be the Man never ſo Learned, without 
abandoning his Religion. | "FTA 
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Y Deſign in Comparing theſe Two Authors, 
is only to make their Value better known ; 
fince | rake them tobe the moſt Proper of all others, 
to form a Man's Senſe and Reaſon, in an Age,uhere 
both are better Cultivated and Imprav'd, than in 
any other. Wherein this may be ſaid to the Com- 
mendation of our own Times, That we underſtand 
the Charafter of Antient Authors better, and are 
more intimately ay 6 with their Mind and 
Meaning than our Predeceſſors. | 
The Difference between them and us is this, 
That greater Pretenſions were made to Learning 
in their Age, than ours. This was formerly ſo 
much in Faſhion, tbat Elizabeth Queen of England 
Tranſlated ſeveral of Sophocles's Tragedies; and 
Mary Stuart the Queen Dauphine, recited at the 
Louvre, in the great Guard-Hall, before the whole 
Court, a Latine Oration of her own making; and 
the Chancellor of the Hoſpital, in the Reign of 
Charles the Ninth, was as well gKilld in Lan- 
guages as a Profeſſor of the College-Royal. *Twas 
the Genius of thoſe Times, in which nothing was 
ſo much in Vogue, as à great Capacity and profound 
Reading: The Tongues were throughly fludied 
and Men betook themſelves to reform = Text of 
Ancient Authors, by far fetch'd Interpretations; 
to ſubtilize upon an Equivocal Term, and to found 
aConjetlure 72 the eſtabliſhing a Correftion. In 
ſhort they ſcrupulouſly adber'd tothe Literal Senſe, 
becauſe they were not able to reach the Spirit of the 
Author, and bis Meaning; which now a-days is 
done, Men being become more Rational, and leſs 
| P 4 Learn'd 5 
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Learn dz; and greater account is made of good Senſe, 
in the greateſt Simplicity, than of an aukward and 
perverſe Capacity of Mind. 

Hereby it is we are arriv'd to a greater Intina. 
cy with the Sentiments of the Ancients, and a more 
thorough Knowledge of their Writings : Which is 
fo true, that all Men, never ſo little Impartial, 
muſt agree to it; and I may ſay without Vanity, [ 
give a better Idea of the Spirit of Livy, for In- 
ſtance, in this little Piece I have drawn, than 
Gronovius has done in his laſt Edition, print- 
ed at Amſterdam in the Tear 1665; which con. 
tains a long and exatt Hiſtory of the Manuſcripts 
of the Hiſtorian, of the Editions put forth fran 
time to time, and of a Catalogue of thoſe Men 
who have endeavour'd, by their Notes or Corretli. 
ons, by their Reflecliont or Criticiſms, to re. 
1 or augment them, There is not 10 
e found in all the Aſfiſtances he affords us, for 
the underſtanding of this Hiſtorian, nor in all 
his other Commentators, ſo exact a Knowledge of 
his Charafter, as that which Igive in this Volume, 


as little as it is. At leaft, I ſhall not ſpoil the 


fine Reliſh the World begins to have of good Senſe, 
upon Reaſon's diſplaying it ſelf to the Learned, 
in all the Extent of Solidity and Delicacy ; which 
is ſo thoroughly ſettled in the Minds of Men at 
this Day, that in all the Works recommended t1 
us by the Merit of their Antiquity, the Preference 
is without Scruple given to a Man of good Senſe, 
and little Learning, before a Man of Learning of 

an injudicious Character. | 
Ian fearful however of diſcouraging thoſe wh 
have no Genius for Writing, by deſiring to encou- 
rage thoſe that have. For whatever Rules may be 
given for Hiftory, none can be preſcrib'd more ſe- 
vere than thoſe Thucydides and Livy have ol. 
ſero'd. After all, That which I jhall ſay * be 
er 
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ſerviceable to many Things, being deſign'd to deſtroy 
the Remainder of 1hat Love of falſe Luſtre, which 
ill obtains, even in this Age, amoneft Men whoſe 
Tafte is not thoroughly purg'd and puriſy d, to en- 
liebten thoſe who pretend to write with u Ray of 
ſober Reaſon, which makes the ſolid Charadter , 
to flop that Current of Repute, which ſome ſort of 
Men ſtill attribute to Flaſh and Words ; to ſhew 
that tis from Things rather than Words, the No- 
Meneſs of Expreſſion ſhould be ſought ; to avoid 
that empty Grreatneſs of Diſcourſe, as contrary to 
the real Dignity of Expreſſon, as a too naked Sim. 
plicity z and to write in a ſenſible manner, by the 
right Uſe of a corre& and ſober Reaſon, which is 
10 where better learn d, than from the Acquain- 
tance with theſe Twa Authors; for I know very 
few that are more proper to make a Man Rational 
that reads them, af be reads them well: And though 
| ſhould only ſay, that all the Majeſty of the Ro- 
man Commonwealth ſtill reigns in Livy, after it 
has been more than 1500 Tears deſtroyd; and all 
the Purity of Reaſon of the Ancient Greeks appears 
the ſame ſtill in Thucydides, as it was 2000 Nears 
go; yet this would be enough, one would think, to 
excite the Curioſity of a generous Soul to knowthe 
Bottom of them, according to their Merits. For, 
in ſhort, there 7 never appear d in any 
Work, more ſolid Reaſons, accompanied with all 
the Force and Dignity of Diſcourſe ; nã good Senſe 
flver'd with a more exquiſite Judgment, than 
in the ſe Two Authors. | 5 
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COMPARISON 


Thucydides and Liy. 


The Deſign of the Work, and the Di 
culties of the Undertaking. . 


ESIDES that vaſt Difficulty there 1 

to eſtabliſh ſtanding Rules, where 

| by to judge of the Beauty of fixi 

orks as theſe which I am guy 

© compare: There are many whok 

inion will be contrary to mine in the vet) 

Choice 1 have made of theſe Two Hiſtorian 

as the moſt Accompliſn'd in both Language 

becauſe Men are different in their Judgmen 

and humourſome in their Taſtes of Thing 

as *twill be hard to convince them that a jll 

Compariſon can be made betwixt Two Al 

thors, whoſe Works have nothing of Relatid 
or 1 —— to each other. For that of 

is an Univerſal Hiſtory of a People who bd 

the Sovereignty of the World, that by 

pa 


Thucydides and Livy. 
pace of more than Seven hundred Years; and 
hat of Thucydides is only a Fragment of a Hi 
tory, relating to particular Nation, and of a 
var that lafted not Thirty Years in all: Such 
re the Difficulties that immediately offer them- 
Ives in the Execution of my propos d Deſign; 
id it is troubleſome to engage int, before this 
nne 
For the firſt, we need only underſtand what 
x the End of Hiſtory, to be able to judge with 
me kind of Certainty and Diſtinction, of 
he Excellency of a Work of that Nature, And 
vr the ſecond Difficulty which reſpects the 
hoice I have made of theſe Two Authors 
voting can better juſtifie it, than what I ſhall 
y in Commendation of them both. For, 
ot to tie my ſelf to the Teſtimonies of the 
arned, who have given their Judgment of 
tem before me, upon which I might build 
by own; not to mention Diony/ms Halicar- 
ſenſis, the moſt judicious Critick of them 
|, who calls Thucydides the moſt perfect of the 
rek Hiſtorians, aſſuring us, that the Inge- 


Wt writing Hiſtory : Not to call in the Evi- 
ece of Quintilian in Favour of Livy, whom 
e prefers before all Latine Hiſtorians ; nor to 
ge the Admiration they have both been 
jad in, by all Ages, where ſound Senſe hath 
ad any Sway or Dominion; nothing can 
vilibly afford us a better View of the Aſcen- 
nt theſe two Hiſtorians have above all others, 
an the Parallel which may be drawn be- 
ut them, to convince thoſe that are doubt- 

UW 11 the Matter. For the ol Greeks that 


pretend to Competition with Thucydedes, 
m OF 1 Opinion, Herodotus, Xenophon and 
ſpa bins : he reſt deſerve not to enter the Liſts 


ons of 11s Time took him for the true Pattern 


with 
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with him, as riſing not to that Grandeur and Dig. 
nity which Hiſtory requires. 
Herodotus indeed took a greater Flight; hi 
Deſign including all that was nobly tram 
acted in Europe and Afia, by the Greeks and 
Barbariaus for the Space of Two Hundred 
Years, was more fortunate than that of Thy 
cydides ; but the Performance is no way. a 
werable to the Grandeur of the Subject. The 
too great Ambition that Author had. to pleaſe, 
made him fo careleſs of Truth, that Plutard 
concludes his Falſhoods alone would male 
Volume; and his Integrity has been extreme) 
run down by all that have examin'd it. H 
was of a Temper too agreeable to have 
Character that was ſolid, laborious, and fit 
for the Diſcovery of Truth. He's of a f 
perficial Genius, that lays not Streſs enoug 
on Things, to carry our Mind to the Botton 
of them. As to Xenophon, he is admurable fo 
the Sweetneſs of his Stile; but is too ſmootl 
and too much upon the Level; he hardy 
makes a Step out of that middle Way, which ye 
carries in it ſomething Noble and Naturl 
Polybius is a kind of Philoſopher ot a penetratin 
Spirit, who lays out himſelf in Reaſonug 
and generally diveſts himſelf of the Charatk 
of Hiftorian, to put on the Polirician ; the re 
of the Greeks have nothing in them comparabl 
to Thucydides. ' | 
There is ſtill leſs Difficulty in reſpect of L 
among the Latines, the moſt accompliſh 
whoſe Hiftorians come not near him. 
has ſcarce any thing that is finiſh d: What 
have remaining of his Hiſtory, is infufficil 
to give us a juſt Notion of his Merit. Tit 
remains indeed enough to give us a good 
nion of him; but too little to found a U 
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rariſon on with Livy. Ceſar (that in the moſt 
fmiliar way of expreſſing himſelf, has retain'd 

bat Dignity which became him, and Writing 
in the welt kind of middle Stile, wants no- 

thing of the Fineneſs of the moſt exa@) is no 
forian. Parerculus's Piece, howbeit of a no- 
ble and delicate Taſte, has too little Body, be- 
uſe it has too much Soul. Tacitus has an ad- 
nirable Genius, but he generally out-fhoots 
he Sublime; He is Noble enough in his 
joughts , but is not Natural in what he 
hinks, *Tis true, he has abundance of Wit, 
ut fuch Sort of Wit that cannot ſpeak of plain 
hings in a plain Manner: For he is ſtill poli- 
ik and artificial in every Thing he ſays, His 

Vork is not ſo much an Hrfory as Reflections on 

ifory : He buſied himſelt in making Reflecti- 

ns, being foreſtall'd by others, who left no- 
ing New for him to ſay, which determin'd 

im to that Way he took, wherein he ſucceed- 

% and made himſelf confiderable. © Quintus 

tizs has handled a Noble Theme with too 

rid and gay an Air, in Terms too. exquiſite 
nd far fetcht, and too ſtudied Figures. In fome 

Places he ſports a little with his Subject, for- 

ting the Importance was ſuch as requir'd more 

Sravity, Livy alone has fd up all the Parts 

| 2 Compleat Hiſforian. The Greatneſs of his 

jet is anſwerable to his Style He has 
dutch d the Grandeur of a People, whoſe Hiſto- 
be writes with as Noble a (ej: That 
ter could not be treated, as became its 
tatneſs, but in that Manner he has done it; 
ſo has been Maſter of all the Beauties ot 
impoſition in ſuch height of Perfection, as 
Man elſe has ever been fo happy as to arrive 


So 
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80 then, all Things well conſider'd, Thi 
des has not only ſtood unparallel d 
Greek H. 3 which have been h Anlef den do 
to us, and Livy been unriuaſld amongſt the L 
tines; but both the one and the — — have 2 
riv'd to ſuch a Pitch of Excellency as has a 


pear'd in no Hiſtorjan ever ſince. And all ” 
ceeding Ages have, as it were, fall'n proſaſ o 
at their Feet, acknowledging them to be Conn * 
of the higheſt Order, deſtin d to be Rules a elk 
Models to all others : Which will be made * 
in that which follows, ſo as to be unexceptiu 6. 
able to all thoſe who will have a Vit Patieno i the 
and Attention. ge 
For the third Diffcalty I own it ampoſhbll tho! 
to make a Juſt 47 o Authors, be 
their Hiſtory who * no Relation to ea ad 
other. But in reſpect of their Vit and of thall yrs 
Temper, of their Way an W. of Writing no 
and all that belongs mpaſition 4 m not 
be compar d: I 2 herein they can M Mar 
made the Subject of a * and it ij 7:4 
this only that I compare them : But let us c Nie 
ſider their . Ne we enter upon the 1nd 
Works. 0 Whi 
fn; 5. SEM | to 2 
MOU. Fenn N 
tl take 
. H Ap. IX. * 
J, | 
With 
Aa of their 2 Man 
wſty 
T. O Impartiality x Fidelity, Honeſty, M be { 
os Moral Virtues, are not a dose 
Lifications of an Auchor in g Wor 
| _ 2 & y notwithſtanding they are extre ami 


of requiſite to an Hiſtorian, whole Sentiment 


ſhoul 
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ſhould ever be honeft and well-meaning, *Tis 
neceſſary his Zeal for Truth be as Sacred to 
him 22 Religion ; that Integrity be his indi- 
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penſable Rule; that Honour, Love of Equity, 


and a difenterefled Meaning thine in every thing 
he writes, — every — he thinks. So that 
though it requires a prodigious Stock of Parts 
to write Hiftory well, yet an Hiſlorian that 18 
in ſearch of Glory, and thinks to make him- 
ſell Immortal, ſhould be more ſolieitous to 
woid the Imperfections of Will than Under- 
ſanding z the one being more Effential than 
the other. For tis not ſo much the Parts and 
preat Capacity, as the Faithſulneſs of an Au- 
thor which is regarded, when Men deſire to 
te inſtructed how Things have been managed 
ad tranſacted in former Times; ſmoe the belt 
wrote Hiſtory, take away the Credit of it, is 
no better than a Fable. But an Hiſtorian, can- 
not himſelf be Faithful, unleſs he is an boneſt 
Man, diſingaged oi Prejudice, Intereſt and 
Pſhon. And theſe Qualifications require 3 
Nicenefs of Conſcience, a Greatneſs of Soul, 
and a Courage above the common Rate. 
Which probably gave Occaſion to that Roman 
to admire how it came into the Head of one of 
PImipey's Freed-Men, named Otacilius, to under- 


Pri mm- 
omnium H- 
rt i noru m 


' ſer: bere Hi- 


take, the firſt of his Rank, to write an Hiſtory; ſtori am or- 
becauſe to carry on ſuch an Attempt ſucceſs ful [us nn wif 
, there is requir d a Sort of Liberty inconſiſtent 25 boneſti/- 
wth any thing faviſþ or cringing. A diſhonef 2 2 


Man whoſe Soul is not of a make capable to 
uſtinguiſh falſe Glory from true, and who can 


tam, Corn. 
Nep. in 


tt ſenſibly affected with other Inzerefts than Iragmen- 


thoſe of Iruth and Reaſon, is the unfitteſt in the 
Vorld to write an Hiffory, He will never be 
umitted into the Belief of Mankind, who firſt 
guns not their good Opinion of his Probity. So 


tis. 


that 


that Sinceriry ſtands him inſtead of all things, i 
he would be well receivd; and if Vit ſhoull 
ſometimes'chance to fail him, yet Principles a 
Honour and Honeſty ſhould never be da 
This then is the firſt Foundation for an Hiſtorian, 
as to his own Concern. And theſe are the Prin. 
ciples on which I intend to examine theſe m 
Authors, in what reſpects their Perſons, in order 

to compare them, fs 71513 Jo Day 
The Perſm We know nothing of Certainty - concerning 
of Thucy- the Perſon of Thucydides,” but what he himfelt 
dides. has dehver'd in his Hiſtory, that he was a Citizen 
of Athens; and General of the Army in Thrac, 
where he Married; That his Poſſeſſions were 
very great there, and that he purchaſed much 
Eſteem by the Largeneſs of his Expences. For 
the reſt Antiquity is almoſt ſilent in the Mat. 
ter. There is no Queſtion to be made but that 
he was of an honourable Extraction, which, 
Marcellinus, who has left us a Fragment of tbe 
Life of this Great Man, : deduces from the King 
of Thrace, "pretending that his Grandfather mar 
ried a Daughter of that Family, whence bi 
Father took the Name Olorus, and that he rec: 
- kon'd-amohgſt his Anceſtors M:ltiades and Comm, 
_ theſe two celebrated Generals of the Atheman: 
_ .  Suidas and Photius relate, that Thucydides, when 1 
Youth, hearing Heroditus read his Hiftory at tix 
Solemnity of the Olympick Games, tell a C, 
ing, through a gallant Jealouſie, and a Senſe 0 
Emulation: Which gave Occaſion to Herodotw 
to Complement the Father of the young Gontt 

man, as giving an infallible Earneſt of his 
ture Glory : In ſhort, he was an bonef Man; 
the Severity of his Morals and his Piety are to be 
ſeen in ſeveral Places of his Works, where be 
ever talks like a Man of Excellent Principle 


never advancing of his own Head auy Mar | 
0 
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of. dangerous conſequence. And his Diſcourſe, 

carries always in it a Maſculine air of Vertue, 

WH Take for an Inſtance what he ſays of a famous 
Commander, that . was put to, Death by the 


fab Manner, as having always been a zealous Pelop. 
8 Forſoipper of the Gocls. And by the Character of 
his Integrity, which appears in all his Writings 
be diſcovers the true bottom of his Heart, and 
1 Purity of his Manners, which is the Qua- 
10 lit Arifto es 1 | 
WH When he ſays it can never be agreeable to the © 7: 
«WW Subject, when tis inſufficient to give you the 
1 Manners of the Speaker: And a Diſcourſe is 
u nothing worth where the Mnners of the Man 
„re naught; for tis a Rule that one ſhould be 
at WM conformable to the other. Which is the par- 
bY ticular Character of this Aut hor, who never tails 
eto create a good Opinion of himſelf in the 
Minds of thoſe that read him. 
Anaxagoras was his Maſter in Philoſophy, and 
Antipbon in Rhetorick, by both which his Mind 
was Form'd in that ſolid and ſenſible Manner 
to thoſe Studies which lay the main Foundati- 
on of his Character. But as excellent as he 
Was at theſe Sciences, he however knew the 
World better than Books. The Acquaintance 
le had with Socrates, Plato, Critias, Alcibiades, 
icles, and all the Great Men of that Age, 
mach was the Politeſt, and of the fineſt Taſte 
at has ever been among the Greeks, gave the 
ung ſtroke, ſo as to fit his Mind with thoſe 
Wle Idea's and Principles, which make an 
alute Gentleman, and an accomplith'd Hittori- 
For beſides that no Man ever wrote in a 
lore brave and diſintereſted Manner, without 
& laſt reſerve to his Reſentment: He has 
| Q moreover 


Syacufians after his Defeat. Thus fell Nicias, Libro 9. 
who of all bis Cotemporaries leaſt deſerv'd to dye in de Bello 


tle chiefly requires in a Diſcourſe : Rher. 1. 3. 
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dignities: Cbncealing nothing which might be 
to the Advantage of Cleon and Braſidas the prin 


cus, ſince he thought it a ſhame to ask then of G 


SELL 


ie, that he could not away with 


* 


| 
{ 
1 
ing any Maxim that look d not towards the Grad Ml © 
F 0 
h 


the Publick, the Love of which was engri. 
ven in his Heart. He was ſo tender and ſcru. 
pulous of Honour, that he has not fail'd in his WM * 
Hiſtory to treat the Atheniant well, even thoſe 
at whoſe Harids he had receiv'd the greateſt In. 


cipal Authors of his Baniſhment. | 
For it was principally through the Tntrij 
3 Cleon 5 He that Was 4 
Zountry, for not having fucconr'd Ampbipoli, 
he wn be Was Gre c : And it was dv 
rig his Exile that he wrote his Hiſtory, finding 
more leiſure, and better inſtructions in the 
Enemies Affairs, amongſt whom he hv'd, as le 
declares in his Fifth Book; in which he fpeaks 
of his Baniſhment, and his Retirement among 
the Lacedemonians, by whoſe means he 20 
quainted with the Myftery of Affairs, wiuct 
he had no poſſibility of N N any other 
way. His Lady that lie Married bringing tun 
4 vaſt Fortune, he made uſe of it to collect hb 
Memoirs; and he disburſt conſiderable dum r 
to the Lacedemoniam Commanders, to be inſtruct 


ed in the Truth of thoſe things which his om «4 
Party, for their own Intereſt, had disguis d. The Pa fre 
fion he had for Study, and the Pleafure I * 
took in it, made his ill Fortune fit eaſier upmy- Fe 
him, by giving him Reſolution : **Tis 8 * 
known that he ever attempted his Reſtoration * 


the Honours that were due to himſeem'd of 


and 
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and having through Modeſty never been for- 
ward, before his Exile, to make Ins way up 
to the Helm, he thought himſelf now utterly 
incapable of doing it, being ſuſpected by te 
Citizens; He retreated to Egina à ſmall Iland © 
of Pelopanyte ſus, where he began to work upon 
his Hiſtory: His Exile laſted twenty Years, 
and he 3 he 28 — it. = — 

at Y to have ſaid nothing againſt his 
— ac as Dionyſius 1 aſſüures us Dion. Ha. 
in his own words, and that was one of His more © . Jud: 
ſpecial Qualities; Cicero gives! him almoſt the cy. 3 
ſame Encomùim : An tis the- Teſtimony the 9. 
Learwd of ald Ausiquiry have given of him, who!Thucydides 
have extoll d his Sincetity above his" other, d g 
Vertues- He had the Fortune to ſerve — rines- 
Country both with bis Sword and Rn; being ciator ſin- 
age he: we af — —.— be De- cerus. 
Jonuber, (11 having, th 'the Employs 
de Rep#lick and-inirpaRted High with! band 
m entire Knowletige of the Affairs of his 
am Country, as well as the Intereſts of the 
Liadewonian Common wealth, for the Particu- 
hrs of which he was wholly oblig'd to his Ex- 
le: Fhis gave him opportunity of preparing 
himſelf for his Undertaking with a Diligence 
which ſcarce had its Precedent. And it may 
be ſaid, never Hiforian took Pen in hand better 
lunſh'd. with Inſtructions, which he collected 
lt of the different Intereſts of the two. Nati- 
tons, whoſe Hiſtory he undertook. It may be 
arther added, that never Author had a greater 
tatkon for Virtue, or a greater Averſion to In- 
nttice than Thucydides, He died in Thrace in 
the Fittieth Year of his Age, before his Work 
was finiſh'd. Xenophon, who Completed it, 
jam d the War of Sicily, and the other Wars 
a Greece, to enlarge. bis Hiſtory. This is all 

1 we 
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we have been able to gather concerning the 
Perſon of Thucydides; for his Hiſtorian Maree]. 
linus has rather given us the Hiſtory of his 
Mind, than of his Life. 1 1 
The Perſon We are ſtill more in the dark as to the Par- 
of Livy. ticulars of Livy's Life, than that of Thucydides : 
For whether 14 had a greater Unconcerned- 
neſs for Publick Buſineſs, and his own Pro- 
motion; or had more of the Philoſopher than 
Thucydides :\ Whether he was of a more Stu. 
dious Conſtitution, and was deftin'd to live re. 
tir d in Silence and Obſcurity; certain it is we 
know very little of his Origin, his Employ- 
ments, his Adventures, or the Condition of 
his Fortune in general. Only thus much, that | 
he was of Padua, contrary to Sigoniurs bis WW p, 
Opinion, who would have him Born in 2 en 
Village near that Town, call'd Apona, pro. ſcu 
ducing for this the pretended Teſtimony of WM abe 
Martial, in one of his Epigrams. Tis plain = 
too he was of an Honourable Family, ſinceit vit 
had the Honour of ſending out Conſuls of the Wl Ih 
Roman Commmonwealth. That he liv'd undet BY ge 
the Empire of Augnſtus 3 that he Dedicated BY (1, 
ſome Dialogues to him, upon the Que ſtion the 
debated in thoſe Times, relating to Philoſophy; WM Lif 
whereby he got into that Emperour's as 
quaintance, and good Opinion; that he after 
wrote a "Treatiſe of Eloquence to his Son, whidl 
Quintilian made great account of; that be 
began his Hiftory at Rome, for the convenience 
of ſuch Memorials as were neceffary, W. 
were Recorded in the mals in the Capitol; 
and for the better diſtinguiſhing Truth from 
Fabulous Traditions, wherewith the Original 
of the City of Rome abounded ; that he retired 
ſome time after to Naples, to avoid Dill 


bance in his Study; that he recited to Ang 
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and Mecenes {ome parts of his Hiſfory, wherewith 

they were ſenſibly affected; that Auguſtus, upon 

the Eſteem he conceived of him, made choice 

of him for a Tw«tor to form the Mind of his 

youg Son * Clandius, who afterwards was Em- « Sueton. 
perour, + Pliny Junior ſays, the Reputation of in Claud. 
this Great Man — * already to make ſuch a ap. 42 
Noiſe in the World, that a Stranger came to . 
Rome from the fartheſt part of Spain, purpoſely 1, Fic 
to ſee Livy, whoſe Renown had ſpread itſelf Livii 5. 
far and near in his own Country. _ 8 
commotum, ad vi ſendum eum ab ultimo terrarum orbe veniſſe, — 
ut viderat abiifſe, Plin. ſ. 2. Epiſt. I. 3. | 


After the death of Auguſtus he return'd to 
Padua, where the Citizens receiv'd him with 
extraordinary Honours, He dy'd in the 
fourth Year of the Reign of Tiberius. His 
abode at Rome, and the Favour of Auguſtus, 
gave him opportunity of furniſhing himſelf 
wth Knowledge neceſſary to his Deſign. 
The Zeal for his Undertaking, which was 
great and extraordinary, ſo fixd him to his 
Cloſet, and gave him ſo little Diſquiet for 
the Concernments of his Fortune, that his 
Lite thereby became a little obſcure ; being he 
was oblig'd to ſequeſter himſelf from a more 
ok Converſation, and live private, that 
e might give himſelf wholly up to that grand 
Work he had in hand. He muſt needs have 
tad a Soul prodigiouſly great, to form the 
Project of fo vaſt and laborious an Enterprize. 
for in ſhort, whatever Genius a Man has, tis 
mly a Greatneſs of Spirit can produce thoſe 
eralted and generous Sentiments that make 
the Beauty and Excellency of a Noble Work. 

Livy was alſo One of the Worthieſt Men 
af all Antiquity, T need not only read him, 

3 to 


to think well of him, his Manner ef Writing 
ever giving us a great Lea of his Probity. You 
would conclude from lus Air of Speaking, that 
he knew. not what F anity was; He Has not 
only never ſpoken of bimſelf* nor any thing 
that belongs to him, in his Hiſtery'; but like 
wiſe we had been 1gnorant in what Times be 
Wrote, had it not been for a Word that by 
8 chance eſcap d him, concerning the Temple d 
peſt Numa Janus, Which was now ſhut⸗ ſays T be, by WM ver, 
vagen, ae having been ſo but once before, fu f 0 , 
2 the Reign of Numa. He began his Hiſtory in Op1 
n ftrain of Modeſty, which ſeems fo Admirable mal 
Conſule, i- to me, that I cannot believe à diſcreeter A 
trum qued thor ever appeared in the World: See what the 
_ _ Scope of hat Hiſtory which has been the molt I 
eg abſolute Maſter- piece of antiquity, And the 
dleremus Admiration of all Ages. *I am uncertan 
pſt bel- whether the Hiſtory Irie of the AHons of the 
"_ Nun People, ſince the Fondation of Rome, wi 
on garage. Work worth any con eration; and tho I wat 
| Ceſare Au- perſuaded of it, T dwrft not ſay it; for it ts a mat 
guſto pace rer, &c. The reſt of that Exordhon, which! 4 
ferra mari- Offer not to copy, ſince tis in the hands of al 7 
] 
; 
| 


4 Ge. Men, is anſwerable to the Beginning, and 5 
10 rom, ſufficient to ſhev. the Spirit of the Author. 
22 Never Man promis'd fo tirtle in Beginning 
5 Work that perform d fo much. He comes not 
"A — without trembling to the opening bis Defign, 
fm, þ 4 diffident of his own Strength in fuftaming 
primordio ſo great an Enterprize. Butꝰ tis only in order to 
W i ap us more, that he ſuffers us to hope ſo little; 
man; ee. be is not timorons, but becauſe he is wiſe, Þ 
{cripſerim, ordinarily a Man is no farther Modeft, © 
nec ſatis he is Judicious. And this Character 0! Ms 
rhe” a deſiy is the fineſt among A 1 the Qualities ol 

„ an Author, that is Meditating ſome great thing; 


gere auſim; 


 quippe qui, &. Proem. Hiſt. Tits Livii. Ee 
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nothing creates 4 greater, Notion of his Judg- 
ny I his Diſtruft. It is a Proof of his 
Gpacity, that he is ſenſible of the Weightineſs 
of his Subject, and *tis. the greateft Teſtimony 
can be given of the Honefty of an Hiſtorian. 
For what 4 Fund of Difcretion and Good 
Manners muſt he needs have; that can ftiffe 
al Pride, fo natural to Mankind, and do himſelf 
Juſtice without Flattety. See wherein Livy is 
worthy of Admiration ſo ſoon as he opens his 
Lips. But after he has given us fo mean an 
Opinion of himſelf by the ſmall Regard he 
makes of his own Performances, he lets us 1n- 
to a multitade of Lights, he diſcovers a pro- 
foundnefs of Mind, an extent of Genins, a fruir- 
fulneſs of Imagination; in fine, 4 Thouſand 


bBeauties, and infinite Treaſures, which we at- 


tend not to, when we only reckon upon what 
e 
or his r it Underwent the fevereft 
Trial that poſſibly could be, without bein 
Corrupted. The Reputation he was im wit 
Auguſtus, and that Favonr to which he had 
advanc'd him, were not Motives ſufficient to 
binder his ſpeaking Honourably, not only of 
Pompey, but alſo of Caſius and Brutus, the 
greateſt Enemies of that Ewperour ; honouring 
the Memory of the Conquer d in the Face, as 
one may ſay, of the Conquerour; and Recom- 
mending, to the World, as Honeſt Men, the 
Mortherers of Ceſar, in the Preſence of Au- 
guſtus , becaufe they were Lovers of their own 


Country. *Tis this which Cemutius Cordus corn. Tacit. 
thought impojhble to be W N Praiſed in “ cu 


tio Cordo. 
4.4. Annal. 


Ius Liuius, as we are affur'd by Tacitus 
Such was Livy for his Moral Accompliſhments, 
ad what refpe&s his Per ſon: And it ſeems 
that ſomething had been wanting to the glory, 
Q 4 or 


A Compariſon f 
or rather the good Fortune of a People that was 
Maſter of the World, had they fail d of ſo 
reat a Man for mend ar rs 1s that which 
as doubtleſs occaſion'd that Famous Þyſcription 
found at Padua in the Year one thouſand four 
hundred and thirteen, in the Church of St. 
ſtina. Oſſa Titi Livii Patavini omnium mortalium 
Judicio dignt, cujus prope invicto calamo, invili 
populi Romani res geſtæ conſcriberentur. 

Thus then we ſee two truly Virtuous Hiſtori. 
ans : But to conclude this Head, the Virtue of 
Thucyaides ſeems more Admirable than that of 
Livy. The former has afforded a kind Treat. 
ment even to his Enemies, who could not make 
him abate the leaſt of his Integrity : And the 
Virtue of the latter Soar'd not quite ſo high, 
ſince it went no farther, than cauſing him to 
ſpeak well of the Enemies of Auguſtus his Ho- 
rector. This is what may be Collected of the 
Perſons and Morals of both H:forians : Let us 
now examine their Intellectual Virtues, which 
we cannot know better than by a Compariſon 
of their Charaers. ; 


— — 


Cn Av. III. 
The Compariſon of their Charaders. 


A S the Lines of a Face are expos d to view, 

ſo tis no hard matter to diſcover them; 
but the Zineaments of a Mind from whence pro- 
ceed the Differences of a Style, and Charade, 
are ſo Obſcure and Imperceptible, that without 
a very ſingular inſgbr, nothing of them can be 
known, Take however what Ancient * 
| ri _ 
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have left us of Thucydides, who were beſt able 
to know his Character. | 

He has a Mind fo Solid, and well Founded, The chars. 
that he ſpeaks nothing but what is well thought Aer of 
and correct; nothing but what has all the {od 
Nerves and Strength, his Suje& is capable of © 
receiving. And whereas he always arrives at 
the trueft Senſe, and pureſt Reaſon, troubling 
not his Head about the Ornaments of Diſcourſe 
bis way is uſually ſomewhat dry, yet ſtrong and 
lively, becauſe he 1s conciſe and cloſe in his 
Expreſſion. *Twas from _ _— ſtrength of 
Parts that he Studied to include ſo mmch Senſe 
and ſo few Words, and zalking leſs than others, 
that he often ſæid a great deal more. Take Ci- Thucydides 
s Opinion of him in theſe words. Thucyde- , . 
des in Dignity of Style, and the Art of Eloquence, ji, e 
in my Opinion, goes far beyond all that have Wrote : ſententia 
He abounds ſo with Matter, that his Thoughts are facile vin- 
almoſt equal in number to his Words, and he is ſo , © 


expreſſroe and cloſe in what he 72 that tis bard n f. 
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comes ſomething Obſcure, becauſe it wants that /equatur. 
Liberty and Compaſs requir'd to make it Natu- a 2 
nal and Eaſie. tres — RK 

His Style is Exalted, Noble and Sublime, ſus ut ne- 
which is the Reaſon of his uſing ſo frequent clas w:rum 
ad ſo bold Metaphors, in pure Political Terms, „ e 
- better manag d than thoſe of Plato: And 54 — 
ence he arriv d to that grandeur of Expreſſionsii. lu. 
which reigns ſo ſtrongly in his Writings : In/renewr. 
vlich he is ever great, without being extrava- N endl 
gent in his Thoughts; always Natural, yet 
falls not into any thing Vwulgar or Common. 


This 


m his /avple, though no 
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tis always an Effect of Art more than Diſordn 
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A Conparifon of | 


This he took from Homer, whoſe Imitator he 


rfectly was. He propos'd him for a Pattem 
8 | 2 e and al. 
moſt in the whole, Order of his Diſcos 
that is lively and animated. Marcellinus adds 
that he betook himſelf to one Prodicus of th 
Iſland Cos, for the exa& Choice of Word, 
and to Gorgias of Leontium for Order and Dil. 
politjon, And beſides that, this Hiſtorian form 
umſelf upon Pindar for the Sublime Style, and 
the Greatneſs. of ; Expreſſion, which was hi 
Excellence. | | 1 
He had alſo learnt of Socrates, by the ac 
quaintance he had with him, the Art of 1 
Frank, and Ingenuoug Narration, which he wi 
ſo well Gon A to, and which procurt 
him the giſt of Perſuaſion in ſo high a meaſure 
true it is that never any Man knew how to 
uſe his Reaſon better, or to make it more pre 
valent by thoſe natural, but ſtrong and preſſing 
Turns he gave it: "Tis in this likewiſe he bi... 
far Tranſcends the reſt of Authors, ſpeakingnoW I 
thing but what was Eſſential to his Deſign 
This it is that gives that Weight, Force au 
Dignity to his Diſcourſe. He is indeed ſome 
times à little irregular in his Narrations, but 


"Tis only to inſpirit what he fays, and to pan 
things, in a more lively manner, that he er 
Fe as preſent, what is paſt ; and as carel 

as he ſeems in certain places, he {till preſerve 
a juſtneſs of Expreſſion couch'd in his Word 
ſo as nothing in the World is more natural tha 
his Eloquence, or more finely Natural: H 

way of reaſoning by 1 127 Ent hymenun 
which Demoſthenes has ſo well Copied, is {trol 


and vehement; and nothing can be mor 
lively or more engaging, than that Air 7 


W 


Thucydides and Livy. 
which makes his diſtinguiſhing Character. 
Doggy Halicarnaſſenſis — him to be 
the firſt Inventer of that Way, which has ſet 
him ſo far above all other Writers, We find 
in the end of that Critick's Diſcourſe, to Tu- 
bro, the places wherein Demoſthenes has beſt 
expreſt the Force and Grandeur of  Thucydides 
in his Imitation. Iwas upon this great Mo- 
lel that noble Orator was form d, to which he 


wply'd himſelf with that exceeding Induſtry, 


5 to Tranſcribe this Author's Hiſtory eight times 
over, to take his Character, and Copy out his 
Excellence z as we are aſſur d by his Commen- 
tator Ulpian the Rhetorician. And it was 
chiefly in his Declamations againſt Philip of 
Macedon, that Demoſthenes imitated that Hiſto- 
ran ; and in the places where he ſpeaks of 
the Republicks of Corinth, Corcyra, and of the 
King of Perſia, and in ſuch other Subjects 
3s had - As to thoſe Demoſthenes had to 
treat ot. 

In fine, Thucydides hada nobleneſs of Thought, 
achoice of Words, a. boldneſs of Imagination, a 
wgour of Di ſcour fe, a profoundneſs of Reaſoning, a 
watneſs of Conception, a fineneſs of Stroke, Colour 
and Exprefion, which none of the other Greek 
liifforians have been Maſters of; which gave 
the moſt Ingenious Criticks amongſt the An- 
dents reaſon to acquamt us, he took the #rue 
He, Hiftory ought to be Wrote in. And 

eed whatever he ſays, whatever paſſes 
through his Mind, receives a Turn of Great- 
tels and Beauty beyond what any others can 
Mord us. He is a Genius of an Order above 
tle common Standard, that conceives every 
ling Nobly, and gives a ſort of Elevation to 
the moſt, ordinary things. This fo ſolid Cha- 
ter of Mind gave him an exquiſite rel 

tor 
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for what was excellent, an admirable $ agacit 

in the Choice of- things, an obſtinate Adbereyc 
to Truth, (which made him a Critical Obſerver 
of every thing any ways conducible to the dif. 
covery of 119 an incredible Auerſion to any 
thing that was an offence to Probability; ever 
endeavouring more to' profit than pleaſe, as he 
declares himſelf at the beginning of his Work 
Hence he became ſo careful and ſcrupulous ax; 
to throw off many of thoſe Ornaments his Sub 
ject might have wore ; as his Hiſtorian has ob- 
ſerv'd, to the End he might avoid thoſe famous 
Rocks, on which the want of Diſcretion caſt Her: 
dotus, as Arion and his Dolphin, with the reſt of 
his fabulous Adventures. And *tis on this A. 
count alſo, that all Antiquity has had fo greit 
an Opinion of Thucydides. \ 

But after all, this great Man ſeems to be in 
nothing worthier of Admiration, than in his 
Treating of the Manners of Men, as one that 
excellently underſtood Mankind, and had al 
the Penetration requiſite to unfold the moſt intr: 
cate doublings of the Heart: *Twas from thus 
profound Knowledge, he could ſo well diſcs 
ver the rings and Motives of the niceſt Inte. 
reſts, and the moſt imperceptible Movements of 
the ſecreteſt Paſſions that ſet Mankind on 
work: *Twas through the ſhrewdneſs of Is 
View, that he ſtor'd his Mind with thoſegrand 
Maxims of the publick Good, and all thoſe 
political Conſiderations wherewith his Hiſtory 
abounds : And upon which he built his princ: 
pal Reaſonings for the eſtabliſhing of States, 
and continuing them eſtabliſh'd. Fromthisfo 
vaſt, and rich Fund, it is he draws ont thoſe 
noble Sentiments, and admirable Reflections be 
makes upon the Management of the People, aud 
Conduct of their Governours, and from n 


| *. 
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de deduces thoſe excellent Principles that are 

the firſt Foundations of that Equity and Honeſty 
which make four iſbing States; 90 thoſe ſound 

olitical and moral Maxime, which ſerve for 

Rules to guide Men in their Duty. Hence, it 
is he Circumſtantiates every thing with fo 
much Diſtinction, keeping cloſe to xeceſſary 
Particularities, and cutting off what is aſele/s or 
ſaperfluous to the Subject. Hence he takes thoſe: 
lively, affectionate and pathetical Ainet 

that embelliſh his Diſcourſe : From hence it is 
he forms the project of his Narrativss of Battels, 
Sieges,, Aſſaults, Defences, warhke Expediti- 
os, popular Commotiohs, and all t hoſe Agi- 
tations that uſually happen in Common- 
vealths, through tlie Nature of their Goyern- 
ment, which are ever mee Cixcumſtanc d. 
Io conclude, tis from that rieb Treaſury of the 
knowledge of Men's Mar ners he;las taken all 
thofe Rules of Decency, which te- — 
prefent all Conditions, Perſons and Actions, as 
their Quality and Capacity, demand; and from 
whence.he has Forngi det! 6 | 
Enquence that renders him abſolute Maſter of 
thoſe he ſpeaks to, in perſwading them to what- 
erer he deſires. Tig by this Art he engages 
and fixes the Mind of his Reader upon U 
01 he defttibes, by ſo dazling Coldurs and live- 
ly 3 nages, repreſenting to his Eye, à8 it were, 
LEAR: AS FNF, Ot! N 
ſpeaks Wr his Pajhon, raiſing, his At- 


his Underſtan ng, the things he 
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fention,” and filliiig him full of the matter —_. 
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Epreſling: Whilit the Mind, 422g d along 


with a pleaſing kind of Violence, lets goats hold, 


ad is willingly carried away by the Imperus of 


the Current, for the better Arcending to, the 
Impreilion. e N 7 


91 
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But 


be ch. But though all Authors indifferently makeuſe 

» ratterof of the ſame Terms — the ſame Expreſſions 
Livy. yet each has à peculiar Character, becauſe the 
order and management of his Diſcourſe is dil 

ferent”; à8 every Painjer has a particular way, 

though all have the ſame Colours. Take then 

the ObaraBes of Livy.' He had, 55 ring with 

all the Aceompliſhments'of Thucydides, in which 

he equally excell'd, an advantage of Pirthabore 

him, a Hatural Felicity for all things fine aud 

great, wherein he had a Palate extraordinary 

delicate, He had an exquifite Faculty of er- 

preffing his Thoughts why. an admirable G- 

wins for Eloquence in general, that is, for the 

purity of Diſcourſe, tor a fueneſs of Speech, for 

the 4ignity of Expreſſion, and a certain elevation 

of Soul, that made him moſt fortunate in lis 
Imagination. He was, to compleat theſe Qua- 

lifications, choice in his Words, juft in the Or 

der of his Diſcourſe, great in his Sentiments, 

noble and proportionate in the Diſpoſition and 

unmverfal Oeconomp of his Deſign : He was, in 

ſhort, Maſter of all the Nhetoricꝶ of Hiſtory: 

For min em 2 peculiar Rbetorick of its own, 

ils Livii and this Rbetorick has its Rules. Quintilian fays 
lactea his Style is ſweet and fluent, that it has'a greater 
uberta: (4- 'Tendetity to Solidiry, than flaſh and le; and 
gr wi 3 De, to thoſe who had rather be 
non ſpeciem Afected, than azlel and Amazed. His vs 
expoſttionis great "and noble in its Samphicity, and he Fake 
ſed fdem (5118s of Expreſſion, ever ſupported with 
Tk niuch Force and Majeſty. ' His Dicoutſe 18 ani 
I. 10. e. 1. mated info tioely a Manner, as ſuffers nothing 
to dranp or n And the n, the Cader 
cy, the Graces he gives to all he fays, the Ji. 
neſs of his Words, the Clearneſs of his Senſe, 
every thing he has is admirable, Perhaps there 
was never Hiſtorian more engaging by the 1% 
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Jent he had of expreſſing Nature to the Life, 
and giving her a different Face, as became her 


ſeoral Conditions, painting her always in her 


Colours, making every Paſſion ſpeak its 
K e, that it gb have its effect 
won the Mind. Hence it is he's fo incompa- 
nble at Parting the Manners, that his Porirai- 
dures are ſo Tike, thathe'expreſſes every thing in 
the Fearnres that become it, never conforundrng 
thoſe Beauties which Nature has diſtinguiſh d. 

He eminently exceeds the reſt of the Hiftori- 
ms in that perfect Knowledge he has ot all 
kcorims, which is a Science indiſpenfably ne- 
ceſſary to a Man that will write Fiftory'; ſince 
nothing carries a face of Iinth, but from an 
at Obſervation of What is dgregabię to ęadh 
particular. See how he r rr e fe 
ent Ages of the Common-wealth, by the uffer- 
exce of Spirit and 'Manners that reign d in it. 
Tis by this Principle Hannibal and Sip: pre- 
ſerve their Characters {o*well' in this Ait bor; 
where nothing is touctt'd in the faite Manner,” 


o wrote in the ſame Texonr. From hence it is 


that Rowe could fpeak otherways under Kings 
and Tibnmesc, than in the Reign of the 14% 
Onſalt and Emperours: That every one. in that 
Hiſtory ftands mark d with a dftinomfbrry Cha- 
ater, The Hiſtorith often changes ti 82yle 
it ſell. His Difcourſe has aut hort When it 
lnſtructs, it has ſwect nb and condeſcem- when 


. 
, 


tPerfrrades, neatus fr when it Relates, is $race- 
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fand elegant when it would Pleafe, ic fer ver, 


ming and pathetical when it wopld Affect. 


He is moral and inftrufive where it is requir d, 
Aying Leſſons to the whole World, and at the 
lame time ſeeming to do nothing les. 


Finally 


þ 
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Finally the length of his Period, which many 
are apt to reproach him with, is in my Jude. 
ment one of his greateſt Advantages : 7 this 
only that makes him - najeſtical. For a long 
and ample Style never, wants majeſty, when iti 
like his, bore up with good Senſe, and an er. 
quiſite Choice of Words. After all, the 
World has never been able to diſcern his Me. 
thod. He has a ſecret, Art couch'd under: 
ſeeming Plainneſs and op icity, which makes 
him appear natural throughout his Work. ke 
is particularly ſure to practiſe that Art, in that 
which ſeems to have its dependance moſt on 
Nature; carefully ſhunning all manner of 
WW and ſtudying always to be Simple: 
is by this ſtately and familiar way together, 
which is the moſt uſual Ornament of his Dif 
courſe, that he ſtrikes the Soul with thoſe won- 
derful Impreſions, that he Shakes and Agitates 
it as he pleaſes, that his Sentiments break in 
upon you through the force of his Words, (the 
Strength of. which he very well underſtood, ) 
and that he always moves thoſe whom he 1s 
peaking to by the natural Energy of his Expreſ 
ion. This Quality renders him as vebementin 
his great Paſſions, as ſoft and agreeable in the 
leſs, giving the former a more aztive and lively 
Mien, and ſmoothing over the latter with age 
tie and tender Touch, Indeed the Genius he 
had for the Nobleneſs of Expreſſion, and the 
Art he had to manage 1 5 denen , and 


— 117 it upon occaſion, accuſtom'd him to 
raiſe 


himſelt upon any great Event, IW 
here he took a kind of Pride to ſet forth, 4 
one may ſay, and {hew the moſt rare and cor 
ceal'd Riches of his Soul, in their full Capacr 
ty. What Draughts, what Paintings, does he 
then give you, when the greatneſs 5 his 
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Theme, at once excites him, and furniſhes 
him with thoſe adnurable Opportunities, he 


knew how to make the beſt of it! And it is in 
thoſe favourable, and naturally lofty Topicks, that 


he raiſes and ennobles his Diſcourſe, by thoſe 
great Idea's with which his excellent Genius 
tor the ſublime and majeſtick Style inſpires 
him, winch is his very Character. *Tis in fine, 
by the natural and proper Choice of Words, the 
moſt in uſe, but the moſt Glittering and Har- 
monious, which add a Luſtre to all the other 
Beauties of Diſcourſe; he excites in the Mind 
of his Readers, an Admiration mingled with 
Surprize, Which is quite another thing than 
the Pleaſure that accrues from meer Perſua- 
hoy. 19795 | 
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1 I acknowledge Thucydides has much of this 
character, I know likewiſe that Loyginus rect 
s kons him amongſt the Models he propoſes of ©... 
n the Sublime; that he has a natural Happineſs at 
e Expreſling things obly, that he even famps the 

„ Wl mage of the Object he deſcribes upon the very 
Words; that the Frequency of his Figures, eſpe: 

e. cially. the Hyperbaton, which he uſes in his Nar- 

in ion, gives more Heat and Action to his Dif. 

he courſe, by tranſpoſing things, and changing 

ly WM the natural Order of the Tune, as a means to 

n- keep the Mind c/oſe to the Subject he repreſents 

he n fo lively Colours, and his Sublime, is ever 

he Wl fultain'd by a Grearzneſs of Senſe, and Vigour of 

nd WM Expreſſion; and that he has throughout his 

to manner of Writing, a kind of Loftimeſs that 

mas trikes the Mind. For none but thoſe - who 
hae a ſolid way of Thinking, are able to ele- 

on- ute a Diſcourſe. But it muſt be confeſs d that 

ic- tte ſublime of Thucydides is leſs manag d than 

; he unt of Livy, who knows as well to Jop in 

his ker things, as to mount and ſoar in greater; 


Me, 


and 
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and to give thoſe Flouriſhes and Graces to his 

' Diſcourſe, which Thucydides never thought dl 

Lib. e Which made Diony/ass Halicarnaſſeus ſay, That 
— verb. Thucydides was always beautiful indeed, hut 
nd. 29. ſcarce ever agreeable; for he diſtinguiſhes the 
Gracefulneſs from the Beauty of a Diſcourſe, I 

the Cadence, the Harmony, the Elegance, the Fine. 

neſs, the Sweerneſs, the Luſtre and Order, and the 

proper decorum of a Subject, that he will hays 
to make a Diſcourfe graceful; and *tis in the 
Grandeur, the Nobleneſs, the Majeſty, and the 
Gravity, he makes the Beauty to conſiſt. The 
Grace and Mien is generally the effect of Pars 
and Nature, Beauty is often the Product of Art, 
and one is the giſt of Heaven, and the other 

the effect of Study. - 

is herein, almoſt, conſiſts the different 
Titus Li. there is betwixt our two Hiſtorians. Ly i 
ond fine and agreeable, to a Miracle; he knew hoy 
mire ju- to ſffrew his Flowers in the Places that needed 
cunditatis them: He had likewiſe a happy Faculty d 
elariſtme- nanag ing his Ornaments, and embelliſhing hi 
; -— wad Diſcourſt + which Advantage Nature had not 
Quin. l. to. beſtow d on Thucyclides, who is ſine without 2 

t. 1. to be agreeable; that Auſterity of Temper, wh 
is ſo natural to him, that Severity of Way, that 
 Exadneſs of Senſe, that CorreQneſs of Reaſon, and 
that prodigious Seriouſneſs he Wrote with, made 
him diligently avoid thoſe charms of Language, 
which he diſapprov'd in Herodotus. The Beauy 
of Livy is of a lovely and render make; the Beau 
of Thucydides is ſtately, auſtere, and ancient, à 
Diomſ. Dionys, himſelf calls it: the one is always 
Hal. inud. noble, and the other raking. The one tyes him 
4 Th ſelf to his Matter, which he preciſely purſues 
the other gives an agreeable Form to ever 
thing that goes through his Mind. And ths 
is it wherein the eſſential Difference of 75 
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Characters conſiſts. Let us examine the Sab. 

je&s, both of them have work d upon, and 
compare them likewiſe in that particular, that 
nothing may be wanting to a juſt Compariſon. 


_—" 
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C n Ar. IV. | 
Wl The Compariſm of the Subjects of 
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T HUCTDIDES having ſo great a Genius, 
Tt 'twas impoſſible he ſhould conceive an 
mean Deſign. So lofty a Mind could not ad- 
mit low and groveling Ideas. The Peloponneſian The Sub- 
War, which he undertook to Write, was at jet 
that time, the moſt curious Subject of Hiſtory 1e. 
in being; Dianyſius Halicarnaſſenſis aſſures us too, 
that he preferr'd it before that of Herodotus. 
And he ſays, that having laid before him for a 
Model, the Two moſt celebrated Hiftorians of 
his Time, Herodotus and Hellanicus, he found 
fault with the Subjects each of them had taken. 
Hellanicus's Deſign, who had attempted to write 
1 the Hiflory of Athens, look d too uncompoun- 
as) ded, too narrow, and of too little Action 
an Hero cbtur's Hiſtory,” which contain d the Wars 
te Grecians wag d againſt the Kung of Ferſia; 
ran that is to ſay, all the Memorable Actions that 
um it 1nd in Europe and Afia, for Two Hun- 
dre Lears ſpace, ſeem'd too vaſt and un- 

ver weldy. He thought ſo great an Object very 

th proportionate to the Mind of Man unable 
the do comprehend in his Thought fo mighty a 
CY Project : Upon which he miſtruſted his _ 
R 2 Abi- 
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Extravagant and Incoherent. 
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Abilities, deſpairing in the zhread of a Diſcourſe, 
to give that due Connexion ſo different Matters 
would require, which of themſelves ſeem'd too 

So having thought upon his Deſign, he 
pitch'd upon a middle and a moderate Way, 
chuſing a Subject capable of being bounded in 
a leſs compaſs than that of Herodotus; and of 
receiving a greater extent than Hellanicus's : en- 
gaging himſelf in the Hiſtory of the Peloponneſian 
War, which continued Seven and Twenty Years, 


ut to aſcend to the Fountain- head of that War; 


it Commenc'd upon the occaſion of the War be. 
twixt Corinth and Corcyra. Peloponneſus is a kind 
of Peninſula in the archipelago, formerly going 
by the name of the Country of Argos, aud 
now of the Morea. The Corimthians, the more 
potent People of the Two, being attack'd by 


the Corcyreans, who were the ancient Pheacians, 


the Athenians engag'd in their Intereſt, and 
the Lacedemonians took the Cormthians into 


their Protection. The two Republicks, Arbent 
and Lacedemon, were then in the moſt flouriſh- 
ing Condition they were ever known in; and 
as their Power was arriv'd to the higheſt Pitch, 
and their reſpective Grandeur gave a mutual 
Jealouſy of each other, that War was a kind 
of Diſpute betwixt them for the Empire of 
Greece. | 
The Atheniaus began to be ſuſpected by tle 
Lacedemonians, under the Government of F- 
ricles, who was become the Favourite of the 
People, by his popular Behaviour. He had the 
abſolute 0 of the Affairs of Peace 
and War in the Republick for Forty Years 
together, by that admirable Talent he had in 
Oratory, becoming an incontrollable Sovereign in 


Athens ; he made that City formidable to 4 
re 
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reſt of the Commonwealths of Greece, by 
the ſeveral Embaſſies he cauſed it to depute ei- 
ther upon its real, or pretended Intereſts: Which 
thing rendring that Republick fo highly conſide- 
rable in all the Countries round about, caus'd 
the Lacedemonians firſt to take the Alarm; and 
theſe two States exaſperated by a long Emula- 
tion, began to diſpute the Sovereign Power, by 
a formal War they declar'd, for which the War 
of Corcyra and Corinth was only a Pretence All“ 
Greece was concern'd, and moſt of the Neigh- 
bouring People engag'd in the Quarrel, which 
became the moſt Famous in the World ; and 
they ſided according as their different Intereſt, 
or different Pretenſions carry'd them, to this or 
that Party. | 

Thucydides reflecting in his Exile on that fa- 
mous Diſpute betwixt Two of the moſt polite 
and war lite People in the World, found no- 
thing that could better employ his Leiſure, 
than the Writing of their Hiſtory: And being 
reſolved upon it, conſulting his own Breaſt, 
he had ſufficient Strength to write what he 
| knew himſelf ; and what he could collect from 
thoſe who had born a part in Affairs, in a 
Controverſy of that Importance, ſo as to give 
a good Account of it to Poſterity. It is true, 
the different Temper of the Spartans and Arhe- 
mans, that uniform Conduct he obſerv'd in 
Ie Lacedemon, for the continuance of the ſame Form 
of Government, without the leaſt Alteration, 
de which made that Republik ſo powerful, as to 
he Wl be able to give Laws to its Neighbours ; that 
in Lrerity of Diſcipline, Rigtdneſs of Morals, Fu- 
gality of Living, Sr of Habit, all oppoſite 


Irs 

n tothe Luxury, Pompouſneſs,and Politeneſs of Athens: 

n belides the conſideration of that People, always 

be giddy and wavering in their Sentiments; 
| R 3 which 
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which was a true Image of Lightneſs and Jn. 
conſtancy, compar'd with the Co and 
Reſolution of the Lacedemonians, promis d him 
fair Idea's for the compleating ſuch Pieces a 
were likely to pleaſe, from their Diverſity and 
Oppoſition : Thoſe great Generals, Themiſtoclas, 
Pericles, Theramenes, Alcibiades, Nicias, with 
ſo many others that had the principal Con 
mands on both ſides, and all the Grandees, who 
ſignaliz d themſelves more eminently by ther 
glorious Actions in that War, whoſe Names haye 
all along been magnify'd in ſo high a manner, 
furniſht him with noble Subjects, whereby he 
' might recommend himſelf by repreſenting them 
4 to the Life. 
| Add to all this the ſtrange Accidents that 
War was diſturbd with, as extraordinary 
Earthquakes, frequent Eclipſes of the Sun, 
Droughts, Famines, Plagues, and other more 
fatal Adventures, which gave him a Privilege 
of drverfifying his Work, mingling it with t- 
rible Subjects, and moſt frightfu! Occurrences, 
There might probably be other more engaging 
Proſpects than theſe foremention'd, that de 
termin'd this Author in the Choice of his Sub 
ject, which ſeem'd worthy to employ his Pen, 
from ſuch a Retail of nughty Circumſtances 
as render'd that War, (as he aimfſelt in the 
beginning of his Work contc Is) the molt 
remarkable Enterprize in all Antiquity : Eſpe 
cially ſince Athens and Lacedemon were at thei 
higheſt Point of Glory, and all Greece inte 
reſs d it ſelf in that Expedition. Sure it isal 
that Xenopbon, who was a Man of a ſingula 
Judgment, found the Peloponneſian War ſo fine 
a Subject, that he quitted thoſe other Works 
he had before him, to accompliſh that = 
ſtory Thucydides had left — by 0 
| 0 
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| Grandeur of a People that was Sovereign of all 
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fon of his Death, that took him unexpe&- 
edly. | | : 
As „ notwithſtanding, as this Subje& The Subjett 
eeud 10 This Aut bor, it not CY of Livy. 
in Competition with that which Livy went 
upon. There is ſo great a Diſproportion be- 
twixt them, that there's no room for Deliberati- 
on concerning the Preheminence. This is the 
entire Hiſtory of many Ages, of a People al- 
moſt always Victorious, and that made it 
ſelf Maſter” of the World. *Tis a vaſt, and 
unfathom'd Ocean, a Carriere of ſo unboun- 
ded an Extent, that it may be ſaid, ſuch a 
grand Deſign never entred the Head of any 
Hiſtorian beſides him. Others, who have 
undertaken as long-winded Pieces, in proper 
ſpeaking, are Compilers, not Hiftorrans. In 
e, tis one of the greateſt Attempts of a 
Humane Mind; and poſhbly never Author ap- 
pear d in a vaſter Theatre, as one may fay, 
than He. But tis not only from the long 
ſucceſſion of Time, and the mmititude of Years, 
the Subject is ſo great: Tis through the 


others: *Tis by the glorious Actions of this 
People, in their Warhke Expeditions, and 
Treaties of Peace, which they diſpatch'd fo 
Honourably for the Intereſt of their State ; 
'tis from a Thouſand almoſt incredible Events, 
wherewith Fortune exercis'd their Vertue; tis 
in that Prudence they manifeſted in their Coun- 
cils, the Maturity of their Deliberations; Dil;- 
gence in executing their Deſigns, their Secrecy 
and Fajthfulneſs in the moſt important Affairs, 
and their Reſolution in unavoidable Dangers, 
and the greateſt Extremities. In ſhort, every 
thing ſeems ſtrange and wonderful in that ad- 
mirable Deſign. The Orzginals of that State, 
R 4 which 
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altation, and almoſt inconceivable pitch of Glo. 
| 15 it arrivd to; by its patient enduring Hard. 


ther upon the Banks of Tiber: Tis the Con- 
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which grew ſo mighty from ſo ſmall beginnings, 
its Progreſs, its Changes, its Viciſſitudes, the 
Revolutions of its Power and Greatneſs, its Ex- 


ips, by its Perſeverance in Labours, the 
exact Obſervation of Laws, by the e's rf Se- 
verity of its Diſcipline in the Duties of Peace 
and War, and by training up a well regulated 
and martial Soldiery, encourag'd and exalted 
with the only Thoughts and Proſpect of 4. 
grandizing the Roman Name. | 

Thus then this Deſign, conſider'd well in all 
its Circumſtances, is the moſt glorious Subjef 
Hiſtory ever had. Tis a long Train of the 
Adventures of a People that being ſcandalous, 
as it was, in its Origine, coming of an Extra- 
ction in a manner Difamous, Born and Nurs d 
in plunderings and murders, train d up to villa. 
nies; became wiſe, frugal, juſt, pailionately 
fudious of Glory, faithful to its Allies, and pro- 
feſſing Uprightneſs in all things. Tis the Story 
of the Fate and Fortunes of a City, that raisd 
it ſelf to univerſal Empire, and became the Me 
tropolis of the whole World; from a Troop of 
Vagabond Shepherds, accidentally pack'd toge- 


duct of a Government wherein the Obſervation 
of a rigid Diſcipline, concurring with a read) 
and faithful Obedience, was had in greateſt Ho- 
nour and Regard ; tho' the Principles thereof 
were very lame and detective. For the Senate 
of Rome, having ſubdued other Nations, could 
no longer ſuffer Equivocations, or Diſguiſes in 
its — + Sowa : Looſe, unrefolv'd, feeble, in. 
tereſſed, diſhoneſt Councils were no more 
heard of. Iwas a Nation that was vireuow 
through a principal of Honour; whoſe Valow "= 
the 
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the Product more of the Head, than Heart; 
that courted or avoided Danger, from a reſult 
of Prudence ; and knew as well when to ex- 
poſe it ſelf, as when to retreat, by the Difares 
of Reaſon ; and obtain d the Sovereignty over 
the reſt of the World, more by the Reputation 
ofits Virtue, than the Force of its Arms. This 
is the true Character of the Romans, whoſe 
Hiſtory Livy undertook to write. And as no- 
thing ſeems finer amongſt all the works of Rea- 
ſon, than the Relation of a great Enterprize, 
happily conducted to a glorious End, through 


nothing is ſo pleaſant, as to ſee the Progreſs 
of that Conduct, through the ſucceſſive De- 
grees of its Augmentation and Strength it ga- 
thers by little, and little from Poor, Mean, 
and Contemptible Beginnings; ſo nothing is 
more proper to be related, becauſe it will 
appear agreeable in all its retail of Circum- 
ſtances, | 

The Hiſtory of a People, or a Prince, that is 
always ſucceſsful, can never it ſelf Succeed : It 
il have too much Uniformity z and nothing is 
more inſipid in a Relation than too long a 
þ iperity, and a perpetual Succeſs. There 
muſt be Variety of Events, Changes of Fortune, 
ntrariety a Adventures, all ſorts of Objects 
lat are fit to attract the Mind of the Reader, 
o- their Diverſity. And all this abounding in 
uu Livy's Hiſtory, far more than in any 


ct an Hiſtorian could have fallen upon. 
was from this View that Livy forthwith 
tch'd upon it, as finding in it thoſe favoura- 
le Advantages for his Genius, which he knew 
ow to diſpoſe of to their beſt Uſe, in the 
ecution of his Work. This Subject fo = 

ble, 


1 thouſand Obſtacles and Oppoſitions : As 


ther, it is undoubtedly the moſt abſolute Sub- 
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ble, ſo Great, ſo Rich, through fo dif I 
ferent Adventures it included, dann thy * ei 
not too heavy for his Shoulders. He found 2 b 
means of confining himſelf in ſo Immenſe 1 73 
Matter without lanching into »eedleſs Digreſſ. WW A 
ons, and Amplifications, as the generality d lo 
Hiftorians do. The Greatneſs of his Subject, . ſte 
which he ſo well gave us to Underſtand, by WM pr 
his natural Diſfraſt, in ſhewing only his on th 
Weakneſs, and the Diſproportion of his Strength, WM for 
at the entry of his Work, did not at all diſc Wh gr 
rage him; becauſe he ſaw that compaſs it took Wl to 
in, as vaſt as it was, reduc'd to the Uniry of II 
ſingle State, whoſe Fortunes he deſcrib'd. Th: wt 
Darkneſs likewiſe, and Uncertainty he found Ml ta 
under the firſt Conſuls, which perplex'd the Co II 
herence of the Subject, in the Beginnings of the Ml th 
Republick, prevented not his Reſolutions : For WM mc 
be —— how in thoſe Conſuſions to do his pat Wi his 
fincerely, not vouching any thing for certain but Ml rag 
what he found to be ſo ; and Doubting himſ{ell MF ſur 
the firſt, of that which was Doubtful and Su-: ral 
cious. leſl 
4 
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Beſides that ſtrength of Genius wh'ch he founl 
capable of ſo great a Deſign, in the ordering 
and management of its Parts, in the guſt Pro 
portions of an accompliſh'd Piece; beſides that 
thorough Underſtanding he had of his Subjet, 
wherewith he had ſtor'd his Mind: The Know 

Roma Po- ledge he got of the World in Auguftus's Coult 
mm ue. by his acquaintance with all the moſt acm 
iel. pliſh'd Perſons in the Empire ; Rome, that Max 


is digni- 

Latids- Zine of Virtue, that Sear of Grandeur and M Fa 
micilium jeſty, as Cicero Styles it, began to furniſh hu Ho 
g/ie, with lofty Ideas, which he all along diſplays! — 


rum. &c the ſeveral places of his Hiſtory : He began t 
Cie de ay: poliſh himſelf in a Court the moſt delicate thi 
Orat. ever was: Where all that had a Gs 
Learnin 
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Learning, had a moſt exquiſite Palate for what 


ever was fine and excellent. He was Inſtructed 
by the Commanders that were about the Empe- 
mur in Military Diſcipline, in the Marches of 
Armies, Encampments, Sieges, and all that be- 
langs to the Art of War, which is beft under- 
ſtood by practice. He obſerv'd the Humour that 
prevail'd moſt in that Cut, and the Taſte of 
the People, who were become very Polite : He 
form'd hirafelt upon all this, diſcovering by de- 
grees infinite things, of which he had been al- 
together ignorant, without this Correſpondence. 
The Familiarity he had with the Twelve Tables, 
which were contain'd in the Faſti of the Capitol, 
taught him the Ancient Roman manner of Life. 
The Succours he elſewhere hop'd to receive 


oo _ Ar 78... entre im n 
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e through the Emperours Favour, of having Me- 
0 — neceſſary for his Hiſtory, and the Hopes 
his Friends gave him of their Aſſiſtance, encou- 
ung d him to conquer the Weariſomneſs, and 
e ſurmount the Uneaſineſs, which are the gene- 
vp WY ral Attendants of ſuch tedious, and almoſt end- 


leſs Undertakings. 
| But as ſoonas he had made all ſufficient Pre- 


Succours, and Encouragement, as he thought ne- 

for its Execution, he bade Farewel to all 
the World, that he might give himſelf wholly 
up to his Enterprize ; having nothing in his 
Thoughts but the Fork he was about, to which 
he Sacrificed his Fortune, his Pretenſions, the 
Preferments he might hope for from his Princes 
Fayour, and his own Merit ; his Pleaſures, his 
Hopes, his Eaſe, his all. And never Author had 
that Zeal and Induſtry, to accompliſh what he 
tad propos d. 


SAE. 


CHAP. 


parations for his Work, and was aſſur'd of ſuch 
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A Compariſon of the Hiſtory of Thucy. 
Ades, with that of Livy. 7 


T HE Attempt of Comparing © theſe twy 
Hiſtorians, as to their Performances, and 
of drawing a juſt Parallel betwixt them, is ſo 
Raſh, and ſo much above my Capacity, that! 
am ſo far from imagining, I ſhall be able to 
content the Publick in this Point, as to be ſen. 
ſible I can never ſatisfie my felt in that parti 
cular. And I muſt confeſs, to ſpeak ſincerely, 
it is rather a Project of a Agel, of the two 
Works than a Compariſon it ſelf. But I hope 
this Project will ſuffice for my Deſign, which i 
to give the Learned leave to determine of the 
Preference of theſe two Authors, and then 
Works, by the Eſſay ſhall make thereof, lich 
can paſs but for a very imperfect part of this 
pray Here is the Abridgment of Thwy 
1 | | 


AnAbridg- He begins his Hiſtory with an Univerſal No 


ment of 


tion he gives us of Greece in general, and witi 


Thucydi- p,7ops's Deſcent into Peloponneſus, (from who 


des's Hiſto- 


TY. 


it deriv'd its Name) after the War of Mm; 
thence he enters on his Matter, and ſo paſſe 
to the War of Troy. This is to aſcend zoo bib: 
And this beginning is not ſuitable, and propor- 
tion'd to the Body ot the Hiſtory, which is ol 
ly a particular War betwixt Athens and Lacede 
non. However he had his Reaſons wherewith 
to juſtifie it; and that exordum is a. kind of Plat 
form, to repreſent the fate of his Conn q 
W 
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which it was expedient for him to inſiſt, to 
make it underſtood ; he deſcends there, pro- 
bably, to too many Particulars, which give us 
Reaſon to believe he more ſtudied to ſatisfie the 
Inclination he had for his Country, than the 
taſte of an indifferent Reader. He gives there 
too much Reins to his Carriere: For he might 
have reduc'd that long Digreſſion into narrow- 
er Bounds, as not being altogether: ſo neceſſary 
for the underſtanding his Hiſtory as he imagin d 
it, But he had a Mind to engage his Readers, 
by giving them great Matters, and to accuſtom 
tem by little and little to embrace his Opini- 
ons, and Senſe, by filling them with his Ideas. 
Notwithſtanding one ſhall be hard put to it to 
forgive him the vaſt Excurſion, where he im- 
mediately falls upon the Trojan War, as allo, 
the Kelation of the Tranſattions of Greece ſince 


that time, the different Adventures of the Coun- 
ry, the ſeveral Expeditions by Sea, the Trading 
the City Corinth, that grew ſo rich by Com- 


Derce. | Fe; y 91 

Hereupon indeed he enters upon a Narra- 
we of the Advantages: of the People of Greece, 
ho became ſo Potent by Sea: Whence he 


0 . * o 

. to the ſeveral ways of building their Veſ- 
and Gale, and gives an Account of the 
e 0: ihem. And that Narration tends di- 


ect to his Point; for theſe are the Prepara- 
wes of the War he is to deſcribe. But me- 
links he has cronded too much Matter into his 
lt Book, ont of a deſire of prefixing a too 


ond himfelt enough in aſſigning the ſeveral 
＋ ons of the Breach of Treaty, betwixt the 
"th 04111295 and Lacedemonians, to give a very ex- 
la- Account of the Cauſes: of that War he un- 


dertook 


ately Pytal to his Hiſtory. He has not con- 
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undertook to write. He has not always ſo de bo 
verly open'd the Particulars of that Affair, a 
his Subject demanded. But he has ſhewn him by 
ſelf profoundly skill'd in the different Inter Wl © 
of Greece: And the general Notion the Hifi 5 
an gives of the Forces of the Country, both MA 
by and Land; the Deſcription he adm Wi un 
of the Ancient Greeks, and of thoſe of his own ref 
Age; the Abridgment he makes of the Perf 
War, is an happy Beginning for his Hiſtory, 
in as much as there is tomething Great in thoſe L 
Particulars. Cri 
But the Subject of the ſecond Book becomes WY u 
{till more Material, by the Liſt of the Ala WM, 
who engag'd in that War, on both ſides : For Wi (,, 
he reckons up almoſt all the Conmon-wealths of Wl Hz. 
Greece one atter another, which took con 
Parts, as they were diſposd by their In 
and Relations to the two Republicks, dtbem Wil Al 
and Lacedemon, of which they were either 4-W 1, 
lies or Favourers. And the Hiſtorian beſtirs him Wi ;.;; 
ſelf here exceedingly, by reaſon of the diff the 
rent Embaſſies the ſeveral States deputed to ea fur 
other, which put the whole Country in Fer 


ment and Commotion by their Factions a 15 
Intrigues: And all this is ſtill made Greateſ out 
by the Art he has of Interceſſing in that Nu f 
which at the bottom was but of {mall Moment. .... 
all the Countries of Greece, Sicily, and part aft 
Italy, the Generals alſo of the King of Pris, and 
who make all a grand Figure in that Expediti 1. 
on; and engaging, as one may ſay, Heaven i n; 
Earth and all the Elements in that Quarrel, Min! 
make it more conſiderable, through thoſe p10 hap 
digious Circumſtances, of Eclipſes, Ea La: 
quakes, Plagues, Famines, Mortalities, %% De 
other ?rodigies, of which I have already WM: h 


ken: And which he introduces in his Hiſto 


10 
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to give a greater Idea of his Subject. It muſt 
be acknowledged the Wit of the Hiſtorian is 
very Apparent in that part: And that ſo incon- 
{derable a War as that of two petty Nations 
could never have been of much importance, but 
by means of that Pompous Retinue of Circum- 
fances it came attended with. And herein he 
can never be ſufficiently admir' d, whilſt we 
refle& upon the Art he had of ſupporting a little 
diet y Treating it in a Method great and 
noble. 

He continues his Second Book with the De- 
ſeription of the Condition the Town of Atben: 
was in, when the Enemy made a Deſcent in- 
to the Country, by Oenoe the firſt Frontier 

Garriſon on the Coaſt of Bœotia, as alſo of the 

UB Havock Archidamus made about Eleuſine; whence 
paſſing through Acarne, he came and poſted 
himſelt within two Leagues of Athens: The 
Alarm being ſpread abroad, Pericles, who at 
that time had the Adminiſtration of Affairs, 
refus'd to convene the People, leſt the Fright 
they were in Jhould put them upon ſome. Ab- 
ſurdity or Extravagance, through too much: 
Weakneſs. He relates next the ſeveral Enter- 
prizes of each People upon one another, with- 
out eſcaping any memorable Action, the reſt 
of the Summer; as alſo the Funeral Solemni- 
ties the following Winter, paid to the Honour 
of thoſe who were ſlain in this firſt Campaign 
and. he. deſcribes the Ceremonies. thereof: 
wherein Pericles, who had advis'd the Var, made 
a Elegy upon thoſe who had loſt their Lives 
n it, Probably never Man ſucceeded more 
Wppily than he in infuſing Courage into the 
Living, by celebrating the Memory of the 
Dead, and ſetting before their Eyes the Glory 
of ching tor their Country with their Swords in 
band 
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hand, eſpecially for a Country ſo Glorious in 
all things as was then the Commonwealth df 
Athens. There is nothing in that Diſcourſe hut 
is ſet off with all that Dignity, which ſhines þ 
eminently in this Hiſtorian. The Deſcription 
of the Plague in all its Particulars, which come 


at ter, ſtands rightly 3 for the intermix- 


ing that Variety which is requiſite to male: 
Hiſtory taking. 

The Athentans, cruſh'd almoſt at the fame 
time with a War and Peftilence, which laid 
their Country deſolate, an to murmur + 
gainſt Pericles, who hereupon aſſembled them, 
in order to encourage them, by juſtifying hy 
Management. That Harangue, howloever For 


cible, by thoſe Mafterly and Engaging Strokes 


he gave it, had but little Effect upon ther 
Minds, who were ſenſible of nothing but ther 
Misfortunes : he was diſcarded preſently, and 
as ſuddenly reſtor d. The Inconſtancy of that 
People over whom he had gain'd all the At 
thority his Merit and Eloquence deſery(, 
haſtned his Death, which happen'd not long 
after. The Encomium the Hiſtorian makes up 
on that Great Man, affords us a very fine Ida 
of his Virtue: His Loſs was none of the leit 
Diſgraces that fell on Athens in the ſecond 
Campaign. For there being no one left be 
hind of ſo Eminent a Quality to fill up Is 
place; his Succeſſors, as equal perhaps in Me 


-rit, and rivals in Dignity, wanting ſufficient 


Power to rein up a People with an abſolute hand, 

were oblig'd for their Intereſts to manage then 

remiſsly, and to ſooth and flatter them into 0 
lence. 

After the Death of Pericles the poſture d 
Affairs was more untqward than former) 
Sicily began to be in Commotion, and to 7 

i 
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for Lacedemon : The Siege of Platea was form'd 
in Beotia, the Aſſault was Vigorons, and the 11 
Defence as Reſolute. That Sege deſerib'd at | 01 
length in the Second Book, falls into a Bloc- 11 
kade : Thence follows the Attempt of the Atbe- "0 
1ians upon Chalcis, to give a Diverſion to the | 
Lacedemonians, which. occaſion'd them to enter 14 
arne, to make themſelves Maſters of the Iſles 
Zacynthus and Cephalenia, as alſo of Naupactus, 
in order to prevent the Azhenians Sailing about 
P-loponneſus. But as perplex'd and embroil'd as 
Affairs were, through the Heat which was'dif- 
fugd in the Minds of the People, and their 
ſeveral Engagements with each other, in the 
End of the Second Book, they are cleared off 
by the Hiſtorian with that Eaſineſs and Perſpi- 
cuity, as renders that an Admirable Piece: 1 
The Naval Battel of the Athenians againſt the | 
Corinthians at Naupactus, and that of the Lace- | 
demonians againſt the Athenians, are deſcrib'd in 4 
ſuch a Retail of Circumſtances as is wonderfully | 
taking with the Reader. The. Advantages 
they had over each other, being reciprocal ; 
there was an Endeavour on the Enemy's Side * 
to ſurprize the Pirean Haven near Athens , 
which prov'd unſucceſsful for want of due Mea- 
E in taking the Advantage of the Occa- 
_ WW. * | 
This Book, and the. Third Campaign, con- 
cludes with the Thracian War in Macedonia. Ne- 
rer Hiſtory compriz'd ſo much Matter in fo 
little Room, nor ſo much Action in ſo few 
Words. It any thing can be found fault with, 
tis that the Exploits are too cloſely wound with 
one another, ſo that the Coberence ſeems ſome- 
what intricate and confus d; and that multiply 
mz of Objects tends only tg diſſpate the Atten- 
tion of the Reader, ; 
a E 


, = 


Mitylene is receiv'd into the Alliance of Pelopoy- 
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_ He begins the Third Book with the Revolt 
of Lesbos from the Athenians, and the Attempt 
of the Athenians upon Mitylene, which ſent Ex. 
baſſadors to. Lacedemon to demand U. That 
Oration is ſo inſinuating, and full of Artifice, 
that the Lacedemonians could no way reſiſt it 


jr pe The Harangue of Cleo upon the Affair 
of the Priſoners of Mitylene, which ſome were 
for putting to Death at Azbens, of which Op 


nion he himſelf was; and that of Driodotusw 


was tor having them pardon'd, are very ftrong | 
and perſwaſive. Platea being at laſt ſurrendred up 
to the Athenians, that Town ſent to juſtify its 
Conduct to Lacedemon. There are to be ſeen N 
in the Diſcourſe of that Embaſſy fine and a- 
rious Strokes of Eloquence; nothing can be 
more moving, or founded on more {ubſtantul 
Reaſons, yet all to no Purpoſe : The Platean: 
fell a Sacrifice to the Revenge of the Theban: ; þ 
which makes a notable Incident in the Hiſtory, ( 
The Hiſtorian, taking the Hint from the Trou 
bles of Corcyra, makes a Digreſſion upon the i © 
Factions that grow in a State, and the Difor: 
ders that ſpring from them, which is a _ 
ood Leſſon for Governours. That which fo 8 
ows of the Affairs of Sicily, the Warlike Er 
ploits of the Athenians in that Country, ther 
Defeat in Erolia; the Lacedemonians Attempt 


upon Naupactus; the Purification of the Iſe d Ml '* 
Delos, and the Deſcription of that myſterias 10 
Ceremony perform d by the Athenians, 1s er th 
preſs d in à Noble, Great and Stately Man % 
[4 | | 

The Author quits the War of Peloponneſus i Dl 
the Fourth and Fifth Books, to enter upon tit 1 
Affairs of Sicily, _ occaſion'd ſeveral Er M. 
terprizes upon Megara, Beotia, Thrace 1 — be 
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Battel of Delia, the taking of Amphipolis, Tho- 
ronus, and ſeveral, Expeditions which are rela- 
ted in one and the ſame Strain. The Buſin 
| of Sicily gave Birth to a Truce betwixt the 4 
thenians and Lacedemonians, whereupon was 
form'd a Treaty of Peace betwixt them, which 
laſted Seven Years : The Hiſtorian is here ob- 
lig'd to make a kind of an Apology to juſtifie the 
Continuation of his Hiſtory, pretending that 
League was broken and renew'd, done and un- 
done ſeveral Times, that the War was never 
interrupted, that the Treaty was never put in 
Execution, by Reaſon of manifeſt Treſpaſſes; 
the Lacedemonians having never quitted Amphi- 
polis, which their Articles oblig d them to do. 
To ſpeak Truth, that Treaty was never ratify d 
by the Allies, which gave riſe to ſeveral other 
Leagues amongſt them, and many other Affairs. 
But all that- Campaign was ſpent in Negotia- 
tions of Peace, which were put an End to, by 
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) 
- the Battel of Mantinea, from which was dated 
the Renovation of the Alliance betwixt 4rgos 
* and Lacedemon. % 
The Sixth Book is a large Digreſſion upon 
7 the Wars of Sicily, which begins with a long 
＋Dieſcription of the Country, and the Founding 
of Syracuſe by Archias the Corinthian He ſhews 
eat deal of Ancient and far-fetch'd Learn- 
ing in that Deſcription, but it is not pleaſant 
and agreeable; it is too remote from the main 
erGubject, and falls not rightly in, unleſs it be 
bat the Sicilians thought at coming to main- 
tan the League of \Peloponneſus. Alcibiades's 
i Diſcourſe to perſwade the Athenians to a War 
the WY with Sicily, and that of Nicias on the other 
z. Hand to diſſuade them, are two of the chiefeſt 
tie Maſter-pieces of Eloquence in their kind. The 
itte Deſcription of the Arbenian Fleet, and all the 
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Equipage of War, in their Preparations again 


Syracuſe, is very handſome. Alcibiades's Oration 


to the Lacedemonians in his Banifhment, adyi- 
ſing them to ſend a Reinforcement into Sicih, 
that was attack'd by the Azbenians, is à Piece 
of lofty, lively, ſtrong, and generous Eo 
quence. 

The Defeat of the Athenians at Syracuſe, and 
the Deſcription of the Battel, is the fineſt Part 
of the Seventh Book; nothing is better drayn, 
or more abſolute, than the Picture the Hiſto. 
rian makes of 1t : *Tis handled throughout with 
abundance of Art and Maſtery. The Deſt 
ction of the Power of the People of Athens, on 
Occaſion of a Negotiation with Alcibiades, who 
had thrown himſelf into the Hands of e. 
nes, Lieutenant-General of the King of Perju, 
becauſe he had interfer d with the Læcedenuni. 
ans, who receiv'd him in his Baniſhment, is 
deſcrib'd in this Book particularly enough. He 
was ſought to in his Diſgrace for an Accom- 
modation, which he diſdain'd to hearken to, 
but upon Condition the People ſhould not be con- 
ſulted z only the Officers of the King of Perju, 
who were Honourable Gentlemen The Relu- 
Etance he ſhew'd in expoſing himſelf to the In. 
conſtancy and Humours of the People, occaſion'd 
the Deſtruction of Democracy; which is very well 
open'd and related. 

The Digreſlion upon the Gangs of Go- 
vernment in Azbens and Samos, where it was 
attempted to humble the too exceſſive Power of 
the People, has very little Relation to the prur 
cipal Deſign of the Hiſtory, which is the Wa 
of Peloponneſus : And this laſt Book is general! 
very confus'd, and has nothing finiſh'd ; wi 
has given Reaſon to ſome Crizicks to think Thu. 


dides was not the Author, This is 
aides | Abridg 
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Abridgment of his Hiftory. Now for that of | 
Titus Livy, that we may make the Parallel. 1 
There is nothing that can give us a better , ,. 
Notion of the difference betwixt theſe two Au- bridgment 
thore, than the different Ways of Writing they of Livy's 
have taken. For Livy. takes a Courſe quite iH, 
contrary to that of Thucydides. The Entrance | 
to this Hiſtory is great, ſuitable to the Greats 
neſs of his Subject, but it is modeſt. and hum - 
ble; it may be ſaid too not to want Simplici- 
ty, though it is Pompous and Majeſtick. Witn | 
what admirable Diſcretion does he introduce S ane. | 
that ancient Tradition, which makes Aineas, nen pe. 
the firſt Parent of Rome, of a Divine Deſcent. eis deco- 
He treats it as a Fable that he would neither ra Fabuls 
maintain nor overthrow , intimating there is . «f- 
ſ much Deference and Reſpe to be paid to fu, wy 
Antiquity, as to give her leave to mingle ſome- Hiſt. Rom. 
thing Divine with Human Affairs, to recommend |. 1. 
the Originals of Cities and Empires, as more |] 
auguſt, and venerable to Mankind by ſuch a 
Mixture. He hence deſcends to ſomething of 
a more ſolid Conſideration ; and to give us an 
Idea of his Work, He begins it with an Elogy 
upon the Virtue and Probity of the People 
whoſe Hiſtory he is writing, yet ſtill preſer- 
ving himſelf from being blinded with Selt-love, 
and carried away with the Inclination a Man 
naturally has for his own Country. - For he 
ſeruples not to give you their ill Qualities as 
well as their good; that is, the Remiſsneſs as 
well as Severity of the Roman Manners ; but 
without any Prepoſſeſſion of Intereſt or Paſ- 


| 
lion, and with all the Prudence in the World, | | 
| 
| 
| 
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That Beginning of the Hiſtory, where the Au- 
thor fetches the Origin of Rome quite from the 
Deſtruction of Troy, and the whole Pedigree 
of the Kings of Alba, is in it ſelf a little cum- 


83 bred 
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bred and -confus'd , both in the Words and 
Things, and has a Style that has hardly any 

thing Great in it. One may ſee the Author 
— Flaſhing e firſt * things be 

are great, but his way of ſpeaking is loy 

and humble; and there is — Artifts in that 

Debebatw Entrance, which the Author debaſes on pur- 
f 1, *%;; Poſe to thew that the Beginnings of the Roma 
pa Grandeur were but ſmall, and the better to ob 
ſecundum ſerve the Progreſs of that State. He however 
deorum o- fails not to relieve the Deſiny of that Empire, 
= 4 from the Nobleneſs of its Extraction, deduring 

Li. it from the God Mars, whom he makes the F 
ther of Romulus. 

The haughty and fiery Temper of Romulu 
is finely drawn, but the Picture of his Succeſ 
for Numa, and his Government, makes that 
Founder of Rome ſeem more haughty than be 
really is: That Oppoſition is very advantagioti 
in thoſe two Characters. The Fierceneſs d 
the firſt, however ſoftned it ſeems by the Re 
ligion of the ſecond, is ſet off the more by 
that kind of Contraſt, which is pleaſanter n 
Hiftory than in Painting. Thoſe petty Battels 
under the firſt Kings, and kinds of Appren 
ticeſhips, the Roman People obſerv'd in Wat + 
gainſt their Neighbours, are heightned by tix 
Expreſſion of the Hiſtorian, who can, when 
he pleaſes, animate little Things with an Ar 
of Grandeur. The Engagement of the Hort 
tii and Curiatii, for the Deciſion of the Fate d 
Rome and Alba, is an Adventure that beautifis 
all that Part; for tis admirably related. Th 
Expulfion of Kings, which is the greateſt Event 
in the two firſt Ages of Rome, is render d mat 
remarkable by Lucretia s Exploit, who ſtabbe 
her ſelf before her Husband's Face, for having 
been diſhonourd by young Tarquin; — 
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making that Circumſtance the moſt material m 
that Revolution, recommends the' Relation more 
effectually to the Reader, intereiſing his Aﬀe- 
&ion, by ſo ſurprizing an Adventure. All the 
Conſequences of that Revolution become more 
conſiderable by a Foundation ſo Solid, and of 
ſo great a Luſtre, hot Oi 

Scevola's Attempt is painted in the Second 
Book, with all the Colours ſo Great, Heroick, 
and Extraordinary a Deſign 1s capable of. The 
Love of his Country, to which that Deſign 
ow'd its Conception; the Contempt of Life, 
upon which it was form'd; the Propoſition 
that Gallant Gentleman offer d the Senare in am- 
biguous Terms, that ſo he might merit their 
Approbation, without incurring Diſgrace; 
that Undauntedneſs of Action, and Reſolution 
of Soul, and Courage in revenging on him- 
felt the Miſcarriage of his Blow ; all is of that 
Spirit and Elevation as is hardly to be paral- 
ld. And *tis impojhble a Deſcription of a 
like Enterprize ſhould be ſupported with more 
aſtoniſning Circumſtances, with more diſdain- 
ful Language, or greater Sentiments. Porſenna 
King of Cluſium, who was beſieging Rome, a- 
maz d at fo prodigious an Inſtance of Valour, 
demanded Peace of the Romans; and that Peace 
was the Product of ſo deſperate an Underta- 
king. Bur finally, that Probity he attributes 
to a People grown fierce and untraQable by 
the conſtant Practice of Arms; that Fuftice 
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and Clemency they exercis'd in the very Hide 
ble ad Height of their Victories; that Love of 
ent Gy he aſcribes to them; that Noble Pride 
ore from whence he draws their principal Chara- 
bull cer; that Greatneſs of Soul, and Loftineſs of 
- Thoughts, the Dignity of the Rowan Name 
t 


inſpir d them with; the Ingenuity of the Se- 
9 4 nate 
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nate in its Suffrage, inſtanc'd in their taki 
Generals from 4 Plough: That Spirit d 
Warineſs, | Frugality, Innocence and Equity, 
Jo much practis d, and had in Honour, in 0 
raw and unpoliſn'd Beginnings of the Com 
monwealth: The publick Spiritedneſs of Bry 
tus, who ſacrificd his Children to the Safety 
of his Country: The Poverty of Curius, who, 
after he bad mriched the Republick with the 
Spoils of the Enemy, had not wherewith to 
bury him: Moreover thoſe Grand Maxims, 
engrav'd in all Hearts, truly Roman, never to 
brook Diſgrace: The Reſolve of the Senate 
after the Defeat, by Hannibal at. Cannæ, never 
to hearken to a Propoſal of Peace. Thoſe Idea 
of Equity, intimately impreſs'd on their Minds; 
that great Senſe of Honour, Fidelity, Love dt 
their Country, and Liberty: Their incomps 
gable Knowledge in the Art of War; the &. 
verity of preſerving the Laws of War in their 
utmoſt Extent ; That invincible Patience in 
Dangers and Hard{hips ; and all thoſe other 
Virtues wherewith the 4urbor has ſtor'd his 
Hiftory, in innumerable Examples, are the moſt 
uſual Strokes he — tor the compleating of 
their Character. This was the Spirit that reign 
in the Commonwealth in thoſe troubleſome 
Times, when the Power of the firſt Canſuls 
was balanc'd by the Inſtitution of Tribes, to 
bear up the People againſt the Encroachments 

of the Nobles. +: "2 | 
After the Second Carthaginian War, and the 
Defeat of Hannibal, the taking of Numantia, 
the Conqueſts of Sicily, and all Greece, we 
may obſerve other Sort of Manners, and 2 
quite different Spirit introduc'd in the Repub- 
lick, through that abundant Proſperity thei 
Arms brought in, Politeneſs, and 185 * v th 
= | entee 
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Genteel Art, and Delicacy of Palate, and the 
Study of Learning began to be eſtabhſh'd in 
Rome, and to give quite another Countenance, 
Mode, and Luſtre to the Government, which 
the Hiſtorian has admirably laid open in all its 
Circumſtances, The Second Part alſo that re- 
mains of his Hiſtory, or rather the Two laſt 
Decades, are incomparably better than the Firſt, 
For as to the Second, which contains the 
Succeſſion of Wars againſt the Samnites, againſt 
the People of Etruria and Lucania; againit 
the Gault, againſt King Pyrrbus, againſt the 
Iarentines; the firſt Punick War made by Arti- 
lis Regulus, and that againſt the reſt of the 
People of Iraly, we can ſay nothing of, ſince all 
that Decade is intirely loft. | 

Finally, Scipio and Lelius, who were the 
perfecteſt Models of that Politeneſs which was, 
through the Study of Learning, ſet up at 
Rowe, and who were themſelves the worthieſt 
Gentlemen of the Republick, compleated the 
1 Wlerie&ion of that State, already fo far ad- 
rcd; cauſing the Love of Eloquence and 
t WÞerry, and all Arts and Sciences to flouriſh in it; 
ad 'was by their Example, and the Con- 
gere and Familiarity with the Greeks, which 
the Romans had juſt Conquer d, that they Ci- 
nlzd themſelves, utterly baniſhing out of 
ter Republick that rude, ſurly and unman- 
terly Carriage, their conſtant dealing in Arms 
ad introduc'd. Iwas then this Victorious 
beople began to Plume it ſelf upon the Notion 
ter Proſperity and Succeſs had inſpir d them 
nth, that they were born to be Lords and Go- 
Wrnours of the reſt of the World. And from 
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b- Wtience it was that the Love of Liberty, and the 

a Wllurſt of Glory ſo much poſſeſt them: This | 
of Wi the Image Livy gives us of them after the | 
cl Second | 
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Second Punick War, and during the Third: 
theſe are the principal en of they 
Character. For Plenty had not as yet d 
bauch d the Minds of a People, Vertuom 
upon ſo good Principles, as the Romans were 
There runs through the whole Character 
Scipio, who was at the Head of Affairs, a Sy 
Tit of Religion, which ſhews that Vertue ala 
was in greater Reputation at Rome than ever 
one need only ſee the Air the Hiſtorian make 
him ſpeak with, in his African Voyage y 
Diſcourſe he * in the Twenty ninth Boy 
in his Departure from Sicily, abounds with: 

Marcus & the Senſe. of Piety, an honeſt Man- is capall 

Attilius of. Cato. gives his Voice in the Senate again 

Romam the Luxury and Dreſs of Women, in t 

cam . Thirty fourth Book, with the ſame Rigow! 

"_ lla rs Would have done in Plato's Imaginary Republic 

magis Fo- Every thing ſavours of Virtue, both in ti 

vi arentur People, and in the Senate . And nothing Wl 

Juem 4*- ter manifeſts the Spirit, wherewith the Sm 

e,  govern'd the Republick at that time, than t 

& ſpem Verdict it paſsd upon the two Ambaſſadn 

pacis Rege Marcus and Attilius, Commiſſion'd to the k 

— 25 of Perſia; who gave ſome uneaſie Suſpicious 

lib. _ the Romans, as being a Man of Courage a 

Feters & Underſtanding. They ſaid, in accounting 

moris anti- their Negotiation, they had amuz d that Pri 

99 ene. with the Propoſals of a Treaty, and the Hop 

; — 4 of a Peace; that they had thereby prevent 

ee le;ati- him from making Warlike Preparations, 4 

one Roma- took off his Allies from making their NECEm 

74s 422% Preparatiyes, and putting themſelves in re 

Lege a nels, The young Senators had nothing to « 


wt aftu ma- 


is quam Ject to their Proceedings, which ſeem'd no feat 
vera vir-" to thoſe who had grown Grey in the Gaya 
un ment, and were kighly diſapprov'd by hut h. 
Hi Rom, Ancient Sages 3 who alleged, it was < But h 


lib. 37. 
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theſe Methods their Anceſtors arriv'd to the So- 
derrignty of the World: But by Virtus alone, 


and Fidelity towards their Enemies, no leſs 
than that they exercis'd towards their Friends. 


ng, which had a Tendency to Treachery, were 
wer held as a Means not to be practiſed, and 
iths their Probity and Vertue knew not how 
| tread 1n. 
Moreover nothing 1s more bright and daz- 
ing in this Hiſtory, than the Idea Ln gives 
ws in the Fourth Decade, and in the Beginning 
et the Fifth, of the Dignity and Power of the 
denate, which was grown the abfolute Maſter 
che Republick; all things ſtood to its Re- 
"Wolves, and ſubmitted to its Orders. If King 
4rtiochus reftores to Scipio his Son, whom 
e had taken Priſoner, and petitions him for a 


erſon and a Father, That nothing in the 
World could more Oblige him to it than the 
Preſent he had made him of his Son ; but in 
(Quality of a Roman, and General of the Troops 
vl! the Republick, he could no ways — the 
ere he demanded ; for that lay only in the 
ubrealt of the Senate. And after the Defeat of 
terſeus, the Senate grew ſo abſolute, that all 
top d to its Authority, Conſuls, Generals, 
umies were obedient to it. The Ambaſla- 
ors of Anriochns King of Syria, Ptolemy King 
Agypt, and Cleopatra his Siſter, make it the 
Umpire of their Quarrels. King M aſfmiſſa 
ends his two Sons to Rome, to Comple- 
ment the Senate from him, upon their De- 
kat of King Perſew. Prufias King of Bi- 
ihne diſpatches his Son Nicomedes to Rome, to 
put him under the Protection of the Senate. 


that 


Inmuch that that Sort of Diſguiſe, and Trick- 


Peace, Seipio anſwers, in Capacity of a Private 


I how muſt the Hiſtorian treat the People of 


268 A Compariſon of © 
Poſtis jam that Republick, whereot that Ming ſtyles hin 
— ſelf a Freed-man, glorying in ſo 1 | 
tales gerte. Title; and whoſe Clemency Antiochus's An 
mixilus baſſadors (who came to beg Peace of Kun 
haud ſecus implor'd, as if it had been from the Got 
Se themſelves : If, ſay theſe Ambaſſadors, ad g 
_ ves 4 Greatneſs of Soul you bave pardon d thoſe Kin 
vos generi and People you have vanquiſh'd, what ought yu 
humans not to do in that Victory which makes you Maſtr 
Fig. rom of the World? And this was it that made thy 
15. * Pleople, in their Victories, take upon then 
Maximo the glorious Title of Deliverer of other N 
ſemper ani- tions. To conclude, nothing is ſo great an 
1 Majeſtick as the Image the Hiſtorian gives us 
pal y "ag of the Republick in thoſe happy Times. Ther 
vori, you may fee King Perſeus chain'd to the Chari 
quanto ma- of Paulus Emilius, to enhance the Glory d 
e, the Triumph. Next is to be ſeen Gentius King 
ue Of Ihyricum, with his Wife and Children var 


2 Lest quiſh'd by the Pretor Aniciue, and led Captin 


ctoria que along the Streets of Rome. There are ti 
yo: , Ambaſſadors of Attalus King of Pergamus, al 
"raw Of his Brother Eumenes, in Poſture and Quality 

of Sypplicants before the Senate of the Fes 


facit. 


Thus poſlibly never Hiſtorian had ſo great“ 
Subject, nor ſupported the Grandeur of it bet 
ter by the Dignity of Expreſſion, and Loft 
neſs of Idea's: See then the End of what ws 
have remaining of Livy's Hiſtory, For alte 
follow the Succeſsful and Victorious Times 0! 
Sertorius, who ſubdued Spain; of Pompey, Wl 
ſubjected to the Republick Mitridares, Tigranti 


Armenia, Cicily, and the other Provinces 0 
Aſia; and of Ceſar who Triumph'd over tix 


Belgians, the Gauls, and moſt part of the Mn 
thern People, as Pompey had over thoſe of Als 


This is then the Abridgment, or rather ti 


Extract of Livys Roman Hiſtory, which it wa 
: neceſſary 
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o apprehend the Nature of it; and thus this 
hiſtory is preferable to that of Thucydzdes, be- 
-uſe it repreſents a mighty Deſign carried on 
regular Methods to the top of its Perfection, 


ver ſe, from ſo ſmall and. inconſiderable a 
oundation : But now let us obſerve the Imper- 
tons and Beauties of theſe two Hiſtories : 
hat which is ſtill behind, for the Accompliſh- 
nent of the Comparyſon. | 


CAA. VL 


/ Compariſon of the Faults of the two 
Hiſtorians. 


* a very bold Undertaking to enquire 
into the Failures of ſo accompliſn'd Au- 
thors as Thucydides and Livy : For, to find fault 
th thoſe which a Man ſets up for Models 
2nd Exemplars, is to deſtroy what he would 
fabliſh, and undermine the Credit of that he 
eres to Confirm. Beſides that, it ſeems un- 
mannerly to Criticiſe upon theſe two Great 
len, when Antiquity recommends them ta 
s as the Perfecteſt and moſt Abſolute of all 
Ithers. But as nothing is more Eſſential ta 
Man than to err and ſlip ſometimes ;- and thoſe 
bo pretend to be moſt Infall:ble, have their 
Faults ; I preſume the Criticiſins I ſhall make 
han theſe two Hiforians, will make not a lit- 
tle tor their Praite; and that the World will 
te better ſatisfy'd of their Excellence, when I 
he examin'd their Faults, which may ſerve 
to 


neceſſary to reduce into this Form, the better 


nd a Republick grown up to be Miſtreſe of the 
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Dionyſ. 
Halicarn. 
ad Alium 
Tuberon. 
Num. 3. 


Thucyd. 


Failings. 


A Compariſon of 

to ſet off the Greatneſs of their Merit, F. 
tis not ſo much by avoiding Faults, as by a 4 
rect Tendency to his Point, without any Devi 
tion, that an Author ſhews himſelf : He t}; 
proceeds in the directeſt Line, and wanders o 
of his Way the leaſt, as does Thucydides, ig th 
moſt accomplith'd in Dionyſius Halicarnaſſnſi 
Opinion. Let us ſee what it is wherein Th 
dides's Hiſtory may be reprehended. 
He is not ſo Fortunate in the Manageme 
of his Subject, as in the Invention, which; 
ways bottoming upon a great Fund of Reaſy 
never fails him. He often confounds his W 
ject by Anticipating, or elſe Suſpending, 
laſtly Interrupting his Narrations, which bie 
off the Courſe of the Hiſtory, and diſlipat 
the Mind of the Reader, the Multitude 
Objects that preſent themſelves. For inſtani 
in the Third Book he begins a Matter Telatin 
to the Mitylenians, add before lie has finiſh i 
he skips to an Expedition of the Lacedemonian 
From that Expedition, which he leaves Imye 
fect, he undertakes a Relation of the Siege. 
Platea; which he abandons, to return apa 
to the Mitylentans. And upon their Accoù 
he touches upon ſomething ef a Sedition ha 
pening at Gong, wherein the People divide 
themſelves, ſome ſiding with Atbens, and fon 
taking the Part of Lacedemon. Thence he pi 
ſes to the Buſineſs of Sicily, and again purl 
other Affairs without concluding any. A 
the whole Book is ſtuffed with ſuch a Mult 
tude of Matters, and ſo different from al. 
another, that a Man is quite loſt, and ai 
never be able to diſcover the Natural Thi 
of the Principal Hiſtory. And this is one ki 
of Fault in a Narration, which ſhould ent 
have Union and Connexion, and be _ 5 
deavou 
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vouring at the Scope it propoſes ; that ſo 


the fame Object, without offering any thing 
p diſingage him from it. 

in, tis pretended he has not Explain d ſo 
karly as he might have done, the Cauſe of 


mf is of Opinion, he has not given the true 
ne; at leaſt, that he has mingled together 


alouſie of the too great Power of the Athe- 
ant) other Cauſes which are not true. Un- 
loubtly he is ſomewhat Dark in that Place. 
The Occaſion of that War is much finer Explain'd 
the Life of Pericles in Plutarch; where the 
uthor makes it appear, that it was Pericles 
uo firſt Inſpirited the Atbenians, by the fre- 
ent Embailies he adviſed them to Depute, in 
rer to perſuade all Greece to enter into a Con- 
ederacy againſt the King of Perfia, which gave 
he Lacedemonians Reaſon to ſuſpect them: For 
ereby Athene gave itſelf a conſiderable Regard 
mach it never had before, and by that Diſtin- 
un ſeem'd to take a kind of Preheminence 
bove all other People. PX. 

That large Amplification upon the different 
araters of the People of Greece in the 
oem, their ſeveral Expeditions, which he 
ves up as high as the Trojan War; the Lu- 
ry of the Athenians, which he is too curious 
Deſcribing, talking even of their Curling 
ter Hair: What he ſays of the Medeſty and 
ality of the Spartans, and what he adds 
mcerning one Aminocles, a Corinthian , who 
tt taught the Art of Building Ships; and 
1.81 other looſe and unconnected Matters he 
Mats of as a Pretace to his Hiftory, are no- 
lung to his Purpoſe in-Dionyſas Halicarnaſſen- 
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may fix and determine the Mind of the Reader 


e War he goes to write: Dionyſius Halicarnaſ- 


ith the true one (which was the Lacedemonians 
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s Opinion. He thinks he might have let 
1 and having enter d on his abe 
without making ſo great a Ramble from hj 
Deſign : He concludes likewiſe, that his Hi 
has for its Subject not only the War of Pelyw. 
neſus, but all the Affairs of Greece; for he briqg 
in the Enterprizes of the Athenians in Chal, 
the Breakings in of the Thracians into Mas 
donia in the Second Book, the War of the Lay 
tines, and the Concerns of Szcily in the Thi 
Book: And thus he ſeeks out Matters that ar 
Foreign, becauſe his own Subject is unable t 
furnith him with a Variety enough out of it ſel 
which is the Reaſon there is ſo little Accord an 
Union in his Work. There are two Wars, one 
of Peloponneſus, and the other of Syracuſe, with 
out — Reference to, or Connexion with one: 
nother. 

That Celebrated Funeral Oration in tle b 
cond. Book, which he makes Pericles to ſpe, 
is neither Agreeable, nor Proportion'd to tie 
Occaſions and Perſons that it concerns; ani 
the Hiſtorian himſelf confeſſes, that Affair a 
nothing Memorable in it, in Reſpect of tu 
which he deſcribes in the Fourth Book, unde 
Demoſthenes near FPylus; where the Athenia 
were Routed both by Sea and Land: Ani 
thoſe who ſell, Signallizd themſelves mud 
more than in the former Defeat, in wh 
only a few of the Cavalry were ſlain ; aud4 
the Circumſtances of the former Battel, han 
nothing comparable to the other, which k 
ſlightly paſſes over unregarded. But that ti 
Hiſtorian might add greater Weight and Mom 
to his Diſcourſe, he puts it into the Mouths 
Pericles, who indeed was alive at the firſt EA 
dition, but was dead at the fecond ; in wid 


little Fault may be found with the Sincerit 
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the Author, ſo Celebrated elſewhere for his 
Integrity: He is Upbraided too for his {6 

g and frequent Harangues, and for having 
f little Variety. It is true, the Number of 
them is great; but ſince the Humour of 
Athens and Lacedemon was to have every thing 
done by Haranguing, whilſt the People 
in Power, he muſt unavoidabty Harangne 
them, ſince they would have it ſo. After all 
the Hiſtorian knows how to abate the Heat of 
his Eloquence, when he diveſts himſelf of the 
Orator, and puts on the Hiſtorran. 
cl The Arbenians dejected by their Loſſes, and 
m thc Waſte the Plague had made in their Coun- 
aue e try, having the firſt diſpatch'd a famous Em- 
It baſſy to demand a Peace of the Lacedemonians, 
erg Donne Halicarnaſſenſis blames the Hiſtorian fot 
( paſſing ſo conſiderable a Point ſo fuperficiall 

over; and reprehends. him for not ſo much 

- i naming the Ambaſſedors, (which ſeem'd very 
u Material in that War, through ſo conſiderable 
u an Alteration in their Characters; ) nor make- 
q ing mention of one Title of the Embaſſy : 
n He that at other times would diligently Court 
"OY erery Occaſion, to Introduce Towns and States, 
1 Diſcourſing by ſo frequent Deputations. It is 
mud 
hac 
dd 
ha 
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certain he is guilty of a little Negligence in ſo 
notable an Opportunity, where he might have 
made his Country ſpeak ſo fine Things, and 
have added more Renown to his Hiſtory, by 
5.x he had of Haranguing ſo excellent- 
J Well. 

I Omit ſeveral other Places Dionyſſus Hali- 
enaſſenſis diſlikes in this Author; becauſe he 
tins into an Exceſs, over-ſtraining his Criti- 
aims through a Spirit of Animoſity, againſt 
that Hiſtorian, whoſe Repntation he endea- 
yours to leſſen, that he may with more mw 

4 et 


— 


4 
| ſet up Herodotus, againſt him, who was his 
Country-man, wherein his Procedure has 1 


Tincture of Partiality; not but that he had 
juſt Reaſon for it in many Particulars; but 


he had not in all. He is frequently too ri 


gidly Cenſorious, ſo that it is neceſſary to 
Correct Spleen, at leaſt not to be carried 
away with it without Examination. Theſe 
following are the other Faults the generality d 


the Learned find with Thucydides. He leaves 


too much to his Reader's Conjecture, whether 
for want of Care to Explain himſelf cleath, 


or whether through an Earneſtneſs to  Exprels 


things nobly, he does it in fewer Words; by 
which he often falls into ſuch; Obſcurities, as the 
whole World can never reach his Meaning, 
becauſe his Senſe is as it were choaked 1 
the multitude and force of his Images, which 
he crouds into his Expreſſion. But by that 
affected Loftineſs that every where abounds in 
him, he without Scruple over-bears all the 
Rules and Decency of Conſtruction; which be 
ſeems very little to Regard, provided he can 
expreſs himſelf with the more Grandeur. Ty 
alſo through the felf-ſame Principle, that tle 
Figures he makes uſe of, are tor the molt part 
violent; that the Colours he Paints things in, 
are too ſtrong 4 that his Strokes are too rg 
that he has a Thearrical Air diffus d through 

Diſcourſe, by means of Expreſſions, that 10 

tragically, and of a Character not much different 
trom that which Pindar took by his too much fd 
towing Eſcbylus ; that the Hiſtorians lid 
preceded him, were more careful of Expit 
ſing things plainly; that he is too Figuratrovll 
his Speech; that he affects an uncoutb! anci 
Way, in Words worn out of uſe, or Inauthe 
tick; that there is nothing of Sweetneſs 2 1 
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Expteſſion; that he cannot Paint a thing with 
any Sine ſe; that his Diſcourſe is Diſagreeable; 
that he was utterly unacquainted with thoſe 
Graces and Charms his Predeceſſor Herodotus 
ſo well underſtood : and that in fine, by the 
natural Proſperity of his Genius, he runs into a 
dryneſs of Style, which renders his Diſcourſe 
harſh and impoveriſn e. 
There are thoſe who puſh their | Criticiſms 
farther ſtill; pretending he has not ſufficient 
care to ſearch into the þotzom of Things; that 
he is | ta», Superficial. that he ſimply relates 
Tranſactions, without giving us the Reaforsof 
them, or explaining the Motaves that; led to 
them: They add, there is no Tin in his Peri: 
ods, no Harmony in the Cadence, no; Agreegble+ 
neſe in the Words, no'Fineneſs in his Diſcourſe : 
That there is very little Variety in his Haran- 
gues; that there are perpetual Embaſlies, 
wherein are large Diſcourſes, excellent inded, 


but 700 prolix, and too ſtudied : "Tis thought he 


took that Method from Homer, who to make 
his Narration the more Lively, makes thoſe, 
he introduces in his Poem, talk Everlaſtingly. 
The Dialogue he makes between the Atheniaus 
and the Melians, upon their different Intereſts, 
in the Fourth Book of his Hiſtory, has ſome- 
thing of the Nature of a Dramaticſt Poem, 
where things are Play d by ſeveral Perſons that 
ae introduc'd ; for which there is no Prece- 
dent in any Hiſtory, Which ought to be uni- 
ted, and continued in a Thread, without In- 
terrupt ion: In ſhort, this is not ſuitable to 1h- 
odides s Character of Simplicity. Lis ſuppos'd 
too, that he makes the Greeks have more Cou- 
rage than Strength: Their Ability is not an- 
ſwerable to their Pride; and one cannot al- 
ways have an Opinion of their Merit great 

1 2 enough 
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enough to ſupport that preſumptuous Aro 
gance he puts into their Character. For their 
warlike Exploits went no farther often, than 
the Plundering a Village, or Overturning the 
ſide of a Wall: He is a little deficient too, by 
giving petty things more ſtreſs than they an 
well bear, and in not giving the greater ſo 
much Weight as they requirme. 
- Beſides that, the Diſtinction he makes of the 
Campaigns, by the Seafons, is not always net 
enough; it is moreover tedious, becauſe he is 
obligd to uſe the ſame Terms, and the fame 
Tranſitions, which cauſe a Diſagreeableneſs in 
a Diſcourſe: And by too ſcrupulous and ſuper 
ſtitious an Adherence to his Method, he leaves 
his Matter unfiniſh'd, and his Narrations inter- 
rupted. Others carp at I know not what Ab 
ſtruſeneſs of Style, that wantsa little Clearing 
I paſs by that Digreſſion in his Eighth Book, 
upon the Change of the Government in Athen 
and Samos, when there was a neceſſity of Curb 
ing the Power of the People, who abus d ther 
Authority, and carried things to an Exceſs d 
dangerous Conſequence to the State. 
Criticks have not, without good Reaſon, te 
flected on the too great Length of that Digi 
ſion, for the little Relation it has to 5 
cipal Deſign. The Reconciliation of Alcibs 
rdes, with the People of Arbent, who had Bk 
niſh'd him, Without declaring the Reaſon why; 
and how he broke with the Republick, and 
was reconcil'd again; which is a Subject of the 
ſame Book, is methinks a little Defectie 
Something more had been due to fo confident 
ble a Man: Many other of the like Faults at 
to be met with in Dionyſius Halicarnaſeſs 
whom it is but turning to, to find them. 


But 
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But for my own part; if I thought the Fail- 
ings that are laid to the Charge of Great Men, 
were to their Diſhonour, I could eaſily vindi- 
cate Thucydides in the greateſt part of thoſe 
they. Object againſt. them. I could ſays he 
was poſſeſs d with ſo high a Notion of the Sub- 
lime Style, that he affected it in all things; that 
all beſides ſeem'd inconſiderable, even fo tar, 
2s to trample on the moſt common Rules of 
Grammar, by the change of Tenſes, Numbers, 
Genders and Perſons; provided he could 
thereby exalt his Expreſſion, and add more 
heat and vehemence to his Diſcourſe: I could 
maintain, that the little Connexion there is in 
ſome of his Narrat ions, is more the fault of his 
Subject, than his Underſtanding. For at the 
Bottom, the War he deſcribes, has nothing in 
it of a continued and premeditate Deſign: One 
{hall not ſee any Enterprize regularly form'd, 
well contriv'd, and well executed: Tis all 
tumultuouſly Tranſacted, according to the 
different Movements, or Paſſions of the Peo- 
ple engag d in the War. And *twere eaſie to 
make an Apology for the Author, in his other 
Faults imputed to him, if a Man would have 
the Patience to Reflect, that he was only 
Careleſs in ſome things to add greater Perfe- 
ction to others, which he thought of more Im- 
portance. For it was often on the account of 
Elevating his Style, and writing Majeſtically, 
that he over-look'd ſome little Neghgences he 
has been Reproach'd with. Thus I would 
take care to excuſe thoſe Faults of his, by 
wich he arriv'd to ſo great Perfection. 


As for Livy, he has been more Happy than hy Fauls 
Thucydides, in that he has not fallen into the T T. 


Hands of fo moroſe a Crizick, as Dionyfacs Hali- 
carnaſſenſis : And hes Antiquity has ever = 
** 0 


i 


ſo great a Deference to his Merit; upon which 
no one has ſo impertinently Criticizd as on 
other Authors, of as eſtabliſh'd a Reputation 
as himſelf, But ſince nothing is ſo Abſolute, 
but ſome Men will find fault with, take what 
- they Reprehend in this Hiſtorian. *Tis fail 
Liviamut that his Style is too diffufroue, and that by his 
verbiſum continual 4Amplifications he wants that vigonrand 
al, Rrength which is admirable in Thucydides.” And 
gentem car · they are * Beny and Bodin in particular who find 
p*bat. duet. the moſt to Carp at; ſince they judge not of 
de Calis Livy by the general Conſideration of his Work, 
I. 2» which demands Grandeur. He may be cen 
Con. Hiſt. ſurd for that extent of his Style, but that Faul 
is readily pardon'd, if it be a Fault, upon Con. 
ſideration, that *tis only that Difſeneſs that 
makes him Stately and Majeſtick, The Digni 
ty of his Deſign, and the Nobleneſs of his 
| Thoughts required a copious Style, and ti 
_—_ this Author's Majeſty principally on 

iſts. | | 4 
It muſt be own'd, he is ſometimes Obſcure, 
as well as Thucydides ; but there is no neceſſity 
of abſurdly troubling ones Head to underſtand 
him all; for there are many Places in bim 


— 


ther any Knowledge, nor Idea. He affeds 
too, the uſage of very ancient Latin Word 
which now are Obſolete ; and he has peculin 
ways of ſpeaking, unknown to the other At 
thors, and only proper to himſelf. Beſides il 
this, tis probable he has been Corrupted i 
many places, whether by thoſe. who were the 
firit Copyers, or by the ancient Editions; 
whether by the Moderns, or by the falſe Co 
jectures of unskilful Criticks ; who protentny 
| 8 f 
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to correct him, where they have not under- 
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food him, have quite'{poiI'd what they would 


have mended ; ſo that we are far from having 


Livy, ſuch as he was at firſt, Turbenius will 


have Sigonius to be the only Man amongſt the 
Criticks, who has us d him well, and ſet him 
beſt to rights. | 
There are thoſe who diſapprove-ſome bold 
Expreſſions and Thoughts he has, whereby he 
over-leaps the Bounds of Modeſty, to which 
he is a great Pretender. I confeſs, he ſome- 
times ventures ſuch ſort of Sallies, but always 
with the greateſt Prudence; for as much as he 
knows how to make good uſe of them in the 
moving part of his Diſcourſe, wherem nothing 
ſucceeds better than that which 1s leaſt con- 
triv'd. That too great Inclination of obſerv- 
ing nicely, whatever he found Monſtrous in 
his way, and attributing the Reaſons of it to 
ſupernatural Cauſes, as to the Anger of the 
Gods, ſmells ſtrongly of the Heathen, ſome- 
what too Superſtitions. St, Gregory the Great 
taxes him with this Fault, in Caſaubon's Pre- 
face to Polybins, being perſuaded he only inter- 
mix'd theſs Prodigies m his Hiſtory, to autho- 
nze his Religion; which I fancy was leſs in his 
Thoughts than the ſeeking Variety, to enliven 
the Dulneſs and Melancholly of his Narrations. 
That ructical Air, Aſinius Pollio finds fault with 
in his Author, which has given occaſion for 
the Niceties and different Opinions of the 
Griticks, is in my Judgment only an ill Pronun- 
ciation that ſounded a little Country like, and 
was offenſive to the Courtiers, accuſtom'd to all 
the Delicacy of Auguſtuss Court: at leaſt it 
u the Sentiment of Quiutilian, who was too 
piercing a Wit himſelf, and too near a Neigh- 
1 4 bour 
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* 
„ rio bour of thoſe Times to be ignorant of the ef 
Livio mi. Myſtery, which he wholly imputes to the Pro ih 
re facun- nunciation. 76 12 
dig viro TY ot! 
putat ineſſe Pollio quandam Patavinitatem : quare ſi fieri pateſt verbaome Fa 
nia & vox hujus alummum urbis oleant, ut oratio Romana plane videatu 
won ci vit ate donata. lib. 8. c. 1. 2 | 


Others aſſure us he was not exact enough Hof 
in furniſhing himſelf with Inſtructions, by W ve! 
diving to the bottom of his Subject; that he 
only wrote from the Memoirs of the Conque 
rors, who had undoubtedly ſuppreſs'd what 
made for their Diſadvantage, and that he has 
not juſtly. diſtinguiſh'd one from the other, 
They add, that if Livy had been at the ſame 
Expence to purchaſe the Memorials of Carthage, 
as Thucydides to obtain thoſe of Lacedemon, he 
had not expatiated fo largely upon the Glory 
of the Roman People: He would doubtleſs have 
found ſome Particulars where to have done 
more Juſtice to Hannibal and his Republick than 
he did. For oppoſing Rowe and Carthage, as 
two Cities Rivals in Glory, it lay upon him 
to diſplay the Grandeur, Riches and Power of 
the Carthaginian Government, and he had done 
more Honour to his Country by extolling 
the Merit of thoſe who diſputed with it the 
Empire of the World. 

Some Men blame him for taking the main 
Inſtructions of his firſt Decades from the au- 
cient Origins of Rome, which are full of For- 
geries, and ſcarce have any thing elſe but Fa 
bulous Traditions; fince the Uſe of annals was 
but of a late Date in that Republicł, as Sigoniui 
obſerves. Moreover Maſcardi, in his Treatiſe 
on Hiſtory, lays much Negligence” to the 
Charge of this Author, for not having opend 
the greateſt Events in all their Circumſtances 


eſpecially 


Thucydides and Livy, 
eſpecially ſuch as were principally neceſſary to 
— —— the Importance of Aﬀairs, 
which are found elſewhere, as in Appian, and 
other leſs exact Hifforians. But let us ſee the 
Faults of Livy more in particular. 

He is obſcure in ſome Places of his Begin» 
nings, as for Example, in the Line of Deſcent 
of the Kings of Alba, which he has not unra- 
vell'd plain enough. The Revelation of Romu- 
us, after his Death, that Rome ſhould become 
the Capital City of the World, and all the Par- 
ticulars of that Apparition, ſeen by Proculus, 
and which he related to the People, has ſome- 
thing ſo Enthuſiaſtick in it, that one is amaz d 
n Author, of ſo ſolid a Character, ſhould ſuf- 
fer ſuch a Story to paſs, without giving it a 
more plauſible Turn; yet he relies upon it, 
and gives it not out for a Tale or a Fable. 
The Adventure of Lucretia, as wondrous as it 
i, is not ſo admirably put together, there is 
ſomething wanting to its Probability; a Man 
knows not upon what Grounds ſhe kills her- 
im elt. If ſhe has ſuffer d Violence, why does 
of {Wihe puniſb her ſelf ſince ſhe cou d not ret it? 
ne hy would ſhe not die before ſhe was Raviſh'd? 
Is it Modeſty or Vanity, is it Viſdom or Doſpair, 
bit Love of Vertue or Glory, that makes her ſtab 
ber ſelf > All things rightly confider'd, one 
knows not what it is. If ſhe could not open 
er Eyes at the Horrour of her Condition, her 
Virtue is either too nice or too Self-intereſed : 
In ſhort, that wants a little Neatneſs. And 


dt. 4uitin, who examines that Action, in all 
in W's Circumſtances, in the Nineteenth Chapter 
tie WW! his Book De Crvitare Dei, has much ado to 
the aiover what his Thoughts are of it. Is not 


at ? and confidering the Make of Tyber, 
was 


lat Audaciouſneſs of (Celia too, a little Extra- 
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was it a thing Practicable? could a Maid, nz. 
turally/ Timorous, ever think of attempting ſo 
dangerous a Paſſage in a River that has Brink 
almoſt inacceſſible? For though Dionyſus Hy 
licarnaſſenſis agrees with Lay, in the Deſcrip 
tion of that Adventure, Val. Maxim el. 
pounds it in a manner that looks much more 
probable. dH IW 

is pretended alſo, that the Hiſtorian ſhews 
too much Partiality in the Ninth Book of the 
firſt Decade, iin the Compariſon he makes d 
Alexander with the Romans, in Point of Valour: 
He ſeems to diveſt himſelf too much ot the 
Character of an Hiſtorian in that place, imper- 
tinently to play the Declaimer; giving the Pre 
{erence to his Country men before the Conquerur 
of Darius, upon uncertain Conjectures, and 
without examining the Matter any farther than 
by extravagant Suppoſitions, and a Liſt of Coy 


ſuls which the Common wealth of Rome hal 


Cn. Pom {et up in Competition with him. Tacitus e 
F. proaches Livy with the ſame Fault, in reſped 
bus extulie Of Pompey, for whom he was too partial agault 
Livius, at Ceſar ; which Auguſtus objected to him wit 
Pomp<ja- out taking it amiſs: On the contrary he com 
num Au- mends him, for that inſtead of flattering tx 
2 [ares Victorious Party in the Civil War, he could nt 
Tacit, An. Prevail with himſelf to condemn thoſe Worth 
lib, 4. eee who were engaged on Pompey 
ie. (ici 1 of bo) 4601 7 

That Train of Affairs, of Philip King of Ms 

cedon, is ſpun out to ſucha Length in the For 

tieth Book, the Intrigues of his Family, tit 
Adventures of Theoxena, a Princeſs of Theſa) 

and her Children; the-Cruelty of the King; 

the Quarrels of Demetrius and Perſes his TW 

Sons; and all that Retinue of Curcumitancs 
relating to that Monarch, ſeems of an Extel 
diſproportion 
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diſproportion'd to the principal Subject of the 
Hiſtory; which an exact H.ſtorian ſhould al- 
ways keep in view : And that long Digreſſion 
has, methinks, ſomething Foreign in it to the 
Buſineſs of the Roman Story; for what is it to 
the Purpoſe of the War the Romans wage with 
that Prince, that we muſt neceſſarily know all 
thoſe Particularities ? Was it not enough to 
have related thoſe that concern'd the Contro- 
verſy betwixt him and the Republic; and the 
War the Romans made upon him. P-rſes's Speech 
to his Father Philip, to juſtify himſelf, that long 


a * 


together with his Anſwer, 1s too ſtudied an 
Amplification, and is a ſort of Declamation 
that has a Reliſhof the Desk or Bar in it. One 
might to this add, that the Hiſtorian ſuffer his 
Eyes to be dazled with that Triumphant and 
Victorious Air he gives the People, whoſe Hi- 
ſtory he writes, towards the end of the Wars 
of Aa; where he repreſents, in too Arrogant 
and Lordly a Style, Captive Kings chain d to 
the Chariot of the Conquerour, and dragg d, with 
their Queens, along the Streets of Rome. There 
1s an unaccountable Pride in thoſe Strokes of 


rere ee ee 
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tne WY Glory he gives the Victors; wherein he makes 
not the People too vain, and is not himſelf ſo Mo- 
h deft as he might be. It is a falſe Clemency, 
wor a real Vanity, to treat Sovereign Princes ſo 


ſhamefully, and to pardon their Subjects: 
M Would it not have been much better to have 
ar bad ſome Veneration for Crowned Heads 
ce Docs not that Reſpect which is due to Man- 
kd, claim ſome Conſideration for the Go- 
Ds Vernours thereof? And that Greatneſs of Soul, 
[BY which is the Character of the Romans, that Ni- 
nes g cety in Glory, upon which they Plum'd them- 
teu {elves, would have been more conſpicuous, by 
on their 
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Eraggeration of his Brother Demetrius s Crimes, 
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their replacing the Crowns. on the Heads 
thoſe they had Vanquiſp d, than by, cher K 
nomimous Treatment of them, and their coy 
temptuous ſporting on their Grandeur. Ty 
conclude, Livy with that ſound: Senſe he had ſo 
natural and inbred, . deſiring to give us a goo 
Opinion of the Romans Virtue by their Con- 
quelts,. gives us as ſcurvy a one as may be by 


their Triumphs; for as much as he makes 1 


People, when torgetting it ſelf, ſo far forget 
ful of its real Glory, as to abandon it ſelt, to 
all the Pride of its Conqueſts, and the Erin. 
vagance of its Vanity. It had at leaſt been: 
r. in him, to haye ſeem d to diſlik 
that ſort of Management. There are doubts 
leſs other like Obſervations to be made up 
this Author, if a Man would cavil. Let thi 


ſuffice, whereby to judge of the reſt, ſince ti 


neceſſary to fix Bounds to a Subject, that vil 
not bear too many Particulars. 
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AChnpariſemafthe Excellencies af al 
| ard ; Authors. Lf 


S the Faults of a thing ſtrike more u 

one, than the Perfections, ſo doub 
there is requir d a greater inſight to diſcove! 
what is good, than what is bad therein. The 
are oftentimes the narroweſt Souls, that alt 
the moſt forward Cenſurers; for nothing! 
more eaſy than to find fault, witneſs that i 


pertintu 
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1 ment Fellow mention d by the Poet, who , . 

. Fila Reproach the moſt abſolute thing in — 
„Nature, I mean the Structure of the Heaven, pere, ce/um 
do create an Opinion of his Sufficiency: And tupcrent. 
„indeed it is the Prerogative of the "moſt ex- — 2 
dated Capacities, to know what is Praiſe- 

» WW worthy, and to praiſe it as it ſnould be. I am 3 
very ſenſible Jam not one of that Order, nor 

1 fuficiently. Enlightened to diſcern, my ſelt, 

. the greateſt Beauties of theſe two Authors, or 

to WI diſcover” them to others: But poſſibly by 

m WM attempting theſe little Eſſays, I may be inſtru- 

2 mental to others. to iexerciſe themſelves in 


reater z and by opening the lefler Excellen- 
— make the Underſtanding ſort of Men ſenſi- 
ble of the greateſt. Here then is, in my Mind, 
apart of that which is remarkably fine in both 
One and the Other; for I pretend not to give 
an account of all that 1s fo. tte 5 

It muſt be acknowledeg'd in the general, that 74. Ban. 
Thacydides had one of the moſt admirable Ge. rie. 
nur s that ever was, Relating what he had a Thucydi- 
mind to, with all the Nobleneſs and Dignity ** 
maginable. As he was Eloquent before Ar:#ot le 
had wrote his Rules of Eloquence, he was 
Induſtrious of Improving, with all manner 4 

of Application and Study, that wonderful Ta- 1 
00 BY lent of Speech he had receiv'd from Nature; in 
ad he made that Art of his; Wherein he e- 

ell'd, conſiſt in employing every thing that 

could any ways emnoble Hip Piſceutſe, and 18 
pot Bi eiwing all thoſe Impreſſes, and Tims 10 Reaſon; 1 
les WY whercof it was capable, in order to por ſuude; 1 
wet BY laying upon it all the Weight it would fuſtain, [ 
hey Wi d make the deeper {mprefion on the Mind; 1 
. tending directly to the Bottom ot Affairs, with- 
16 5 out ſtaying on the Saface; and by a Pro- 
ir foundneſs of Reaſoning, peculiar to him, re- 
neu ducing 
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wjhence it came. But though he beftoyw 
nothing upon the Ornaments: of Style, or the 
Charme of Elocution, yet he 1s ſure to pleaſe, 
becauſe he is thoroughly ſound in his Pista 


ſenfible of his Faults. Tis herein he is ſo ſuc 
ceſsful in engaging, in the Intereſts he 5 
carrying on, all that hear him. That Seriou 
neſs, Gravity and Auſterity of his Charade : 
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ducing every thing to the Fountain- bead from 


altogether clear in his Thoughts, and ſolid in al 
Reflections, And there is nothing but what 
is Natural in his on, and tis by theſe 
ways he tends directly to the Soul. Tis allo 
the frequent uſe of the Eutihymeme, which De 
moſthenes learnt of him, that in ſome meaſure, 
renders him lively, ſtrong and powerful in hi 
Diſcourſe. It is by this Art he domineen 
over the Reſolutions of thoſe he ſpeaks to, 
that he' ſeizes the Soul of his Readers, and 
hurries it away with the ſame vehemence, a 
if it were an Heavenly: inſpired Motion: He 
carries away the Spirit and Farce of ſuch kind 
of Reaſoning, as gives it not leiſure to be 


makes his Style noble, maſculine, vigorow H (> 
and abounding in Senſe; and that Vehemenc 0 


of Expreſſion, which ſets him to far above othe , / 


Authors, proceeds only from the Greatneſs d 10 
his Genius. For it is not ſo much the glit 4 
tering of his Words, as the ſolidity of Senſe hi 
and the: nobleneſs of his Thoughts, and thx 
propriety of Terms, that gives Weight to I , 
Speech! All this is compleated with the r 
moſt Height; ef fo clear and ſober Reaſon, f th 
exact a Judgment, and ſo noble a Style, tht 
nothing ſeems more capable of giving a tu 25 
Reliſh ef what is Excellent, than an Aqua] 7, 


tance with this Author, K 


be 
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through his profound Contemplation: of it, 
that he leaves nothing for his Readers to de- 
fire, by the Way he has of circumſtantiating 
things. *Tis meerly by this Art his Narration 
is ſo delightiul, in that he omits no one Par- 
ticularity, that might be ſerviceable: to the 
underſtanding the Buſineſs he is about. Thus 
he ſo ſtrongly engages the Mind, by the lively 
Images of things, that he Paints the Ghaftlneſs 
or Beauty of thoſe diſmal or agreeable Objects 
he repreſents ; and *tis by this Art of repre- 
ſenting to your Eyes the Things he ſpeaks. of, he 
inforces upon his Reader the ſame Impreſſions 
thoſe feel who have been Actors, Sufferers, 
e or Witneſſes of the things rela- 
ted. | onen 
I ſay no more of thoſe admirable Orations 
than I have ſaid already, wherein the H:ftorian 
ſo perſonates every Man, as to, make him 
ſpeak in his proper Character; having com- 
pos d them by , Ferig/es's, Model, who could 
Charm the People of . Athens, even in Ve- 
claiming againſt them, and oppqſing their 


Opinions. For Thucydides | had otten heard that 0 4j in 

Oracle of Greece upon whuſe. Lips dwelexbeGharuus row 1, 

of Eloquence, 28 ( icer 0, lay 8. Upon this Model ag: dixe- 

he form'd himſelf, and by propoſing ſa great. race come 
ite Cic. 3. 


lughelt Perlections, in the, Orations that he W 


an Example, carried the. Art of Speech to, its 


made: It is certain that Author gav 
Ugious Luſtre to his Hiſtpr 0 f Na. 
tons: It muſt likewiſe be ac! 3 ty 
thoſe ſo Studied nnd, Hact Diſcourſes ha 
Quite another Beauty when xtemporary, 
and ſpoken in the heat of Action and Buſiyels, 
10 all this we may add, thoſe moſt Did 
rinciples and Virtues, Reaſon and found 
| | Senſe 3 
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Befides, he is ever ſo full of his Subject, 
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Senſe; the moſt eſtabliſh'd Maxims of M. 
rality and Politicks, and that general decoy 
which runs thr all he ſays, by purſuing 
particular Circumſtances up to univerſal Tee; 
and giving Energy to his Reaſons, by tracing 
them to their firft Principles, Sources 
from which they were deriv'd, which is the 
thing that gives that ſubſtantial Form an 
Solidity to his Diſcourſe : Theſe are the Beau 
ties of that Author in general; let us obſerye 
now his Excellencies in particular. 

The Harangue of Pericles, who Perſuadel 
only by obtaining a Magiſterial Authority 
over his Auditors, ſpeaking ever in an Impe 
rial Strain, and, as one may ſay, with Thunder 
in his Hand; which occaſion'd him to be 
ſtyd Ohmpian Jobe: That admirable Di 
courſe that Great Man makes in the Fult 
Book of his Hiſtory, in counfelling the Ath» 
wians to a War, is of a noble Spirit, and 
abounds with lofty Thoughts. For unſtance, 
when he ſays, to encourage them to take uy 
Arms; Let us not be concern d at the boſs of on 
Lands, or Country-Seats ; but our Liberty is that 
which onght nearly to concern us: We are not mai 
for our Eflates, bur our Eftates for ur: Iam nm 
afraid of our own Vices, than all the Advantazt 
of our Enemy: great Glory, and a mighty Name, it 
_ onlytobepurchasd by great and dangerous Unit 

takings. All the reſt of that Diſcourſe is of a 
equal Force and Exaltation. * 

But what Wiſdom, what Digmty is there i 
that of Archidamus King of Sparta, diſſuadin 
the Lacedemonians from War, in the fam 
Book ? Let us not ſuffer our ſelves, Tas te 
20 be blinded by thuſe Mens Flatteries, who on 
Praiſe, that they may Deſtroy us : Let us prejen 
our Modeſty, which in the Source of our Valour: W 


alt 
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are the only Greeks, whom Poſterity bas not as yet 
puffed up with Vanity. gk - 

What is there comparable to thoſe Beauties 
we find in the Funeral Panegyrick in the Se- 
cond Book, upon thoſe who loſt their Lives 
the firſt Campaign of that War ; eſpecially 
where he ſpeaks of the Manners that prevail'd 
in Athens, and of the Government? Our Go- 
vernment, ſays he, is Popular, becauſe the End 
we purpoſe is the Happineſs of the Republick, not 
the making of ſome particular Perſons ; and Honour 
is the Reward of Merit, not the Priviledge of Birth. 
We love Politeneſs, without being fond of Lu- 
xury ; we apply our ſelves to the Study of Philo- 
ſopby, without giving up our ſelves to Effeminacy 
and Lazineſs, the ordinary Companions of that 
Study : We take the Eſtimate of Riches from their 
Uſes, and not from their Pomp; we think it no 
ſhame to be Poor, but not to do what is neceſſary 
to avoid Poverty, this is Diſgrace. The Intereſts 
of each People are examin'd in that Diſcourſe, 
where Pericles gives his Sentence for the War, 
with all the Sagacity, the moſt ſubtil and cu- 
rious Politicks are capable of. This is a Place, 
worthy of their Study who have the Ma- 
nagement of Affairs; nothing can be better 
explain'd. up 

That terrible Peſtilence, deſcrib'd in the Luc. I. 6. 
third Book is ſo particularly Circumſtanc'd, is verſus þ- 
ſo Elaborate and Exact, that Lucretins has al- wem. 
moſt entirely Tranſlated it into his Poem ; and 


rei Demetrius, the Phalerian, has commended it as 
ding one of the chiefeft Works of Art, though Luci- 
Came an finds fault with it in his Treatiſe of Hiſtory: 
ale that Deſcription falls into too great a 
o oh eta of Circumſtances. The Deſcription Li- 
eſem Wi stves us in his ſeventh Book of a Plague 


trat happen'd at Rome, like that at Arbens, is 
U more 


92 


Admiration mingled with Surprize. *Tis in 


- Perſuaſion are to be ſought, as being ſuch me 
ſterly Strokes of Eloquence as are no when 


| Alcibiades, to perſuade the Athenians , to E 
' ſolve upon a War with Sicily ; which is * 


A Compariſon of 
more ſuccinct, and has a Style more ſerious, 
The Diſcourſe of the Inhabitants of Plata, 
who in the ſame Book juſtifie their Con- 
duct to the Lacedemonians, after they had Sur 
rendred to the Enemy, is a piece of Excellen- 

„that Dionyſus, the declar'd Cenſurer d 
bucydides, could not chuſe but admire : There 
is a ſuſtneſs of, Senſe, and a Force of Eloquence 
that penetrates the Soul, and cauſes a «kind d 


theſe Diſcourſes the Models for the method d 


alas mw Wn Wm ©». tunic toc. 
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elſe to be found. 

The Sea- fight, in the Port of race, de 
ſcrib'd in the ſeventh Book, ſo highly valued by 
Plutarch, is expreſs d ſo much to the Life, and 
the Mot ions of the two Fleets of Azhens and 
Sicily are fo clearly diſtinguiſh'd by their dif 
rent Circumſtances, that Plutarch himſelf calls t 
that Deſcription, a lively Image of the Paſſiam N 
of the Soul; tis all drawn in ſo lively and fer 
ſible a Manner: Nothing can be touch'd- vid 
a finer Hand, or be more abſolute than that lo 
Piece ; which manifeſts the Excellence of the 
Art, and the Greatneſs of the Maſter. Ther WM '© 
is likewiſe, in the ſixth Book, an Oration d © 


markable for thoſe Draughts of Eloquence am 
Politicks it is ſtor d with: As for inſtane WW” 
when he introduces that great Man, ſaying 
That turbulent Spirits, ſuch as were the Athent 
ans, made greater advantage of Commotions thi 
they could of Settlement: And that it was mw 
convenient to ftick to the ancient Maxims, thu 
poſſibly not ſo good, than to change them for 100 
that are better ; becauſe Nature, ſays he, is aF 7 

| 0 
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ciple of an higher extract than Reaſon ; this being 
hut the common Operation of Man's Soul, and the 
other proceeding from the Decree of God Almighty. 
There is a profound Wiſdom, an admirable Senſe 
in that Reflection. Tis much the ſame Reaſon- 
ing that he attributes to Cleon, a Citizen of 
Athens, upon the Caſe of the Priſoners of Miry- 
kne; ſaying, That il Laws, well obſery'd, were 
better than good Laws that were deſpis'd or neg- 
lefted: And that a well meaning and regular 
Ignorance, was preferable to diſorderly and incon- 
flant Knowledge : For nothing is more dangerous 
in a State, than change of Conduct. | 
Again, what 1s there more wiſe or rational, 
than the Dialogue of the Melians with the Athe- 
nians Deputies, in the fourth Book. The He- 
lians talk in a Submiſſive way, which is howe- 
ver noble and ingenious z; they preſerve well 
the Character which became the Vanquiſh'd, 
without loſing that of worthy Men, who 
knew how to employ their Reaſon well, when 
their Sword had fail'd them. But the Athenians 
lord it in too inſolent a Manner. The Ho- 
ian gives them too contemptuous a Carriage, not 
very agreeable to Perſons.charg'd with a Nego- 
tiation? It muſt be confeſs'd. nevertheleſs, that 
nothing is more ſenſible or ſolid than that In- 
tercourſe. And the Reproach, wherewith the 
Ambaſſadors of Platea urge the Lacedemonians, 
in the third Book, of which I have already 
ſpoken, is very noble. If you meaſure, fay they, 
Tuſtice by your Intereſts, you will give us Reaſon to 


Glory, All the Arguments the Hiſtorian em- 
pbys in that Diſcourſe are like the Flaſhings 
and Darting of Thunder and Lightning, as his 
molt ſevere Cenſurer Dion. Halicarnaſſenſis ac- 
Knowledges ; *tis all Divine, even in his Opi- 

WU2 nion. 
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believe your Intereſts are dearer to you than hour 
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nion. But if a Man would ſet down all the 
Excellencies he ſhall find in this Author's Or- 
tions, he muſt entirely Tranſcribe them, x 
did Demoſtheues. What can be 1magin'd more 
prefling, than that which he makes his Hero of 
Eloquence, Pericles, to ſpeak; when he endes 
vours to perſwade the Athenians to the War in is 
the firſt Book? If it were poſſible, (ſays he to f 
them) you fhould be diſcourag d by the labour au © 
hazard there is in Conquering ;, I would adviſe n it 
to bid farewel to Glory; for tis only by Pains ai * 
Hardſhips, ye can become worthy of that Hona, ſt 
The Argument is there expreſs'd in all its Force t 
and Dignity. by 

Finally, thoſe Grand Principles of Honour, Bi in 
Equity, Honeſty and Glory, to which be th 
knows how to give their due Inforcement, ar Fc 
the moſt uſual Characters he imprints upon Wi _.. 
his Diſcourſe. *Tis herein he makes uſe of th: | Ni 
pureſt Reaſon, not laying more weight on it | Er 


than it will bear, as the Sophi/fs endeavour u UU 


do, nor defiring, through a counterſeit Eloquence (il 
to carry it beyond its natural bounds. *Tis i Cr 
theſe Harangues that all things ſhine and glitter 


with the Luſtre of a noble, ſtrong and vel Co) 
ment Eloquence, which he had form'd fin . 
the 81 Senſe he had of Things, and a tho of | 
rough Underſtanding of the Subjects that be Ex 
Treated on. Let us then Pardon him tho t 
Diſcourſes, for which we ſee ſome Critic he 
have Cenſur d him, ſince they are fraught wit © 
ſo many Excellencies. For, beſides that tis wit 
Greeks, as I have obſerv'd before, were dem "7 
ted to that Haranguing Humour, and thel Wi 
Republican Spirit authoriz'd that way: Th 5 
Great Man was very ſenſible of his own Quill ;* 
lifications, for making States and Commot 4 


wealths diſcourſe ; by which means he ww 
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his Hiſtory, of ſo little and inconſiderable a 
Subject, to be of ſo important Conſideration - 
And here he delivers thoſe grand Maxims of 


Morality and Policy, he underſtood ſo well. 
And though Cicero 1s of Opinion, that the Rhe- 
zorick of the Bar, through its too great Loftineſs, 
is improper for civil Affairs; I maintain that 
| for Reaſoning, in the great Affairs of Treaties, 
and the Negotiation of Peace and War, and 
in all weighty and important Intereſts, contro- 
verted by States, Thucydides is the greateſt Ma- 
ſer that can be conſulted ; and *tis impoſſible 
to find, elſewhere, Reaſon better wrought, 
by all the wiſeſt Maxims of Government, than 
in Thucydides. And, all things well conitder'd, 
there is not to be found, in other Works, that 
Force of Eloquence that appears in his. 
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What Wit, what Underſtanding, what 75 Beau- 


Views muſt not a Man have, to diſcover the ties of Li- 
Excellencies of a Work; conceiv'd in the very 


pureſt Reign of the Roman Eloquence ; and to 


diſtinguiſh thoſe Beauties, that ſo highly tranſ- 


cend the common Rules, as Livy's do : He had 
an Elevation of Soul, that gave him a noble 
Conception of things; and it proceeded more 
lm the Nobleneſs of his Thoughts, than that 
of his Language, that he was ſo Happy in his 
Expreſſion, He was intimately acquainted 
with Nature and all her Movements; of which 
te gave us ſuch lively Draughts, that there is 
erer a ſurprizing Sprightlineſs of Soul in his 
Diſcourſe : And as he had contriv'd a ſublime 
style, by the Greatneſs of his Expreſſion, 
wich he diffuſes through his Work, tho* he 
manages it with all that Prudence, which was 
Nitural to him, ſo he has plac'd all the Objects 
le Repreſents, in the fineſt Light imaginable. 
His Diſcourſe is clear, ever tending to its pur- 
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poſe, without making thoſe Starts and Excuy. 
fions other Authors are ſo Subject to. His 

ick is exact, his Diction pure, his Narration 
ful of Variety: His Order looks ſo Natural, 2 
if the moſt curious Images of things, ſo poſturd 
themſelves in his Mind, as to fall I its 


proper place, to make an abſolute Picture, both 


in all he thinks, and all he ſays. He diſpoſg 
of thoſe Images, which he unfolds in his Narm. 
tion, by a great Diverſity of Ideas; and tis by 
the Diſpoſal and Order of them he is ſo Engyp- 


ing: And as he ſpeaks more to the Underitan- 


ding, than the Eyeor Ear, fo he ever tends more 
directly to the Soul. | 24 

The Ornaments, which he mixes with his 
Diſcourſe, and thoſe Flouriſhes he beſtows up 
on it, are ſo well Husbanded, as to appear or- 
ly in thoſe Places that demand them, and can 
bear them well; wherein he ſhews himſelf 
Liberal without Profuſeneſs. As for the ref}, 
*tis generally the Plenty of his Matter, that 
makes him fo Copious in his Style, the Native 
Richneſs of his Subjects cauſes that Luxuriance 
in Iis Speech: And his Narration becomes 
taking, by means of its Diffuſeneſs, growing 
thereby better Circumſtantiated, and. more 
Probable. For nothing is more effectual, to 
render a thing Credible, than the Knowledg 
of the Particularities how *twas acted : Befides, 
a Man gives a ſteadier View ot the Objects te 
preſented, by ſtand ing a little upon the Tun 
of a Narration, without precipitating, or & 
hibiting things in a tranſient Glance. To al 
which may be added, the admirable Diſcretion 
he has, to diſſever and ſeparate the Sentiments 
of Men, and to make them ſpeak and act 2. 
cording to the Decorum, of their ſeveral Cal 
ditions, in which Nature has inſtated thet 
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I am dazled with that Luftre which reflects 
from his Diſcourſe, by the Choice, the Har- 
mony, and Elegance of the Words he uſes, 
and thoſe ſofter Paſhons, that abounds in his 
Hiſtory, of which Quintilian ſpeaks ſo favoura 7 ys 
bly : Thoſe moving and delicate Affections, — 
which he treats with all the Art and Nature «qu; fun 
| imaginable, perfectly Enchant me, by thoſe dulciores 


wonderful Commotions they raiſe in my ebe, 


magis 


r CO.  O _. < e 


<D 


Perhaps never Man came furniſh'd with bet- 


ter Parts, or thoſe more 1mprov'd, to the Wri 10. . 2. 


ting of a Hiſtory, than he: For he was form'd 
in a City, at the time the 28 of the 
World; in which all the moſt important 
Affairs of the Univerſe were decided: And in 
the politeſt Reign that ever was, having had 
ſcarce any other School than the Court of Au- 
guſtus. There it was he learn'd the Language of 
the Genteeleſt part of Mankind, and that live- 
ly, fine, ſubtle and natural Air, then in Faſhi- 
on; that exquiſite Taſte, that purity and no- 
bleneſs of Expreſſion, which was the Character 
ot that Age; and of which there were ſo 
great Models in all ſorts of Writings, perfect- 
ing and poliſhing himſelf upon them. Thence 
it was he took that Softneſs, neceſſary to 
pleaſe, and that Force which renders him moy- 
ing, wherein peculiarly confiits his effential 
Character: For never Man united all the 
Grace and Beauty, with all the Vehemence of 


| Diſcourſe, ſo much as he ; ſo much does the 


dweetneſs of Beauty temper the maſculine 
Force and Energy of what he ſays: That 
there falls not any thing from his Pen too 
ſtrong, but is ſoftned with a Term more nice 
and delicate. He prepares whatever 1s Bold, 
and heightens whatever is Low, with the 

U 4 Bright- 


A Compariſon of 
Brightneſs of his Speech: Theſe then are part 
of his Beauties in general; let us now ſee thoſs 
he has in particular. 

He immediately procures a great Attention, 
and much Inquiſitiveneſs, by that great Idea he 
gives his Subject, at the Entrance to his Work, 
when he ſays, the Deſtiny of a City, defign'd 
for the Empire of the World, ought to have 
ſomething of Divinity in its Original; and 
when he gives ſo great an Opinion of the Vir. 
tue of the People, whoſe Hiſtory he under- 
takes. f 

In the Firſt Book, wherein Events are little, 
and proportion d to the Strength of . a State in 
its Infancy, nothing is better related than the 
Battel of the Horati: and Curiatii; the Adven- 
ture is Great and Extraordinary. Two little 
States, which make War, and Diſpute for 
Sovereignty, give up their Intereſts and Deſti- 
nies into the Hands of Two Families, to 
decide them. What Colours, what Exprel- 
ſion does not the Hiſtorian employ in that 
Combat, where he Paints, with all his Art, the 
Fears, the Hopes, and the reſt of the Paſſions of 
the Armies, who were concern'd in that Affair, 
where the Diſpute in hand was, who ſhould 
be Maſters or Subjects of each other. Is there 
any thing to be ſeen more ſtrongly Painted, 
better Repreſented > Does not a Man feel 
what the Hiſtorian ſays, and take in the very 
Sentiments he inſpires, by the Impreſſions hs 
Narration makes upon the Soul? The At 
venture of Lucretia is finely introduc'd in the 
ſame Book, for as much as it renders the 
Revolution of the Government, which it 0c 
caſion d, more remarkable. The Baniſhment 
of Tarquin, and his Family; the Revolt of the 
People againſt the King, whofe very Name 


was 
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was abhor d; which is one of the greateſt 

Adventures in the Hiſtory ; and all that grand 

Enterprize is made much more conſiderable and 

ſurprizing, by ſo illuſtrious and virtuous a 
otive. 

E This dethron'd Tarquin, who fo — — 

implores the Aſſiſtance of his Neighbours to 

Reeſtabliſn him; that Image of the growing 

Liberty, of the Novel State, after the Slavery 

it had eſcap'd from; that Pleaſure in the 

mighty Hopes of a laſting Settlement, where- 

with they flatter d the Deſires of the People; 

the Eaſe and Quiet they ſenſibly enjoy'd: 

Thoſe Proceedings Brutus put them upon, to Plbs fe- 

make them ſtill more ſenſible, they had the % Ri 

wer in their own Hands, as defirous of — 

Ruling as he was himſelf: The ſeveral Ac- Tribunitiis 

ceſſions of the Love of that Liberty that ripe- procets. 

ned daily, through the Pleaſure they began to fut, Rom. 

take in Dominion; and which ſtill increaſed * © 

by the Diſturbances of thoſe tempeſtuous Aſ- 

ſemblies held under the Tribunes : Thoſe 

Popular- Commotions caus'd by the Exceſs of 

Power they had left them, which it was 

neceſſary to repreſs by the Creation of Decem- 

ui, accuſtoming them inſenſibly to uſe no 

other Authority but that of Laws. Thoſe 

petty Wars they wag'd againſt their Neigh- 

bours ; their Succeſſes proportion'd to their 

Valour and their Strength ; and thoſe Eſays 

terewith Fortune delighted to exerciſe that 

growing Republick, to exalt it to the height 

it Glory, which it arrivd to: All theſe, I 

ly, Painted in thoſe Colours, the Hiſtorian 


ew how to order ſo admirably well, are the 
nt Rateſt Beauties of the firſt Decade; the 
he rents whereof are moſtly contain'd in Rome, 
me end amongſt the Neighbouring People, with- 
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Senſe; and there is ſomewhat very ing 
and rare in the Praiſes he gives 


ple conceiv'd at fo brutal an Action: The 


A Compariſon of 
out going out of Iraly: And though all z 
mean and little in the Beginning, accord; 
to the Nature or Fate of things of no long 
Date; yet the Hiſtorian fails not to Elevate 
his Subject, by the Greatneſs of his Expre 
ſion, aud to inſpire ſeveral Perſons, he intry 
duces, with Noble Thoughts ; as Brutus wy 
Manlins, who Sacrifice their Lives to the & 
curity and Glory of their Country. Ther 
are divers Occurrences, in the Third Bodk, 
ſet in a fine Light: As the Tranſport d 
young Appius, who ſo furiouſly carry'd df 
Virzinius's Daughter, and that had like to ha 
deſtroyd Rome; ſuch Indignation the Pex. 


Havock of that Horrible Attempt, is deſcrib{ 
in a very paſſionate Air. The Adventure 
the Old Senator Quintius Cincinnatus, take 
from the Plough, to be made Dictator, and th 
Diligence of his Wife, to make him Neat a 
Cleanly, and to look fomething like a Gente 
man, and all the Circumſtances of that At 
venture, are very Naturally Painted. Tix 
Hiſtorian, who makes Camillus take up Am! 
againſt the Commonwealth, and to do hun 
ſelf Juſtice on a People jealous of his Powe 
but inſenſible of the Merit of Brave and Cc 
ragious Men. makes him ſpeak with all ti 
Diſdain a Noble Roman was capable of, wit 
fir d with Glory: Tie Rome (ſays he) ti 
calls me back, not to re-inſtate me in my Place, 
that I may re-eſtabliſh her in hers : Which he. 
by the Conqueſt of the Veientes, and d 
taking Veii after ten Years War. The Ev 
mium, the Hiſtorian beſtows upon that Or 
Man, in the Seventh, is full of exqull 
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Magnanimity of young Curtius, who, all in 
WH Armour, threw himſelf headlong into a vaſt 
WY Chan of the Earth, which happen'd in the 
WM City, to cloſe it up, and Appeaſe the Gods by 
- WF fuch a Sacrifice, is an extraordinary Ornament 
WT in the ſame Book. In fine, we ſee in the Firſt 
bart of his Hiſtory, a riſing Neatneſs, that 
makes large Advances to its Perfection, with- 
out doing any thing unlike it ſelf. And that 
One thing well laid open, is of a ſingular Ex- 
cellence. | 


Succeſſion of that growing Glory, and of all 
its: Progreſs, is entirely loſt ; which contain'd 
the Wars againſt Pyrrhus King of Epirus, who 
broke into Italy to Succour the Tarentines; and 
all that happen'd in thoſe Wars, concerning 
the Valour anc Probity of the Romans: A- 
mongit which was that high Principle of 
Honour, which appear'd in Fabricius, who 
Heading the Roman Army, in Quality of Con- 
ſul, ſent back to Pyrrhus his Phyſician, that 
made an Offer to the Romans of Poiſoning 
us Prince, who had engag d them in a bloody 
War, and was become their moſt terrible 
Enemy. Here was the firſt Punick Var, where- 
in Attilius Regulus ſo highly ſignaliz d his Vir- 
tue, when, having been made Priſoner by the 
Carthaginians, he was diſpatch'd to Rome, to 
treat of the Exchange of Priſoners of both 
Parties ; and who out of an heroick, diſinter- 
ed Principle, was the Firſt that Advis'd them 
not to do it, becauſe that Exchange muſt needs 
le Diſadvantagious to the Commonwealth, 
tough he himſelf might have enjoy'd his 
lie and Liberty as the Fruits of it. Theſe are 
tte principal Subjects of the Second Decade, as 


hits 


The Second Decade, which is the conſtant 


pears by Frienſhemius's his Supplement, who 
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hits his Character exactly, and ſucceeds much 


A Compariſon of 


bettter in making up the Loſs of Livy, than he 
has done in the Supplement of the Hiſtory of 
Alexander the Great, wrote by —_ Curtins, 
as may be ſeen, if any one will give himſelf 

the trouble to compare them. 

But Livys Hiſtory takes another ſort of 
Flight, in the Third Decade, which is come 
to us entire, with the Fourth, and half of the | 
Fifth. The Scene grows more lively and ani- | 
mated, and more aſtoniſhing, through thoſe MI | 
mightier Movements, and more important : 
Conjun&tures : For now comes the ſecond Pu WM ; 
zick War, and that Famous Expedition of Han- Ml } 
nibal, marching from his Country, at the Heal M 
of an Hundred thouſand Men, to make an . | 
_ upon the Romans, even at Rome it 
ſelf. 

There is nothing in other Hiſtories compa. 
rable to the Portraicture this Author makes of 
the March of this General; Tis all of a Force 
and Expreſſion above the common Level: *Tis 
the nobleſt Scene of the whole Hiſtory, and 
the Conſequences perfectly anſwer the Begin- 
ning; where the Hiſtorian, after having pi- 
ctur d Hannibal, and repreſented him more ter- 
rible, through his Virtues than his Vices, as 
taken up as he is with that mighty Object, he 
falls upon his Matter, that he may expreſs the 
Particulars, and loſe nothing at all of it; e- 
very Step he makes him take, in deſpight d 
Danger, as he paſſes the Alps, is terrible: All 
the Circumſtances are diſmal and ghaſtly, and 
the Picture of Danger is imprinted almoſt in 
every Word, and every Syllable. Thence he 
ſoars in the Expanſion that his Subje& gives 
him, which is ſo ſpacious, ſo copious, as to 
give him Scope for the tollowing Books, 7 

| q 
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all the Third Decade: For Hannibal is the 


leading Subject of it all. The moſt notorious 
Adventures of that War, are the Battel fought 


upon the Banks of the Traſymenian Lake in Tuſ- 


cany, wherein there were above Fifty thouſand 
Rimans kill'd upon the ſpot, and the reſt of the 
Army taken or routed : The Battel of Canne 
far more bloody than the former, in which 
were above Forty five Thouſand flain. Nothing 
in Nature is deſcrib'd in fo moving a Strain 
the Terrour and Confuſion Hannibal caſts in 
the Face of Rome, by thoſe bloody Victories, 
xeexpreſs'd in ſuch a way, as never any other 
Hiſtory could reach. There are ſuch Draughts, 
and fuch Colours, as were unknown to all 
Hiſtorians beſides. The Conſequences of thoſe 
two Battels were ſtill more terrible, a general 
Confternation run through the Heart of Italy ; 
the Romans were deſerted by all their Alies; 
the People was alarm'd, and the whole Body 
of that great Republick, till that time Victo- 
rious, was in a violent Commotion, except 
the Nobility and Chiet Men, whom Scipio 
caus'd to Swear, with a Dagger at their Throat, 
that neither any of them, nor the remaining 


Officers, ſhould abandon the Republick in that 
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preſent Conjuncture; and there was that Nile ti. 
Fierceneſs at Rome, atter that laſt Defeat, that 5 g 


it was not lawful to make mention of a Peace 7 


catio, nul - 
a mentio, 


with Hannibal. Their Minds were ſhaken, but pi Off. 
not de jected; and twas the Reſolution of the l. 3. 


Great Men which inſpirited the People, and 
re-eftablith'd Affairs. 

The Wars of Sicily againſt Hieron and his 
Sons, that of Numidia againſt Syphax, were the 
Conſequents of the Second Punich War. But 
in the Twenty-ſixth Book, the Hiſtorian de- 
ſcribes the new Impreſſions ot Fear ape uf 

cauſe: 


Potiunds 
ſebi urbis 
Romane 
modo men- 
tem non 


fortunam. 
Hiſt. Rom 
lib. 28. 


A A Compariſon of 
cauſed in Rome, when he pitch'd his Camp be- 
fore the City, and advanc'd as far as the Porta 
Collina near the Temple of Hercules, whence he 
took a Turn upon the Walls, to take the Mo. 
del of it. But the Conqueror of Rome retreated 
on his own accord ; and he whom the Virtue of 
his Enemies could not vanquiſh, was ſubdued by 
his own Vices, and the Pleaſures of Capua, 


where he was for ſome time poſted ; and he 


was heard to ſay in his Retreat, that one while 
he only wanted an Inclination, and other times 

ortune, to make him Maſter of Rome, 
The Idea the Hiſtorian gives us in that Place of 
a Veteran General hardned to the Fatigues of 
War, and coming to foften himſelf in Iralyin 


dari, modo the Embraces, as one may ſay, of Pleaſure, is 


very agreeable, and of an extraordinary Beauty, 
The Affairs of Sicily having oblig'd Marcellus to 
beſiege Syracuſe, Archimedes was there killed by 
Two blundering Soldiers, who took the Dia- 


gram of a Geometrical Demonſtration, he was 


drawing upon the Sand, to be Conjuring; 
which is a ſingular and ſurprizing Incident in 
that place. 

But after all, nothing is comparable to the 
Picture the Author gives us of young Scipio, 
in the end of the Twenty-ſixth Book; where 
he repreſents him, Commiſſion'd General of the 
Roman Army into Spain, to give a Diverſion to 
the Progreſs of Hannibal in Italy. That Video 
rious Youth, at Twenty four Years of Age, 
was of a ripe and conſummate Prudence : And 
though he pertorm'd Exploits of Arms, that 
aſtoniſh'd his Enemies; tho? in One Day he took 
New Carthage, in which the Cart haginians had d 
numerous Garriſon, yet heobtain'd greater Vide 
Ties by his Virtue than his Valour. For when 
he was preſented with Mandonius's L I. a 

rince 
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Prince of Spain, and Two of his Nieces, ex- 

ceedingly beautiful, he ſent them back with 

theſe Words, * That though, for the ſake of bis own * Mee popu- 
Integrity and the Publick Diſcipline of Rome, it lie * i 
li upon him to ſecure from Violence whatever was — g — 4 
Sacred : yet their own Conſideration was ſtill à ſa facerem 
greater Engagement to do them Fuſtice, ſince in ne quid 
their Msfortunes they were not forgetful of them uud ſan- 
ſelves, nor o their Virtus: And having ſhew'd he 2 
the ſame Reſpect to another Spaniſh Prince, whoſe apud nos; - 
Princeſs was preſented to him, of a more ac- violaretur- 
compliſh'd Beauty than the other, he ſent her * ur id 
back to her Husband with a great Summ of Mo- gs, . 
vey offer d for her Ranſom. That Pince charm'd fra quoque 
and amaz'd, with ſo great Bounty, proclaim'd virus & 
in his Country, + There was arriv'd in Spain, a . 
Young Roman, Qualify'd like the Go.s, that „% 
carried on his Conqueſts as well by his Virtues quidem ob- 
s his Arms. Nothing can be finer; and the lire de- 
Image the Hiſtorian gives us of the Young . 5 
Vi#or, produces an admirable Effect 3 3 6. 
the Oppoſition he makes of his Virtue againſt + Venifſe 
Hannibal's Vices. *Tis only by his good Nature diis fimil- 
and Clemency that Scipio triumphs over the {9m . 
Carrhaginians, whereas Hannibal triumphs over , . 
the Romans by Sa vageneſs and Violence. The i. quum 
one is plundering Provinces and battering Towns, armis, tum 


whilſt the other is winning the Hearts of the ignite» 


fe 4c bene- 


Teople, and captivating their Souls by his Be- , Ibid 
neficence and Goodneſs. RI 


The laſt Books of this Decade contain. the 


mighty Progreſs of Scipio's Arms in Africa : 
Hannibal is recall'd to the Succour of Carthage, 
where he was defeated, Carthage taken, and 


dpi triumphantly return'd trom Africa to 


Rome. Thus the End of this Decade, by its 
Oppoſition to the Beginning, where Hannibal 
drives om his Victories uncontroul'd, is one of 

the 


11 
in 


in te World, born for the Safety of all others, : 
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304 A Compariſon of 
the fineſt Places'of the Hiſtory ; eſpecially by 
the new Road the Young Roman takes to Glo- 
ry ; contibuting more to the Conqueſts of the 
Republick, by ſetting in the Minds of the Peo. 
ple the Reputation of the Roman, Virtue, 
than by giving Battel : For that Reputation 
becoming the Admiration of the Conquer 
Nation, was more Victorious than their 
Arms. 

After the Defeat of Carthage, the Glory | 

the Roman Name-ſoar'd to a greater height. 

The Victorious People, whoſe Renown was 

ſpread far and near, began to be look'd upon 

as the Deliverer of other Nations. Thus Glo- 

- Tiouſly it is repreſented by Livy, in the Fourth 
Decade. The Arhenians oppreſs'd by Philip 

(the laſt of the Name) King of Macedon, im. 

plor'd the Aſſiſtance of the Senate. Publins 
Sulpitius was ſent thither, who having ſubdued 

all Greece, proclaim'd Peace to all the People 

by his Lieutenant Quintius, and reſtord them 

their Liberty; and, in a Publick Aſſembly for 

the Celebration of this Feſtival, was heard that 
Efegentem Saying, That, at laſt, there was a . in the 
at croſed 

—.— Seas, made Wars at its own Coft and Peril, tore- 
ae periculo venge the Oppreſsd, to eftabliſh Laws, cauſing them 
bella gerat 10 be obſerv d through the whole Earth, and to main 


| proliber. rain the Publick Security. 


tate alio- 
rum maria trajiciat, ne quod tete orbe terrarum injuſtum imperium i, 
ubique Jus, fas, lex potent iſſima ſint, Lib. 33. ; 


The Hiſtorian afterward opens the Myſtery 
how Hannibal became ſuſpected by his Coun: 
try-men, upon Advice that he entertain da 
conſtant Correſpondence with King Antioch, 
to oblige him to declare War againſt the N. 


mans: That was it which this Great * * 


4 
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gabond abroad, voted in that King's Council; 


that if he would make War as he ſhould do, 


with the Romans, he muſt attack them in their 
own Territories, and fight them at Rome as he 


himſelf had done: There is a Greatneſs of Soul, 


and a Loftineſs of Thought in what the Hiſto- 
rian makes him ſpeak, and ſuiting with the 
Character of Hannibal: tis in the Thirty-fourth 
Book. There is ſomething Rare and Uncom- 
mon, in point of Adventure, in the accidental 


meeting of this Commander and Scipio, who 


305 
tiiſh'd aut of his Country, and as it were a Va- 


was made Lieutenant to his Brother, as it is re- 


lated in the 3 rp Undoubtedly it 
le Surprize, as it needs 
muſt, to fee two Great Generals, who had 


creates a very agreea 


diſputed the Empire of the World at the Head 
of two potent Armies, meeting by chance at 
Epheſus, and coldly giving their Opinion as 
two private Men, in a ſedate, and unpaſſio- 
nate Diſcourſe of the Preheminence of the 
Greateſt Officers, who have made the moſt 
Noiſe in the World. In fine, Hannibal, ſuſ- 
pected by his Citizens, and hated by all the 
World, is conſtrain d to fly to Epbeſus: His 
Flight contains ſeveral Adventures, whicli ren- 
der that part of the Hiſtory very Curious, as 
being of a Man of ſo great Importance, that 
every Step he makes 1s conſiderable. 

But the Adventure of Scipio, accus'd before 
the People by Q. Fxtilius for having converted 
part of the Spoils of Antiochus to his own 
Coffer, is more ſurprizing and remarkable thro? 
the Giddineſs of Fortune, and the Injuſtice of 
the Roman People; and tis repreſented by the 
Hiſtorian with all the Dignity ſo ſtrange an 
Adventure does require. That Man of incom- 
parable Virtue as well as Valour, made his Ap- 
X pearance 


We „The Freface. 


But inſtead of making his Defence to his Accu - 


ſation, preſiunptuous upon his own Innocence, 
he ſpoke to the People aſſembled to condemn 
him, with a bold and undaunted Gallantry, 
Celebratior and the Voice of a Conqueror: Such was- t 
1 yo Day wberein I took Carthage, beat Hannibal, 
bominum,. and vanquiſs;d the Carthaginians z let us go. to 
& eſtima. the Capitol, and thank the Gods. The People 
tione vere ſurpriz d at ſo magnanimoug a Carriage, left the 
mgm Accuſer, and follow'd Scipio : And that Day, 
fun, quan ays.the Hiſtorian, was infinitely more Glari 


quo trium-· Os to him, and advanc'd his Honour higher, 


phans de in the Opinion of the N than that where · 
— jn he triumphed over King Sypbax, and the 
nene Carthaginians. Diſſatisfy d however with that 
urbem in- Treatment, which manifeſted fo much Dif 


rectus. eſteem, he retreated to Linternum, à Country- 


Utd. 38. ſeat of his towards Capua, where: he dy'd ſome- 
tune after, in the Embraces of his Fainily, asa 
ivate Perſon. The Portraiture of Cato, de- 
ineated in the Thirty ninth Book, on Occ 
ſion of the Dignity of Cenſor, which he ca 
vaſe'd with the Scipio's, Valeriue Placcus, Fi 
rius, and other Perfons of Note in the Senate, 
is à Maſter-piece. *Tis pleaſant to ſee how 
reſembling it all is, upon the Notion a Man 
has of the Auſterity of Virtue in that Great 
Man: For that Porrrai&ure is ſo ſingular, in Al 


like nothing, or whether it reſembles its Orig 
nal, all is touch'd off with an admirable A. 
That which the Hiſtorian brings him in ſpeak 
ing againſt the Luxury of Women, in the 
Thirty-fourth Book, to put. in Execution the 


Habits, and retrench'd the Prodigality their: 
in; and againſt the Nocturnal Devotion, 


the Features that compoſe it, that whether it i; 


Oppian Law, which regulated the Expence « 
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| Thucydides ad Livy. — 
firibU, in the Thitty-ninth Book, wherewith 
they mix all the Horrour of the moſt diſſolute 
Practices, and abominable Debauchery in the 
World, has much of the Spirit of a rigid Cen- 
ſor of Manners. The Speeches he makes a- 
gunſt the Diſorders, which the Wars of Aa 


had brought into Rome, by infuling Effemi- 
nacy ; L Tericioufie $, and 4 Prat 2 
Youth, which tended to its utter Nine, be 
the Stamp of à Sincere and Great Man, who 
— „ the 5 Id 1 + Wy | me 
ervation of that Waſdom, Prabity, Hatred 
« Injoſtice, Loye of Equity, and Horror of 
Vice, which  prevaildq in the Senate at that 
Time: And all this has its Effect in the End 
of that Decade, where the Hiſtorian preſeuts 
us with the Spirit and Character of the Re- 
publick then ſubſiſting, The Death of Hauni- 
bal, who had retif d to Piſſias King of Bythinta 
after the Defeat of Autiochus (having poiſone 
himſelf, to avoid falling into the Hands of Fla- 
minius) is very moving at the End of the Thirty- 
ninth Book : One is conicerti'd to ſee ſo Great 4 
Man die in ſuch a manner; and that Particular 
ptepar d fo finely, with ſuch remarkable Events, 
1s of 4 fingular Excellence. jets 
But it muft be acknowledg'd that nothing 
8 more pompous or magnificent than the En- 
trance of the Forty-third Book, where Livy 
ſets forth the Genefality of the People of Greece 
ud Ada, after the ſid Macedonia, ſending 
their Ambafſadots to Rowe, to implore the Pro- 
tection of the Senate, and to ſubmit themſelves 
to the Republick. All that Part is defcrib d in 
that Trinmphant Character, which uſually ac- 
ampanies the happy Conquerours. The Hi- 
fortaty Himſelf there ſtrikes on fuch a Key, as 
kts us know he is Apprehenfive of the good 
| X 2 LN) os 
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Fortune of his Country, and the Merit of his 
Subject. The Defeat of Perſeus in the Forty- 
fourth Book, happening upon Occaſion of an 
Horſe, that eſcapd the Hands of his Servants, 
and was the Cauſe of the Battel, which the 
Two Armies, encamp'd upon the oppoſite 
Banks of a little River , would willingly have 
avoided, has ſomething ſurprizing in it; and 
indeed nothing is finer in an Hiſtory than great 
Events caus d by trifling Accidents, as this, 
_ 1s very Remarkable upon the Wonder it 


es. W | 
The Oration the Ambaſſadors of Rhodes 
make before the Senate, in the Forty-fifth Book, 
1s fine, lofty. and eloquent; nothing comes 
nearer the Diſcourſes Thucyddes attributes to 
the 1. mig, of States and Commonmealthe, in 
his Hiftory of the Peloponneſian War: Nothing 
can be more fitly compar'd with him, in that 
very Kind in which his Excellence lay; nor 1 
there any thing more like that manner of 
Speakin 75 he gives the Towns and States 
whoſe Hiſtory he writes. Paulus Emilius's 
Voyage through Greece, after he had Con- 
quer'd it, his Viſiting the Provinces to obſerve 
what was Remarkable for Antiquity , or tor 
the Rarity. and Excellence of the Work , 1s 
handſomely deſcribed in the Forty-fifth Book. 
Every Town has its peculiar Character, its 
Order and Diſtinction; and the Hiſtorian, by 
iving us a fine Notion of the Cat 
eightens the Victories and Advantages of 
Own, . 
All this receives an additional Greatneſs in 
the Remainder of that Hiſtory, after the Deteat 
of Perſeus, which was the concluding Blow cl 
that long and hazardous War of Macedon; 
and the * Name was exalted to its highel 
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Pitch of Glory. In effect, the Senate had 
ſarce any other Employment, than the an- 
ſwering the Requeſts of Kings, and orderin 
their Deftinies. Tis no longer the Ambaſſadors 
of Kings and Crowned Heads: Here are the 
Kings of Syria and Apt, of Bithynia and Per- 
gans; here is Prolomy and his Sifter Cleopatra, 
who make the Senate the Arbiter of their Dif- 
ference ; here's King Maſmiſſa ſending his Two 
Sons to Rome, to Congratulate the Republick in 
his Name, for the Defeat of Perſeus ; here's Pris. 
fas King of Bithynia, accompanying his Son 
Nicomedes, and preſenting him to the Republick, 
to take him under its Protection: Here's Fer- 
ſeus faſten d to Emilinss Chariot, with his Two 
Sons, to render the Triumph of the Conque- 
rour more Arrogant and Glorious ; as he had 
done Gent ius King of Ilyricum, with his Wife 
and Children, overcome by the Prætor Ani- 
cius, In fine, not to repeat what I have al- 
ready obſerv'd, at the End of the Abridgment 
I have made of the Hiftory in the Fifth Cha 
ter, we may ſay there is ons Comparable * Polybius 
to the Idea Livy gives of the Grandeur and en 
Glory of the Republick in thoſe Times: That „ae 
never Hiſtory went upon ſo great à Subject; umi, 
nor ever Hiſtorian ſupported the Dignity of tanti tra- 
the Matter with a greater Majeſty and Force © Rome 
of Expreſſion. That Picture the Author draws 7,7 © 
of Prfias King of Bitlynia, who takes Pride in curiam 
being a Denizen of the Roman People, which he ſummiſiſe 
treats, according to * Polybins, with the moſt/& oſtulo 
proſtituted Flattery, is well worthy of him, and „ e 
that Purity of Morals he ſo highly profeſles. giſe, c- 
Herewith he concludes the Forty-titth Book; for Deo: ſerva- 
the reſt of it is loſt. LEE 
aut. aliamque orationem non tam bonorificam audientibus, quam ſibi 
formem habuiſſe. Tit. Liv. 45. ſub finem. 

X 3 How 


Ah Compareſan, , 
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How Glorious would it be, ſhould we have 


the Reſidue of the Hiſtory which is loſt, and 


the Deſcription of thoſe great Tranſactions. of 
the following Times; I would ſay, the Parti- 
culars of Ss Victgries, che Adopted Son of 


Paulus Emilius, who ſubdued Africa to the Ro 


mans : Thoſe Times wherein Thebes, Chalci, 


Corinth, Numantia, were ſeen levell'd to the 
Ground, and following the Deſtiny of Carthage? 
Thoſe Celebrated. Wars. againſt Jugurtha and 
Mir bridates? Thoſe terrible Seditions that be- 
gan to make Head in the Republick through 
inna, Marius and Sylla's Abuſing their Power, 
which the Succeſs of their Arme, conſpiring with 
that Degengracy, Abundance and Luxury had 


infus'd into the Generality, and their own For- 


tune had given tmn: 

What ſhould we fay, did there but remain 
in this mighty Work any Track of thoſe great 
Expeditions of Sertorius into Spain, of ;Mariui 
upon the Cimbri and Teutons, and of Fumpey in 
to A/ia; of Ceſar amongſt; the Gault, and in all 


the North? The mutual Jealouſie of thoſe 


Two Generals, which caus d a Civil War? The 
Sequels of that War fo Fatal to the Roman, 


which went near the Deſtruction of Rome, by 
the Revolution of the Government? Fipally, 


ſhould we ſee in this Hiſtorian, thoſe ghaſth 
Repreſentations of the Repwblicky ript open ty 
her very Bowels, by the Hands of her own 
Children? Of the Senate broken into Par 


ties, of Italy in Diſtraction, and all the Uni 


great Objects of thoſe unfortunate In 


verſe almoſt in Diſorder and Confuſion 
Should we: fee the Eſtabliſhment of the Em 
pire, the Death of Ceſar, ftab'd by the & 
nate, the Triumvirate of Odaviur, the Deteat 
of iintony, the Triumph of Auguſtus, and all the 


hi 
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«which doubtleſs made the fineſt Part of Lity's 
Hiſtory, as being the moſt memorable Events of 
the Roman Commonwealth: For why ſhould 
we not reckon up all the Beauties and excellent 
Works that came from his Hand, and were only 
loft through the Negligence, or perhaps Teno- 
rance, and corrupt Palate of the ſucceeding Ages. 
But I pretend not to have Remark'd all the 
Delicacies of this Author, I have already men- 
tion d thoſe I my ſelf was moſt Affected with; 
a Man muſt go quite through with him, that 
would do the Hiſtorian Juſtice. And to ſpeak 
more freely u the Point, he muſt fetch a 
vaſter Compaſs, than the Bounds I have pre- 
ſcribd my ſelf would admit. This may ſuffice 
for an Eſſay, to judge of the reſt by, without 
being miſtaken. | | 


—— — * 
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1 "IV VIII. 
be Deciſion of the Compariſon. 


AY D now having examin'd the Advan- 
tages and Diſadvantages of theſe Two 
Hiſtorians, their Perſons, their Genius, their 
Subjects, their Hiſtories, and the Faults and 
| Excellencies of each, it may be determin'd 
to W which ought to have the Preference. But 
wn W ſeeing they mutually Excel each other, in ſe- 
ar- veral Particulars, to hold the Balance even, 
m. and do them all the Juſtice that is poſfible; 
n! bere is, in my Opinion, what we ought to 
think, and ſay of One and the Other. They 
8eme both Equally above that exact and ſcrupu- 
eat BY lous Niceneſs, which too Studiouſſy affects 
the W 2 perſect Regularity; ſince they were only 
es, made for Great Things, and the Elevation of 
1ch X 4 their 
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© 1 dl Compariſon , 


their Genius would not permit them to ſtoop 


to ſo mean Regards. They had in the ſame De. 


gree of Perfection, an admirable Judgment in 
the Chaice of their Thoughts, and in expreſ- 
ſing them Nobly : They had an exquiſite Senſe 
for the natural Turn of Expreſſion, which is 
the Effect of a mature Judgment; and they 
were $k1ll'd in the Choice of Words, which en- 
livened the Expreſſions moſt, and were moſt 
proper to declare their Meaning; they were 
equally induſtrious to avoid flaſhy and glit- 
tering Words, and to ſtick to the more ordinary 
and ſignificant: Both of them have more of 
a Figurative than a proper Style, knowing that 
one made greater Impreſſion than -the other; 
but their Diſcretion in this Practice was equal- 
ly admirable in both, being ever happy in the 
Images and Repreſentations of their Thoughts, 
wherein we may always diſcover the Foot: ſteps 
and Tracts of Nature, Thus there has been 
but very few Authors, every way ſb accompliſh', 
as theſe two Hiſtorians, for there is nothing 
— 1 judiciouſſy and happily — in them 

* ON 

They have both a Sublimity, ever maintain d 
with, and founded on Reaſon; a thing not 
known to other Hiſtorians. They both en. 
deavour'd to copy Natnre, and this they pro- 
pos d as their main End. They are juſt in 
their Compariſons, eaſie in their Figures, and 
happy in their Metaphors. Livy is richer in 
his Expreſſion, is more copious, and fuller of 
Variety, and has more of thoſe paſſionate Strokes 
that affect the Mind. But Thucydides has Ex 
preſſions more ffrong , Colours more 7zerrible, 
and Strokes more ſively, and ſeems to make 

nore forcible Impreſſions on the Thoughts: 
He likewiſe gives more Action and Motion 5 


Thueydides and Livy, 

his Speech; and by incloſing a great deal of 
Senſe in a little *. thy he leaves more to the 
Imagination and Conjecture of his Reader. 
But Levy is ſure to pleaſe more, becauſe to the 
Force and Vehemence of Expreſſion, he adds 
all the Sweetneſſes and Graces of Art, he is as 
Florid and Agreeable as he pleaſes, by the Art 
he has of Tempering his Diſcourſe with ſuch 
fine and delicate Airs; by giving it thoſe en- 
chanting Turns, and by the Method he found 
out of joyning to that Dignity, upon which 
he ever bottoms his Diſcourſe, all the Eaſineſs 
and Simplicity requifite to make it Natural. 
Beſides that Livy has a greater abundance of 
Matter, and more' Order and Variety in the 
Events he repreſents ; there is moreover ſomes 
thing unaccountably ſweer , and inſinuating in 
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his Tranſitions, which renders him ſo ſmooth 


and eaſie, that in reading him, a Man is con- 
rey d from one Subject to another, without 
being ſenſible of the Motion; ſo dextrouſſy he 
orders his Matters, and threads his Diſcourſe. 
He marches, or makes a Halt, advances, or takes 
Breath, as his Occaſion or his Pleaſure is, and 
no Man is aware of it. The Greek is great in 
his Words, and /irtle in his Events, which are 
generally inconſiderable. The Roman is great 
in both, and is very ſingular in the Art he has 
of drawing out at length extraordinary Events, 


in all their Train of Circumſtances. For he 


poſtures them with Deſign, and collects them 


with Diſcretion, by avoiding all Superfluous 


Particulars; and herein it is he is generally fo 
Alluring ; for nothing engages a Reader more, 
than that Choice of neceſſary Circumſtances ſing- 
led out from thoſe that are leſs uſeful, 


Nor 


ly obſerv'd in Thueydides. Livy has a more rich, 


trivance 


| 725 kim; en Elegance he ſhews in little Sub- 


5 


EE —— may play the Paſſions; 
and all. thoſe ſecret Engines which move the 


—— 411 . 


+ Nox are only his Ideas more Noble, but al Il / 
the Affairs he treats. of, and the Adventures le 
deſeribes, are of more Weight and Moment 
nd the. Perſons. he introduces, are of 3 more 
2. 25 Character; For What can a Man find 
Moc a. Match for Hannibal and the 
855 s, tor Pompey or Ceſar, and all thoſe migh- 
ty. Names the Roman Hiſtory abounds with? 
Again, the Virtues: which 1 7vy.. propoſes, pre 

ſent S in all their Formalities; that i, 
in their | Beginnings and their Progreſs; than 
which nothing can; be more delightful in an Hi 
ſtory, which is neither ſo diſtinct, nor ſufficient- 


Fl 3 embelliſh'd,. and a more: fruitful Umag 
19 more Fire and Livelineſs in his 
n Project is greater, and the Con 
his Deſign more magnificent. That 
285 strain of Talking, which is natural 


cs a1 Lthat r admirable Ag of Rhetorick, with 

= Choice of Words; and all thoſe 
cher al ies which diſtinguiſh him from the 
the World, give him a vaſt Advantage 

— r. Lbucydidet; who by a dry, unſavoury and 
] way of Speaking, has nothing by way 
of Shew. and 45. Doe Whereas the other 
knows how to manage all this to his Uk and 
actiſe it according 2 the Neceſſity of bis 


b N ance of Study or 
25 4350 — . — 


Soul, are much frequenter in Livy, by reaſon af 
0 gregt Concerns he is s engagin, an * which 
furniſh his „ 51 


'S 


S 7 & 


There 


- J_ 7 


here ſeems too, to be in Liuy more Purity, 


better Conſtruction, greater Order and Regu- 
ty. throu his Diſcourſe : Which Thu- 

des\ troubled: not his Head with; - nay; in 
meaſure, he affected to be diſorderly in his 
Expreſſions: And indeed, he talks beſt of 
War, eſpecially of the Sea; and Naval Expe- 
ditions, having made-that his Exerciſe and Em- 
ployment. But it muſt be confeſs'd, that Liv 
ves. us a better Opinion of the Romans, than 
7 aides of the Greeks; though at the ſame 
time they had both purſu'd the Truth of the 
Hiſtory'z and the Greek Hiſtorian is not to be 
blamed, if the - Portraiures he copies, want 
that Beauty which the others have; for as 
much as he makes not the Characters, but re- 
preſents them only. It muſt be own'd too, that 
the Arbenian People were more intractable, 


and head-ſtrong than the Romans ;' becauſe their 


Power was not poiz'd with ſuch Politick Me- 
diums, ag was that of Rome: And that which 
was Haughtineſs in the Greeks, was true Virtue 
in the Romans, and a Nobleneſs of Soul. Livy 
had too great Advantage over Thucydides, 
irom the Nature of his Subject; which was not 
as more - Fortunate, but: more Stately alſo 
Magnificent: For tis the Empire of the 
World, tis all the Univerſe i into his 
Hiſtory, whylſt Thucydides is confined to a little 
Piece of a Continent, an inconſiderable Spot 
of Ground: But this may be ſaid in his Coin- 
mendation, That he has expreſs d more Artifice 
in ſupporting the Meanneſs of his Subject; be 
ſhewn uà great deal of Dexterity, in im- 
proving ſo harſh and barren a doil, into ſo fich, 
and, in ſome. Meaſure, fertile a Capurity; and 
herein conſiſts the Greatneſs of his Merit, that 
he has rais d ſo Diſadvantagious a Subject, 3 
0 
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F high a Value as it bears. It is true, Ly 
takes pleaſure to open the growing Grandeur of 
the Republick by degrees, ſtriking always at his 
Mark, which is his Country's Glory. | 
des had ſcarce ſuch Thoughts in his Head; he 
follows the beaten Road, without turning to the 
W or the _ * 1 ; 
 Livys Beginni ars more Proportion to 
the reſt of his Hiſtory ; but however great was 
his Deſign, there is nothing haughty in the 
Propoſition of it. Thucydidess Entrance on a 
particular Hiſtory, is too univerſal. It would 
have ſerv'd for an Exordium to a General Hiſtory 
of all Greece, and have given us a compleat No- 
tion of it. { | 
After all, they are both of them mighty Ar- 
tiſts, admirably skill'd in expreſſing the Paſſions 
in their proper Characters, and natural Colours, 
Livy has a ſofter and ſweeter Hand; Thucydides 
has ſomething ſtrangely Serious and Grave in 
his way of Painting. The Morals of them both 
are u t, pure, exact and honeſt; t 
have great Principles of Virtue, admirable 
Maxims of the Publick Good, a noble Taſte 


of Things; and are very experienc'd in Decen- 


* and good Breeding. To this may be added, 
that they are Equals, and Rivals in the Love 
of Truth; they are Men of an untainted Ho- 
gaſty, of an inviolable Fidelity and Sincerity 
on all Occaſions. : 

One might poſſibly, to puſh the Compariſon 
as far as it will go, compare Thucydides's De- 
ſcription, in the Beginning of the Eighth Book, 
of the Event, the News of the entire Rout of 
the Athenians by the Syracuſian Army had, witl 
the Effect the News of the Battel at Cams 
caus'd at Rome. The Picture Livy makes df 
the Conſternation the People of Rome were in, 


after 
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after that Defeat, is not ſo Circumſtantiated as 
that of Thucyaides, but it is more greatly ex- 
preſs'd. There appears not that Reſolution in 
the Athenians, as in the People of Rome, ſup- 
ported by the Senate, and the Grandees of the 
Republick ; and all well conſider d, the Latine 
Hiſtorian's Genius ſeems to have the Aſcendant 
over the Grecian: e. 5 ; 
After all, tis confeſs'd, Thucydrdes is much 
exacter in his Logick, that he is more Elevated 
in his Reaſonings, that he has a greater Prin- 
ciple, and nobler Thoughts, in ſeveral Places, 
than Livy, and that he makes greater Impreſſi- 
ons on the Soul; but the other is always more, 
zpreeable and moving; the one gives his Co- 
lours Strength, the other Charms and. Liveli- 
neſs, What maſterly Strokes, what bold Ex- 
preſſions are in the former, what Variety in 
the latter? Thucydides chuſes rather to be ſolid 
than Polite ; Livy has found the Method of 
being Solid and Polite together, and of joyn- 
ing all the Elegance and Fineneſs of Words, 
with the Solidneſs of Things: The one is great 
on no other bottom than himſelf; the other 
is ſo, through the Nature of his Subject, and 
his manner of treating it. The one has no- 
thing but Strength and Vigour; the other has 
the Art of Tempering that Maſculine Vigour 
with the ſofteſt Charms, ſuch a Work as his is 
capable of. N 0 | 
Finally, to draw to a Concluſion, Livy has 
been incomparably happier in his Choice, 1n his 
Projef, in the Performance and Succeſs of his 
Work ; which leads the Reader Step by- Step, 
from contemptible Beginnings, through extiaor- 
dinary, and ſometimes miraculous Events, to 
a glorious End; that repreſents the Roman Peo- 
ple, riſen from a baſe and ſcandalous Extraction, 
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A Compariſon | m of | 
to ſuch a Pinacle of Glbry, as never People yet 
arrivd to: This Hiſtory diſplays all the we 
tions and Progreſs of that Glory, thr 
Obſtacles and 2) an ie ily ip * 

the en it * that 


Greatneſs , 


and Elevation! — Is Ern 4 


of its Perfection. This is the thing wherein it 
is ſo Admirable : For nothing is 1 
- W as to ſee the Repreſemat 0 
| | 
ane ye, a great Deſign 3 = : 
amp, and brought to its Perfection: In 


which Point, * Thueyuides's Hiſtory is nothing 


comparable: The Peloponneſian War, 7 5 Is 
the principal Deſign, aims' at nothing bat the 
Weakning the two States that firove for the 
Empire of 'Greece, The Succeſſion of that War 
has nothing of Connexion or Coherence; it is 
1 by a Multitude of Occurrences that 
have no Analogy to the End of it; and that 
End is neither happy for the one nor the other: 
Thus it leaves the Reader's Mind diſcontented, 
at leaſt, very little ſatisfy d with a Story, where- 


of it retains no Idea, | of Batter and Ort 


trons. 

But if ſo, then the Compariſon of theſe ray 
Authors is very unequal, and Livy has much the 
better of Thacydides ; which yet I cannot ab 
ſolutely agree to, if a Man conſiders them by 
themſelves, and in 5 Perfonal Merit: 1 add 
too, that probably Thucydides has excell d Ly, 
had he been e by y i the Choice of 4 
Subject: For he is not at, all inferior to him, 
in the natural Solidity of good Senſe; in that 
Exactneſs, or rather Severity of Reaſon, that 


accompanies all he ſays: I queſtion too, whe 


ther Ly argues always in the Juſtneſs of Th 
CYt655 


Thucydides and Livy. 
cydides z tis true, he has always a Nobleneſs of 
jhon in his Narration; but tis to be doubt- 
ed, whether he has all that Simplicity, which 
ſhould go into the Character of a perfect Hi- 
ſtorian. | A | | 
Thus then, —_— oe Controverſie , an 1 
eciſely to dclate the Frei, it is reqriſite 
Uh is 4 op ſtating the Eſſential Character 
of an Hiſtorian, and determine whether Truth is 
all that is requir d in him; whether it is enough 


meerly to recommend Truth to our Under ffand-. 


319 


ing, and not endear it t dur Aﬀedions, by his 


manner of fpeaking and deſeribing it; for Sim- 


plicity is all that s requir d to a Diſcouiſe, to 


diſcover rhe Truth of it; But to make the Rea- 
der in love with it, when preſented to him, 


there muſt be a great deal more; ere Mh 
Prity of Language, Nobleneſs of Expie HEN 


tineſs of ms. wy and much Y aviety'in his Ner- 
ration: It ought to be known, whether Put is 
not charming and attractive enough, through its 
own native Brightneſs, and naked Simpucity, 
without the Atliſtance of Faint and Axzifice 1 
and whether {ye 1s oth ſp 4d of her Natural. 
Ornaments, and ſuch as really become her, by 
that cuſtomary Waſh and Dreſs they beſtow on 
her. For if ſo, then Thucyckdes, who has the 
moſt Plainneſs and Simplicity, is to be preferr᷑ d 
before Livy: And, on the contrary, if Truth 
ought to become Agreeable and Lovely, by the 
Charms and Beauty of Diſcourſe, Livy muſt he 
awarded: the Precedence. Here is ſometlüng to 
ererciſe nice and curious W its, to whoſe Sentence 
| refer my own, being not confident and old e- 
nough my ſelf to paſs the Verdicſcce. 
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The P REFA CE. 


EV ER was there ſuch an Itch in Men 


after Philoſophy, as there is nom a. da, 
and never were there fewer true Phi 


loſophers. They imagine, forſooth, tht 


4 chance Hit in Chymiſtry, or the Knowledge 


ome Figures in Geometry, qualifies a Man for ( 
Kal ©” 6a and —— Zim to diſpute it with 
Plato and Ariſtotle. But they 0 groſly miſt 
ken; true Philoſophy is ſomething mbre Noble; ti 
neither the Smoke of an Alembick, nor the Wind 
ings of a Pair of Compaſſes, that can form a Phil 


Jopher. The Experience of Chymiſtry in its Fo! 
ma 
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may indeed reach a Phyſical Certainty, but can 
never come up to a Demonſtration; and the moſt 
accompliſh'd Geometrician, as Ammonius obſerves, Ammon. 
can never pretend to much Wiſdom without being a 8 
Metaphyfcian. True Philoſophy then not being to be 2 
attain'd but by the Knowledge of other Arts and Sci- tibus opus 
cences, there will be requiſite hereunto a ſolid Fudg- % ut ad 
ment, Depth of Thought, great Study, aud much __ 42 
Labour, with ſuitable Degrees of Learning, and a _ poſſit. 
thorough Inſight into all X 4 Parts of Antiquity, I lad. I. 2. 
am, in this Matter, of Plato's Opinion, I call Em 25. Inſt. 
neſs of Mind, Conſtancy, Fidelity, and good ſound da 5 = 
Senſe, true Philoſophy, which is indeed nothing elſe 5» % ie 
than to be a Man of true Reaſon, and true Virtus; e 2a, 
nor does this Secret conſiſt in thoſe ſubtil Refine- i d 
ments of Logick, thoſe new Delicacies of Morality, Plat. E. 
nor in thoſe r1diculous Whims in Phyjicks, which are piſt. ad 
now ſo much alamode. This new Northern Philo- àriſt. 
ſopby, ſo much now in vogue, appears to me very 
falſe, in that, by releaſing the Mind, and freeing 
it from all Fatigne and Labour, it negle&s and con- 
temns thoſe neceſſary Preparations to ſound Reaſon- 
ing and deep Speculation, confining and limiting it 
ſelf to ury unprofitable Operations, which have no- 
thing ſolid and ſubſtantial in them, becauſe not ſup- 
fo ted and maintain'd by Reaſon. Nothing can Jo 
fon WMH wore fantaſtical than to pretend to reduce the gene- 
a), 14! Extent of this Science within the Compaſs of a 
For WY few Experiments and Diſtillation; and by thoſe 
bat WY three Principles of Salt, Sulphyr, and Mercury, 
? 9 ſo fooliſhly to ſearch for that Univerſal Spirit, which 
L utterly Cbimerical. *Tis theſe new Philoſophers, 
with WW the: ſuperficial, half-witted People, that appear thus 

"WH £541nft the ancient Philoſophy, and endeavour to cry 
it down, in order to eſtabliſh a modern Syſtem pre- 
Judicial 10 good Morality, and deſtructive of Religion. 
This is what ought to engage all thoſe that are well 


checked to the ancient Philoſophy, to ſhow themſelves 
þ 


zealous 
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The Preface. 
Siquid in zealous in its Defence, which St. Thomas ſo highly 
ys amr wi a) commends, and which was of ſignal a to 
inveniatur Him in the explaining the Myſteries of our Faith, 
repugnans @nd which was never found to be falſe, but in the 


Fidei, il- {al 
N falſe Uſe that has been made of it. | 
7 Philoſophi& deſumptum, ſed ex ejus abuſu procedere poteſt per Ration 
Defectum : Nam Verum alteri Vero nullo patio repugnare poteſt. St. Thin, 
in Comment, ad Lib. Trin. q. 2. Art. 3, 


This was the principal Reaſon that prevail d on 

me to write of the Philoſophy of Plato and Ariſtotle, 

not out of any Deſign to inſpire into the Men of ow 

Age a vain Spirit of Curioſity, but to teach thoſe 

that are truly faithful, the Uſe which ought to be 

made of Philoſophy in order to render it ſerviceable 

zo our Religion; and to convince them that the 
Knowledge of the Ancients and good Learning, 

ſhowd be the common and ordinary Weapons for a 

' Chriſtian to defeat Error and Impoſture with, Fo 

* Phileſo- this Reaſon * Tertullian heretofore exhorted the 
phari ws Chriſtians of bis Time to furniſh themſelves witl 


"array Philoſophy, for the better xp; the Hereticks that 
7 


Tertul. fetch d their Arguments from it ; and the Emperor 
lib. de Re- + Julian forbad the Study of Learning and Philoſo- 
* phy, becauſe he fear d the Trucrh. Upon the ſame 
t Arnob. P, 5 
I. 1. contra Account St. Baſil compos'd a Homily to engage tht 
Gente. Chriſtians to ſtudy Heathen Books, in order to proft 
= in by their Lights, after the Example of Moles and | 
* Cyril, in Daniel; and St. Cyril againſt Julian, and 
Proleg. f Theodoret in his Hiſtory, and many others of 
contra Ju- the Fathers have done the ſame. This is what | 
= , principally deſign'd in this Work, which J am per. 
EL. 5. Juaded may be of ſome Uſe, conſidering the Circum 
Hiſt Mel. ſtances of Times we live in, Others perhaps ma) 
chien can. be of the ſame Opinion, if, without ſuffering them 
le. x. ſelves to be blinded by the Calnmeſe and Proſperity 
our Religion at preſent enjoys in the moſt flouriſhing 


Condition, they will but refie& uton that N 
an 


The Preface. 
and deflrufive lich of Curioſity that has ſpread it 


ſelf over Germany, and upon that new Spirit of 


Philoſophy which rages throughout the cohole North, 
and diretlly tends to downright Labertiſm. I ww 
not be hereby thought to reprehend the commen- 
dable Labours which many Learngd Men, both in 
England and France, haue beſtow'd in the Study 
of Natural Philoſophy, nor to find the leaſt Fault 
with that Application and Indafliry they have us'd 
daily to enrich with new Experiments ſo neceſſary 
a Science : But this I engage to maintain, that trus 
Philsſopby can never hope to flouriſh, unleſs ſup- 
ported by profound Learning, and a perfect Know- 
ledge of Antiquity. And in this I appeal to what 
has been formerly ſaid by Plutarch, that upon the 
Knowledge of Natural Philoſophy only, tis Pre- 
ſumption to attempt to decide any thing; and thas 
being skuP'd in Logick alone, begets a Spirit of 
Contradicłion, it creates a wrangling litigious Tem- 
per, and diſpoſes a Man to continual Diſputes. 
Io attain to Philoſophy, we muſt begin with Lo- 
gick, and none con underfland Logick well, but he 
that is firſt an excellent Metaphyſician. Theſe ſe- 


veral Parts of Philsfophy do ſo mutually aid and 


offift each other, that 'tis impoſſible to ſeparate 
them, without endangering the Whole. 

This is what may be learn'd from this Work , at 
leaſt from bence it may be plainly ſeen by what De- 
grees Plato and Ariſtotle became ſuch great Philo- 
ſophers. I have begun with the Hiſtory of their 
Perſons, without diſguiſing the leaſt Circumſtance 
of their Lives, the better to repreſent them in 
their own proper Conditions. | have explain'd their 
Method in the Second Part, toſhew how we ought 
to ſtudy them; and in the Third I have diſplay'd 
their Doctrine, not in all the Particulars of it, 
which neither our Language can expreſs, nor the 
nice Palates of this 9 Age reliſh ,, but only 

2 17 
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mong ſt them comparable to Ar 


The Preface. 
in its Principles, in which I have endeavour d 10 
contract my ſelf, that I might not become diſagree- 
able by too dry a Diſcuſſion, as a Treatiſe of this 
Nature might poſſibly be, were it too exaf, I 
proceed to explain in the Fourth Part the Opinions 
the Fathers upon the Doctrine of theſe two Phi 
ſophers, to teach the World what Fudgment, and 


what Uſe ought to be made of them from that of the 


Primitive Chriſtians. I conclude this Work with 
ſome Chriſtian Reflections, that it may be profitable 
to thoſe that fhall read it. And, that none may 


Rr me for the Purity of my Intentions, I de- 
clare that I condemn no Opinions, but ſuch as are 


diſſonant to Religion. 
As the Romans had no n—_ of Merit a- 
iſtotle, I found my 
ſelf oblig'd to draw the Compariſon between two 
Gree ks, in order to make a juſt Oppoſition ;, and ſoto 
quit my general Deſigu of Comparing the Greeks with 
the Romans, which bad at firſt propos d, to let the 
World. ſee that the Romans ſurpaſsd the Greeks 
as far in Matters of Learning, as they did in the 
Power and Succeſs of their Arms, except only in 
Philoſophy, and in that Point Rome muſt give 
the Preference to Athens. 


r 


COMPARISON 


BETWEEN 


Plato and Ariſtotle. 


PART I 
„„ 


The Pro poſition of the Deſign. 


H F Deſign of Drawing a Compariſon 
between Plaro and Ariftorle, is what 
admits of ſo much Difficulty, that 
ſome may poſſibly think it a Raſh and 

Bold Undertaking. For in the Proſecution 

thereof, I ſhall be oblig'd not only to paſs a 


Judgment upon two of the Wiſeſt Men amongſt - 


the Ancients, but likewiſe to determine whe- 
ther the ſeveral Opinions of thoſe Authors who 
have ſpoke of them, are well or ill grounded; 
and 8 the different Palates of every 
Age have truly reliſh'd their Doctrines, or 
not? So that to what Side ſoever I incline, 
I ſhall unavoidably expoſe my ſelf in Form- 
ing a Judgment 3 to that of ſo many 
Great Men; which will undoubtedly require 
more Labour and Trouble than I at firſt 


Y 3 pro- 


A Compariſon of 
propos'd. But when I do but conſider what 
a Crowd of Commentators have for theſe two 
Thouſand Years fill'd our Libraries with an 
infinite Number of Volumes, I cannot be per- 
ſuaded that I am able to add any Thing to 
what they have already writ; and therefore ſhall 
content my ſelf barely to give an Impartial 
Account : 1. Of the Merit of Plato and Ari. 
ſlotle, and whatever relates to their Perſons, 
2, Of their Method. 3. Of their Doctrine. 
And laſtly, Of the various Opinions the Learn. 
ed have entertain'd of their Works ; and the 
different Eſteem their Sects have met with in 
every Age. g 

It may be ſaid indeed, that thus to Treat of 
Ancient Philoſophy and Philoſophers, is not 
according to the Humour of the Times, in 
which Novelty ſo much prevails, and New 
Theories are only in Vogue ; nor according to 
the Taſte of the Wits of the preſent Age, who 
are all for Schemes of Philoſophy of their own 
drawing, for Hypotheſes after their own Faſhion: 
For never certainly were there before ſeen ſo 
many Maxims of Morality, ſo many Methods 
of Logick, and Syſtems of Phyficks. But not- 
withſtanding all this, there are ſtill left ſome 
Perſons of ſuch Free and Generous Spirits, as 
not to be Byaſs'd by theſe common Pre judices, 
who have no. Diſguſt of Antiquity, but ac- 
knowledge the Truth, under whatſoever Colours 
it appears. | | 

It is no {mall Difficulty, in a Deſign of this 
Importance, to know how exa&hy to diftin- 
pou the Intereſts of our Religion, from the 

axims of the Sects that bear the Names of 
theſe Two Great Men ; and to examine into 
the Good or Ill Uſe the Primitive Chriſtians 
made of the Prophane Reaſonings of n z 
g i | * 
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and at the ſame Time to preſerve entire and in- 
violable, that Veneration which is due to thoſe 
Fathers of the Church, who borrow'd their Ar- 
guments from Paganiſm, to uphold Chriſtianity, 
and to ſupport the Articles of our Faith. For 
to ſucceed in an Attempt of this Nature, it 
will be requiſite, that we have firſt a compleat, 
perfect and profound Knowledge of their Do- 
ctrines. And this will oblige me to enter upon 
this Diſcuſſion with the greateſt Circumſpection, 
and to advance no farther in ſo nice a Point, 
than I think neceſſary for the clearing of my 
Subject. | 
To write with any Agreeableneſs, on a 
Matter ſo dry and barren as Philoſophy, may be 
another . Difficulty , conſidering the delicate 
Taſte the Men of this Age have, even to 
Exceſs. It is in vain for an Author to pre- 
tend to make his Works acceptable, by the 
Importance of the Things he Treats about, 
unlefs he affect the Reader with ſome Addi- 
tional Pleaſure. But I am ſenſible, that I 
neither can, nor indeed ought to Study the 
Beauties of Language, upon a Subject ſo Grave, 
which will of it ſelf afford another Sort of 


„r 


, Pleaſure, perhaps not leſs entertaining. For 
5 it cannot but be very delightiul, to 2 how 
5 large a Progreſs Humang. Reaſon can make, 
. when only guided by her own Light. No Per- 
1 ſon certainly ever carried it ſo high as Plato and 


Ariſtotle, and yet was their Sight ſo dim upon 
is ſeveral Proſpects, that the Errors into which 

they are fall'n, for want of the Light of Faith, 
* are alone ſufficient to abate the Pride of Man. 
of And this at leaſt may be one Advantage to be 
to gather d from this Difcourſe. I hope alſo, that 
what I ſhall ſay of the Doctrine ot theſe Two 
Philoſophers, will not prove altogether uſeleſs 
d | 1 and 


A Compariſon of | 
and unprofitable, to thoſe who are too much 
prepoſſeſs d with the Fancy of new Opinions. 
But before IT ſpeak any Thing of the perſonal 
Merit of Plato and Ariſforle, "twill be proper to 
ſearch a little into the Riſe and Progreſs of Phi- 
loſophy, and conſider the State and Condition it 


was in, when theſe two Great Men firſt appear d 
in the World. TED 


Cnae. II. 
Of the Birthof PHILOSOPHT, 


and of its State and Condition before 
Plato and Ariſtotle. N ſer 


* Philoſophy which J intend to ſpeak mor 
of, is not that which now a-days makes ¶ twe 
ſo much Noiſe in the World with. its Diſputes, W Gro 
which are mingled with unneceſſary Heat and WWGec 
Paſſion. The Wiſdom which Ar:/tozle and Plato Wmuc 
admird, avoided all Conteſts, and fix'd it ſelf MW tool 
ſolely upon the Truth. The Univerſal Principles, ¶ com 
upon which it form'd its Precepts, was good con: 
Senſe, which ſerv'd as a Guide to Govern and thei 
Direct the Outward, and Inſtruct the Inward Werol 
Man: It alone trac'd Things up to their WM * 
proper Fountains ; it taught Reaſon to be ſub da 
ject to certain Rules, by which it might con- tber 
firm and ſtrengthen it ſelf againſt all Doubt, Mirſt 
Error and Opinion, and continue conſtant and W* Cl 
unſhaken in its Notion of Things, and calm {vr 
that Natural Inquietude that fo inceſſantly tor- Into 
ments the Mind. And in fine, it bent itſelf 

wholly to render Man Happy, by diſcovering 
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to him the Principles of Things, and ſhewing Felix qui 
him how they did Originally Exiſt. So that P* e: 
all Sciences this is the moſt Noble, the moſt fiene *. 8 
Profitable, and the moſt Advantagious to Man- , virg. 


kind I. 1. Georg. 


Though the Original of this Philoſophy be 
obſcure, and we have no certain Account of 
its Birth and Nativity, yet all are agreed that 
the Greeks were the firſt Philoſophers in the 
World. Not but that other Nations which 
were before them, had a Knowledge of ſome 
Parts of Philoſophy, which, according to the 
Nature and Situation of their Country, Neceſ- 
ity, the firſt Miſtreſs of all Sciences, had in- 
ſtructed them in, as their ſeveral Occaſions 
requir'd. Thus the * Ag yprians began to ob- * Per fgu- 
ſerve the Ebbs and Flows of the Mile, and to 745 Anima- 
Prognoſticate every Year the Fruitfulneſs or 4 # 
Barrenneſs of their Land. And, to make a „ 1 
more equal Dividend of their Harveſts, be- effinxerunt, 
tween thoſe Perſons who had Cultivated the wt anti- 
Ground, they invented the firſt Principles of qui _ 
Geometry. And as that Nation was very j,mare 
much given up to Superſtition, their Prieſts monimenta 
took the Advantage of their Weakneſs, and /xis im- 
compos'd a Religion of a Sort of Theology, pref w— 
confounded with Variety of Myſteries, of which Cor. Tac. 
their Figures and Hieroglyphicks give us but a 
zrols Idea. 

The Aſhrians, who liv'd in a large open 
campaign Country, having nothing to hinder 
them from contemplating the Stars, were the 
iſt that obſerv'd their Motions. And the 
* Chaldeans, who were, amongſt theſe People, « %% 
wrt of Philoſophers, turn'd this Speculation cog aitione 


nto an Art of Foretelling things to come. In fromm, 
ſolertiaque 
ingeniorum antecellunt. Cic. de Divinat. lib. 1. 


fine, 
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Phernices, fine, the Phenicians, who were near the Seq 


qui mar drew another conſiderable Advantage from 
prepole- this Knowledge of the Stars; by obſerving 


If: Gre. thoſe more particularly, whoſe Courſes might 
ciæ, memo · be of Uſe to them in Navigation: In which 
ran: qua ab they ſucceeded ſo well, that they were the firſ 
e that found out, that there was a fix d Point to- 


ac cepère 


Cor. Tae. Wards the Pole, by which Pilots might ſecureh I f 


| Dui fidunt Steer. Ee 


duce e. All theſe People were acquainted with theſe W x 

0 nee in things only from Experience and Obſervation, I th 

alto Arat. naving not yet reduc'd the Knowledge = 50 
apud Tull. had acquir'd into any Precepts. Tis pretended, 

| Mercurius Triſmegiſtus, and Orpheus the Philoſo- * 

pher, of which the firſt was an Egyptian, the e-W the 

Laert, 1.1. Cond a Thractian, were the firſt that began to otþ 

c. 1. eſtabliſh any Rule in the Sciences; but Orphen, Tt 


Oris. core, according to Origen, is very falſe ; and the pre n 


CelC tended Work of Triſmegiftus is Iook d upon by 5 


the Wiſe Men of later Ages, as ſuppoſititious W or 
That likewiſe which is ſaid of Zoroaftres, King i n 
of the Ba@rians, and Vulcan the Son of King ver 
Laert. I. I. Mlus, whom Sorion mentions in Laertius, that gh 
* they were more ancient than Orpbeus and Irie yr. 
megiſtus, appears to me ſo Fabulous, that I che 
- ſay nothing to it. As for the Fews, who wat _ 
Fae without difpute the firſt Wiſe Men, being ti eh 
ſaper lig- firſt People in the World; they, tis plain, cor his 
ais, d cedro find themſelves wholly to the Study of thel 
que ef in Religion, without the leaſt Application to Phi 


. informs us, That * Solowon was a great Natws 
& diſſeruie lift ; and that he had the moſt perfect Knowledge 
de jumen- of Plants and Animals, but it tells us not of any 


{i 6 2» thing that he left behind him in Writing an 
reptilibus cerning this Knowledge. 


& piſeibus, The Original therefore of Philoſophy cue Nn 
Reg: c. 4 not to be taken higher than the =_ l fuſt 
22 | | 
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Tales and Pyrbhagorat. who began to make a 

publick and open Profeſſion of it. Thales was 

1 Phenician, but dwelling at Miletum, the Ca- 

pital City of Jonia, was calld the Mileſian: 

'Tis beliey'd, that he deriv'd from the AÆgypti- 

ans his Elements of Geometry and Aſtronomy. 

St, Auſtin aſſures us, That he took the Principles 

of his Philoſophy from the Works of Homer. 

Ke was the firſt that obſery'd the Solſtices and SJ acceſ- 
Fquinoxes, and that diſcover'd to the Phenicians ſum dfeſ- 
the Revolution of the little Bear about the 7. _ 
Pole. He taught, that Water was the firſt A — 
Principle of all Things, and that Humidity was decuir. 

the Univerſal Cauſe of Generation; he was call'd Lib. de 

the firſt Wiſe Man amongſt the Greeks. Thoſe , Por: 
others, to whom the People ſoon after gave that d Galt 
Title, left behind them ſome Reflections up- cnfare 
o Morality, of which Laertius has made a omni. 
{mall Collection, but without the leaſt Order ha = 
or Connexion. Pherecydes, who was a Syrian, 
was the firſt that writ concerning the Uni- 

verſal Principle of Nature: Pythagoras was his 

Scholar, and Thales was made Heir to his 

3 gs, which Pherecydes fent him Juſt before 

e died. . 
Auaximander, who ſtudied under Thales, en- Her. 2. 
nch'd himſelf with new Obſervations, ſuch as anos 1 
his Maſter had already made; he diſtinguiſh'd Hiſt. Aftr 
the Four Elements, he plac'd the Earth in the 


JEentre of the Univerſe, and by this Situation 


was the Firſt that made up a Syſtem of the 
World. His Knowledge likewiſe extended ſo 
far as to make a Computation of the Bigneſs of 
the Sun and Moon, and to meaſure the true 
Viſtance between the Farth and thoſe two 
great Luminaries. So that by this diſtinct 
knowledge of the Nature of Things which he 
liſt taught, he merited among the Greeks — 

5 | Title 
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Title of the Founder of Philoſophy. Pythayy | 

ras, arriv'd to the ſame Glory in Traly; and we 45 

cannot but own, that in this firſt Age which 

paſs d between Pythagoras and Plato, and which 

was truly the Age of the Birth of Philoſophy, 

this Science made a greater Progreſs in [tah 

than in Greece, becauſe the Pythagoreans ſearch!{ 

farther into the Reaſons of Natural Thing, 

their Method, or rather their Temper and Con- 
ſtitution being more proper for ſuch deep En- 

quiries. 7 . mT 

Ex Laer, Pythagoras was of Samos, he begun his Study 
lib. 8. under a certain Grammarian call'd Hermodama, 
Cic. 5 This Maſter inſpir d him with a very firong 
Apu!. 1. Deſire to advance and improve the Sciences; 
Flor. A, but by Reaſon that the Tyrant Polycrates, who 
Gellius then reign'd at Samos, had rais'd a Perſecution 
Pods againſt the Men of Learning, Pythagoras wa 
in vit. py}. forc d to fly his Country; and having ſtay d ſome 
thag. time in Lesbos, where he ſtudied under Phere- 
cycles, he came at laſt and ſettled in Izaly, in the 

City of Crotona near Tarentum, which Retreat 

was ſo agreeable to him, that after his Retum 

out of AÆgypt, he ſpent the Reſidue of his Lie 

there. He was a Man of great Parts, of a very 
venerable Air; his Gravity gain'd him Reſpett, 

and by that Natural Auſterity which was in him, 

he eaſily perſuaded his Scholars to Frugality, 

which he recommended to them above all thing 

Hie had got ſuch an Authority and Command 
over them, that his Advice was look upon as 
Rule which they ought to ſubſcribe to; and when 
he had decided any thing, it admitted of no 
more Diſpute. So that his Reputation and Cha 
racter was ſoon ſpread abroad, and paſs d from 
Crotona to Tarentum, and from Tarentum into 
Lucania and Etruria, and from thence to Rome in 
the Reign of Tarquinius the Firſt, 


He 
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He had learn'd from Pherecydes and the Pherecdes 
"WW #eyptians, that the Soul was Immortal; but 97 Pri 
4 this firſt Knowledge was but confus'd and 2, . 
mtricate, he was at a great Trouble to conceive, minum ef 
„ the Soul could exiſt after its Separation ſempiter- 
p from the Body. So that he choſe rather to be- IO * 
ere that it paſs'd into the Bodies of other“ 
Animals; than to perſuade himſelf that it cou'd 
have any Exiſtence in a State diſtinct and in- 
dependent of all Matter. This Reaſon, in 
Conjunction with ſome others, put him upon 
eſtabliſhing that Opinion of the Metenipſyc hoſit, 
or Tranſmigration of Souls, and upon introdu- 
cng that Cuſtom of not eating Fleſh, and of 
not uſing it in their Sacrifices. He contracted 
great Correſpondence with the Fews in thoſe 
Voyages he made into Ag ypr. Joſepbus aſſures Joſeph. 
ws, that he had a Few for his Maſter. Theozio- ont Api- 
jt ſays, that he was Circumcis'd ; and Cle- 14 — 
mens Alexandrinus tells us but without any Clem Alex. 
Grounds, That in the Opinion of ſome Wite Strom. 
Men in his Time, he paſs'd for the Prophet Eze- lib. 31. 
el. Without Diſpute he had ſome Communi 1, 133 
ation and Intercourſe with the Book of Genejis, prefac in 
ind had read over thoſe other Eooks of Moſes ; Ezcch. 


was undoubtedly trom reading this facred 
—Wiltorian, that he took the Lea or thoſe ſym- 
Wh bolical and figurative Expreiſions which he made 
th e of to ſet off his Philoſophy. © For he was 
g ;{W-uaded , according to the Opinion of the 


i tians, that to expoſe the Truth naked to 
e View of the People, was to profane it. Num- 


* ers were the common and ordinary Symbols, 
4 which he expreſs d his Opinions, and that 
* ſterious Signification which he put upon 


tem, made his Doctrine appear more profound 
Man it really was. He made Numbers the 
keelary Ingredients in all he thought, and 
all 


A Compariſon of 
all he ſaid, ſo that he eſtabliſh'd this as the 
fundamental Maxim of his Philoſophy , un 
That Unity was the Principle of the Generatio 
of all Things; and Plurality of the Corruption 
He held likewiſe, That Man was not Form! 


but by the Agreement of certain Number; M 
That his Virtue and Health was nothing but 200 
pure Harmony, and that his Diſeaſes might be wh 
cur'd by the Conformity of certain Sounds with the 
the Degrees of each Diſtemper. In ſhort, hu Nat 
Mind was ſo full with this Conceit of Number Pri: 
and Harmony, that he invented Notes, and fl 4» 
certain Meaſure in Muſick from the repeatei frſt 
Strokes of a Hammer upon an Anvil.; and ther pou 
is nothing more remarkable in all the ancien ind 
Philoſophy, than Pythagoras his Harmony of th Ato 
Spheres. dect 
His Scholars were not permitted to talk of equ- 
theſe Myſteries, till after Five Years continul wha 
Silence. He was the firſt that Taught th Nat 
Principles of Phy/icks, which is the true Natu{ the 
ral Philoſophy. He diſcover'd the Qualities off than 
each Element, the Figure of their Bodies, th b, 
Rotundity of the Earth, and the Autipodes; bf Log 
diſtinguiſhd the Seaſons, and obfſery'd thi whit 
Difference between the Diurnal and Annu Min 
Courſe of the Sun, and how the Moon bor der 
row'd her Light from the Sun, that Fountain off Met 
Heat. But this Wiſe Man had fo involv'd hung Lb 
ſelf in the Meditation of theſe new Science tural 
that he left nothing behind him in Writing, I rin 
this was no hindrance to his School, wid B. 
was the moſt Flouriſhing that ever was in t lo 
World, both before and after his Death. Thi dg; 
moſt Celebrated of his Scholars were Ocellu of ute 


Lucania, Timæus of Locris, Arcytas of Taremuſ than 
Philolaus of Crotona, Parmenides and Zenon Ua 
Eleates, and Meliſſus of Samos, Theſe Lean Lgi 


Met 
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Men took the pains to digeſt their Maſter's Pre- 

ts into a Method, and commit them to wri- 
ting, of which they compos'd a Body of Phi- 
pſophy, of which we have nothing now left but 
1few {catter'd Fragments. 

It is true, that Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Xe- 
nphanes, Heraclitus, Archelaus, and Democritus, 
48 ſucceeded Anaximander in Greece, applied 
themſelves very induſtriouſſy to the Study of 
Nature. Anaxagoras taught, That the firſt 
Principle of all Things was Matter uncreated. 
Anaximenes believd that *twas Air, becauſe the 
firſt Principle ought to be pure and uncom- 
pounded. Heraclitus afhrm'd that *twas Fire, 
ind Democritus was of Opinion, that *twas 
Atomes. Thus the Philoſophers of theſe two 
dects, which were the Firſt in the World, 
equally gave themſelves up to the Study of 
whatever was moſt ſecret, and moſt obſcure in 
Nature. In which, as I have before obſerv'd, 
the Sect of Pythagoras made a greater Progreſs 
than that of Thales and Anaximander , tor Ocel- 
us, Archytas and Zenon torm'd the Principles of 
Logick. Zenon compos'd Three Books, in 
which he diſtinguith'd the Orations of the 
Mind and Intellects; Archytas diſpos d the Or- 
der of the Categories, and Ocellus invented the 
Method of Definitions. Linus, Parmenides, 
n £2:lolaus and Melifſus applied themſelves to Na- 
a tural Philoſophy, of which they invented the 
Principles. | 

But atter all, Thales, Pythagoras, and their 
Cholars, apply'd themſelves only to the Know- 
kdge of Things Natural. Their Study was li- 
mted and confin d; tor it extended no farther 
than to obſerve the Courſe of the Stars, the 
Qualities of the Elements, and the Rules of 
Logick, Geometry, Muſick, and Phyſick $ 

an 
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and though they had compos'd a Sort of Nel. 
ion in the Honour of their Gods, yet they 
ad not given any Precepts for the Regulation 
of Manners, the Glory of which was reſervd 
for Socrates. This Part of Philoſophy, the moſt 
important of all, was not known before that 
excellent Philoſopher appear'd in the World; 
nor will it be improper in this Place to obſerye 
by what Steps he arriv'd to it, and by what 
Degrees he aroſe to that Height of Honour, 2 
to be ſtyl'd by the Oracle at Delphos, the Wiſeſt 
of Men. | I 
Er Ari. . Socrates was born in a Village of Artica, of 
ſtoph. Plat. Parents not inconſiderable; he had a Geniu 
Xenoph. proper to all Sciences, and ſucceeded wonder: 
Cic. Elian. fully in all; but more particularly adapted to 
a XIE Eloquence ; for there was no Cauſe ſo bad, 
ale but he cou'd ſet it off with fo fair a Gloſß as to 
A 4% em- make it appear Good; which oblig'd the Gover- 
22 2 nours of the Republick to forbid him teaching 
woribus Rhetorick. He no leſs excell'd in Poetry; 
Philoſophia for as tis thought that Lelius and 2 had 
manevit. their Shares in making the Comedies of Terence, 
HI ſo tis believ'd that Socrates had his in the Tra 
view Eg» gedies of Euripides. The manner of the Phi 
1:2, 2. loſophers in his Time was to travel up and 
de Socrar, down, to learn in ſeveral what they cou'd not 
acquire in one Country alone. But Socrates 
lovd Repoſe and Meditation, and thought 
that there was a great deal of Time ſpent in 
travelling abroad, which might be employ'l 
to better Advantage at home; however, in 
Compliment to his Maſter Archelaus, he went 
with him to Samos to bear him Comps 
ny, and to Delphos to conſult the Oracle d 

Apollo, | 


He 
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He never propos'd his Opinions, but as ſo 
wahy Doubts and Like al ;-, yet he clear'd 
them by Compariſons fo 

the Truth ſo plain and evident, that it became 


— 
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amiliar, that he made 


as it were the very Object of our Senſes, and 


yet leſt to every one the Pleaſure of Convicti- 
on, himſelf at the ſame time not ſeeming to 
think upon it. For this Reaſon he cou'd not 
bear with the Doctrine of Heraclitus. He faid 
that that Philoſopher decided too much, and 


that his manner of texcbing was dry, obſcure, © 


and unpleaſant. Socrates 
very Reverſe; he never diſputed, never de- 


| nied, never aſſented to any thing openly ; 


and, under this Uncertainty, he always ſhow'd 
a ſubmiiſive tractable Temper, covering the 
Force and Vigour of his own Abilities under 
the Diſguiſe ot an apparent Simplicity and an 
unaffected Plainneſs, and concealing with Plea- 
ſure and Delight his own Parts and Ingenuity, 
that he might diſcover to the World thoſe of o- 
ther Men. When he ſaw any one perverſe and 
obſtinate in his Temper, he always faded with 
him, and made uſe of his Reaſons, that he 
** diſpoſe him the more readily to hearken 
to 


is own, and ſuffer himſelf to be perſuaded. 


Though he was the wiſeſt Man of his Age, yet 
he dreaded nothing more than to paſs for a 


is Method was the. 


wiſe Man. Plutarch ſays, that he made Pro- Plut. in 
feſſion of knowing nothing, and affected ſome- Apolog. 


times a pretended Ignorance; ſo that ſeeming 
m all appearance willing to be taught himſelt, 
be inſenſibly engag'd all thoſe that heard him 
to ſubmit to his Inſtructions. But to come near- 
er his Character; he commonly begun his 
Entertainments with flattering and cajoling 
Diſcourſes, with the intricate Windings and 
Jurnings of affected Queſtions without — 

2 rut 


Socrat. 
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Drift or Deſign, always asking Advice of ot 
Sxcrates before he gave his own 25 when be b 
r oblig'd thoſe with whom he diſcours d to 

ee, declare their Sentiments, he drew Conſ 
cere ſolebat from them to his own Advantage; and led 
eorum opi- them on by Degrees from one Abſurdity to 2. 
2% nother till they perceiv d their Error, and then 
ebe he ſhow'd them the Path they ſhou d tread in, 
Cic. de and what Methods they ſhou'd take for the Dif: 
Fin. cover y of the Truth. 
Rhetorum His Converſation was always very agrees. 
omniuaw ble; for he had a wonderful Art in diſguiſing 
exagitator things, and diverting People with their own 
$5 Faults; upon which Account an Irony, which 
Was fo familiar and natural to him, did him 
admirable Service, eſpecially againſt the 8 
phiſts, whom he lov'd to banter and ridicule; 
for they were a ſort of People, as he himſelf 
us'd to ſay, of a very vitiated Palate in al 
things. The Ignorance he affected, when in 
Company with them, was a Mark of his Con. 
tempt of them; for when he convers'd with 
Men of Senſe and Reaſon, he chang'd his man- 
ner of Behaviour, and transform'd himſelf a 
it were into their Humour, that he might dive 
—_— cu. into their Thoughts. His greateſt Excel 
K * conſiſted in this complaiſant Deportment, 10 
rigide in- that he always perſuaded, becauſe he always 


nocentia, pleas d. 
contemptor 


gratiarum & divitiarum. Tit. lib. de Pore. cat. 1. 39. Hiſt, 


To this Delicacy and Exquiſiteneſs of Diſps 
ſition, which was peculiar to him, he hal 
Joyn'd the ſublimeſt Virtues ; an extraordint 

ry Courage, a firm unſhaken Reſolution d 
Mind to ſupport and maintain his Advice, when 
he thought it uſeful to the Publick; an 5 
- nel 
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neſty not to be corrupted, an Integrity ſo diſ- 
intereſted, as not to be hiaſs d by Preſents from 
the greateſt Perſons of Quality; to which in- 
imitable Perfections he added thoſe of Fruga- 
lity, Moderation, Patience, Evenneſs of Tem- 
per, and above all, a Contempt of Death be- 
yond Example. For he treated thoſe that Secrates 
condemn d him, as if he had been himſelf their in judicio 
Judge, and had the ſole Determination of their gefallt 
Lives and Fortunes. The Curioſity of natu- 7,7," ſup- 
ral Things which bad ſo much entertain'd o- plex & re- 
ther Philoſophers, did not in the leaſt affect * ſel ma- 
him; his principal Employment and particu- . 
lar Profeſſion was to inſtruct Men how to live „idereur 
well; which he did to the laſt Minute of his ee Judi- 
Life, as well by his Example as his Doctrine. m. Cie. 
*It is true indeed he had ſome ſcandalons Af . 5 Ger 
perſions caſt upon him at Athene, and was pub- contempſit 
lickly ridicul'd and ſported with upon the r carerer 
Theatre by the Wit of Arifophanes ; but the _— 
Corruption of the Times and Humours of the - = cn 
People, which could not behold Merit fo © © © # 
tranſcendent without Obloquy and Detraction, 
had fo authorizd this Licentiouſneſs of the 
Stage, that there was no Virtue ſecure, at leaſt 
that of Socrates, though pure and unblemiſh'd, 
cou'd not eſcape the Cenſures. It was under 
ſuch a Maſter as this that Plato ſtudied Philoſo- 
phy, and perfected himſelf in thoſe elevated 
Precepts of Morality, which Socrates had in- 
nch'd him with; and this was the State and 
Condition of Philoſophy, when Plato firſt ap- 


ply'd himſelf to it, and when Ariſtorle was born. 
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Cuna vp. Bt: -- 
The Perſon of Plato. 


EVER was any Man born in a more 
| lucky Time for Learning than Plat, 
He received his Birth at that famous City of 
Athens, the moſt flouriſhing that ever was for 

Men of Letters, at a Period when all the Sc 

ences ſhone forth with greater Luſtre than ever 

they had done before. He was a Perſon of 2 

vaſt Soul, and of very great Cy; being 
deſcended by his Father's fide from Royal An- 

ceſtors, and by his Mothers from Solon; which 

laſt was a Pedigree much more honourable 
than a long Genealogy of Kings. *Tis repor- 
Þlatenem ted that his Mother conceivd him by the 
_—_— Strength of Imagination, after ſhe had once 
pre _ ſeen the Statue of Apollo; which made ſome 
dicunt, cum believe that he was his Son, becauſe he was 
quedem ſomewhat like that Statue. Laertius, Apulius, 
mere and St. Ferom againſt Jovinian, mention this 
dee /« Opinion, which Origen looks upon as a meer 
miſcuiſſet. Fable, in his Firſt Book againft Celſus. But 
Apol. I. 1. the Greeks, who love to be medling in every 
_ thing, are not content with this ; but tell us, 
if we will give them any Credit, that a Swam 

of Bees came one Day, and ſettled on Plau 

Cradle, and diſtill'd their Honey on his Lis; 

which they look'd upon as a lucky Omen, and 

from thence concluded that he would be the 

moſt eloquent Man of his Age; as if it wer 

a common thing amongſt them, for the Birtb 

of great Perſons to be ſignaliz d by ſome mira 


culous Circumſtance, 


How 
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Plato and Ariſtotle. 
However true or falſe the Particulars of Pla- 
tos Nativity might be, this is certain, that he was 
educated with great Care in all thoſe Exerciſes 
which are generally taught Perſons of that Qua- 
lity ; he learn'd Grammar, Mathematicks, Mu- 
ſick and Painting. In his firſt Years he had a 
mighty Genius and Love for Poetry, and com- 
pos d ſeveral Odes and Tragedies, which were 
much valued and eſteem d. In compoſing 
thoſe Odes and Dithyrambicks which he made 
in Honour of Bacchus, he then firſt contracted 
the Habit of uſing that fort of Cadence, which 
we ſo frequently meet with in his Works: E- 
lian ſays, that he made Heroick Verſes too; 
but finding them not equal in Force to thoſe 
of Homer, he burnt them. In ſhort, he fol- 
low'd theſe ſort of Studies till about the twen- 
tieth Year of his Age; at which time he began 
to hear Socrates with great Induſtry and Appli- 
cation. This Maſter,” then ſo celebrated, had 
a particular Talent at forming great Men. 
Criton, Ariftippus, Cebes, Nenophon, Simias, and 
Euclid of Megara, were all his Scholars at that 
very tune. But having obſerv'd in Plato quick- 
er natural Parts, and a ſprightlier Genius than 
in others, he was mightily taken with him. 
He advis'd him to read Homer often; and *twas 
by reading this Author that Hato brought him- 
ſelf to conceive, and ſpeak things in a lofty, 
fluent, and agreeable manner; for twas then 
a receiv'd Maxim, amongit Men of Learning, 
that there was no Knowledge to: be got with- 
out reading Homer, and no reading him without 
admiring him. | 7 
Socrates being accuſed by the ill Practices of 
Auytus and Melitus his Lnemies, and made Pri- 
ſoner, Plato rais d a conſiderable Sum of Mo- 
ney to procure his Releaſe. with luis Judges and 
& It , his 
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his Accuſers; but the Cabal was too power- 
ful, and their Tempers poiſon'd with too much 
Malice and Rancour to accommodate the Bu- 
fineſs Wherefore finding there was no other 
Remedy, he took the Boldneſs to harangue it 
himſelf before the People, in Juſtification of 
his Maſter's Innocency and Conduct. The 
Beginning of his Oration had ſo much mov d 
his Auditory, that the Magiſtrates fearing a 
Tumult, filenc'd him, being willing to ſatisfie 
the cruel Deſire of thoſe that endeavour d to 
deſtroy Socrates: which they did without much 
Difficulty, under fo corrupted a Government 
as that was of thirty Tyrants, who had made 
themſelves Maſters of the Common-wealth, 
but were ſoon after turn d out by Thrafibulus, 

The Philoſophers that were then at Arhen: 
were ſo alarm'd at the Death of Socrates, that 
moſt of them fled from the City to avoid the 
Injuſtice and Cruelty of the Government. 
Plato retir'd to Megara, a City of Achaia, to 
carry on his Study of Philoſophy under Euclide, 
who liv'd in that City, and was one of Socra- 
res his firſt Scholars. From Megara he went to 
Cyrene to be taught by a great Mathematician, 
nam'd Theodorus, with whom he compleated 
himſelf in the Knowledge of that Science. 

But as nothing cou'd ſatisfie his Thirſt after 
Knowledge, he made a Voyage into Italy to 
have a Conference with Eurytus, Philolaus, and 
Archytas the ſecond of that Name; all which 
were at that time the moſt celebrated of the 
Followers of Pythagoras, whoſe Doctrine was 
now become famous in Greece; and having 
div'd into the moſt profound and myſterious 
Secrets of the Pyzhagorean Philoſophy, he pat 
fed from thence into Egypt to learn the Theo 
logy of their Prieſts, Euripides, who wy & 
The | Sh long 
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long with him in this Voyage, falling ſick in 
Egypt, oblig d Plato to ſtay a great while in 
Ke Parts, which gave him Leiſure and Op- 
portunity to ſtudy the Religion, and Myſteries 
of the Ægyptians. He bad: likewiſe ſome Com- 
munication with the Books of Moſes, by means 
of the Fews, who were very numerous in X- 
z after the Captivity. Clemens Alexandrinus img de 
ures us, that he ftudied under one Sechs- | — 5 
pbis, a learned Man of Heliopolis, who was a firom.  * 
ew. And * St. Auſtin once believ d that Plato Nannulli 
ad ſome Conferenee with the Prophet Fere- e 
my in his Voyage to Agypt; but having made eg 
an exact t Computation of the time, he found set in 
that that Prophet was dead above threeſcore um 


Years before Flaro came into gypr. Ms : e _ 
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This Philoſopher having. underftood the moſt 
ſecret Myſteries of the Zzgyptians, had the Cu- 

| rioſity to travel into Feria to conſult with the 
Magi about the Religion of that Country, de- 
0 ſigning to go even to the Indies, and give a 

| Viſit to the Brachmans to learn their Manners 
and Cuſtoms ; but he was prevented by the 
Wars in Aſia, which had begun to divide all 
Greece, ſo that he was oblig d to return to 4- 
thens, The moſt honourable Profeſſion at that 
time amongſt the Azbenians, was the teaching 
ot Philoſophy, which Plato, as ſoon as he ar- 
rivd there, undertook, and in a very little 
while drew many after him. He ſet up his 
School in the Academy juſt without the City, 
which Place afterwards gave the Name to his 
Sect. Iſocrates was one of the firſt that brought 
Haro into Repute; they had contracted a ve- 
ry intimate Friendſhip with one another, 
. La- 


| 
4 
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Laertins makes mention of a Debate theſe Iwo 
Great Men had in a Country-Houſe, upon the 
Subject of Poetry; but this Diſcourſe has not 
reach'd our Time. Y IIMUTIG 
The Prodigies which happen'd in Sicily at 
the Conflagration of Mount Atra, ſo ſur- 
priz'd and confounded all the Philoſophers at 
Athens, that Plato left his School to ſatisſie his 
Curioſity, in a Matter ſo extraordinary and 
unaccountable. He went into the Iſland, to 
obſerve, as near as he coud, the principal Con- 
cave of that Prodigious Fire, which ſome- 
times broke forth with dreadſul Violence. 
Dionyſius the Tyrant reign'd then at Syracuſe, 
he was a very Ill Man; Cicero give us his 
Character in one Word, for he tells us, that 
after he had Robb'd a Temple, out of his own 
Cum fa Country, and was returning by Sea to Hei) 
num Loris With a Proſperous Gale, he ſaid to his Com- 
expilaſſet, pamons, Ion fee, my Friends, how the Godle favun 
navigabat Sacrilege. Piato went to ſee him, and inſtead 
Syatuſs5, of Flattering him, as his Courtiers did; he ſe- 
verely reprovd him for the Diſorders of bis 
mum cur- Court, and with ſuch an Air of Authority, that 
ſum tene - the Tyrant was ſurpriz d; and not being us d 
2 vage to hear ſuch diſagreeable Truths, grew enrag d 
l, 2. With the Philoſopher, and wou 'd have put him 
Jona+ to Death, but that Oion and Ariſtomenes, at that 
Diis im- time the Favourites of that Prince, and former- 
ee _ ly Plato's Scholars, interceeded in behalf of the 
7.5% Philoſopher, and fo fav'd his Life. Diony/ws 


detur ſa- n 5 
crilegis. was content to deliver him into the Hands of 


I. 3. de an Envoy of the Lacedemonians, who were then 
Nat, Peor. at War with the Athenians. This Envoy touch 
| ing upon the Coaſt of AÆgina, ſold him tor a 
Slave to a Merchant of Cyrene, who as ſoon 4s 
he had boughthun, ſent him away to Azbens. 
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Some time after, he made a Second Voyage 
into Italy, in the Reign of Dionyſius the Younger, 
who ſent Dion, his Miniſter and Favourite, to 
invite him to Court, and to teach him the Art 
of Governing his People well. Plato accepted 
of the Invitation, and went with a Deſign to 
Inſpire this Prince with Notions more mild 
and gentle, than thoſe that had been infus'd 
into his Father; and to incline him to that 
Form of Government which he himſelf had 
contrivid, and of which has left us the Prin- 
cipal Maxims in his Book of the Common- 
wealth. But the great Correſpondence Dion 
had contracted with this Philoſopher, 'rais'd 
ſome Jealouſy in the Tyrant. Dion was diſ- 
gracd, and Plato ſent back again to Athens. Platon 
Din being admitted into Favour again with /*'**i2 
his Maſter, perſuaded him to recal Plato; Dio. pia, 
mfc receiv d him with all the Marks of Good tyr annus, 
Will and Friendſhip, that a Great Prince cou'd vittatam 
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give. He ſent out a very fine Galley to meet 27 mi- 


ſet obviam; 


him, and went himſelf in a magnificent Cha- ipſe que- 
not, attended with all his Court, to receive drigis a/- 
him: But his ſuſpicious Humour, and uneven bis egredi- 
Temper, hurry d him into his former Miſtruſt. „, pin. 
Plato was indeed offended at it, and complain'd; 1 jon 4 5 
Diongſus incens'd at thoſe Complaints, reſolv'd 
his Death; but Archytas, who had great Inte- 
reſt with the Tyrant, being inform'd of it by 2e. 
Dion, beg'd Pardon for the Philoſopher ; which — 
the Tyrant granted, and Plato was permitted to lum, verum 
retire, a etiam ani- 


lian wou d perſwade us, that Plato taught © 
Dion the Secret how to Diſpatch the Tyrant, fer 9 of 
and deliver the People from Oppreſſion; * Ci- berandaw 
7018 of the ſame Opinion, but upon what Par 
Authority *tis grounded, I know not; there is 20 725 
very little appearance of Truth in it, _ the 4 ora.” 
em- 
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phy. He gave away lis Eſtate amongſt his 


Liberty was a thing: he valued at ſo high 1 
Rate, that he could never be prevail d upon 
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Temper and Conſtitution of Plato, which was 
ree trom all Violence. ꝓut however this may 
be, the People of Athens recerv'd him at his 
Return with univerſal Joy, and wou'd- have 
Complimented him with the Adminiſtration 
of the Government; but he declin'd the Ho. 
nour, chuſing rather to retire ſrom all Publick 
Buſineſs, that he might Employ himſelf with 
greater Eaſe and Quiet in the Contemplation 
of Natural Things, and the Study of Philoſo 


Brothers, reſerving to himſelf only a little 
Seat in the Country, with a {mall Garden, 
where he might paſs away the Remainder «f 
his Life, without Diſturbance or Moleſtation 


to Marry. In ſhort, he ever after liv d a ven 
Peacedble, Happy Life, as being à Man al- 
ways of an unblemiſh'd Character, and fre WW 


from Ambition. His former Days he ſpent I Hi 
in the Service of the State at Jenatus, at (c cou 


rinth, and in the Ifle of Delos 4 and bis latter aly 


1 in the Study of Philoſophy : He was much to! 
mclin il to the Opinions of Heraclirus, in Point ver 


of Phyfcks, to thoſe vf Pyrbagoras in Foints d full 
Metaphy/icks, and to thofe of Socrates in Point mo! 
of Marality; and from theſe Three Maſters, I bet 
he gather d a Compleat Syſtem of Philolo W that 


| ways behav'd himſelf very civilly to com 
the other Philoſophers, and convers'd wit toD 
them in a Genteel manner; which was a thing And 
very rare in thoſe Days, when Envy rag d that 
much among them, and every one us'd ti for 
utmoſt Efforts to Strengthen and Eſtablith h Aſe 
Party. He ſometimes entertain'd Diogenes ti to A 


Gnict, who was but a meer Pretender u Epis 


Ply 
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Philoſophy, a Man of very little Worth, and of 
{uch an odd Temper, that he wou'd be always 
Quarreling, that he might ſeem Independent 


to all the World; he was of ſuch 'a Snarling, 


Surly, Moroſe Diſpoſition, that he was con- 
tinually Cenſuring and Abuſing even his very 
beſt Friends, ſuch as Plato was, at whoſe Ta- 
ble he was ſo often welcome. One Day, Plato 
having invited him to Dinner, with ſome of his 
Friends of Sicily, he gave Orders to have his 
Dining- room very finely furniſſd for the Re- 
ception of his Gueſts ; Drogenes being incens'd 


at this Gallantry of Plato, and always catching 


at any Opportunity to Criticize upon his Act. 
ons, began to tread upon the Tapeſtry and o- 
ther Moveables with his dirty Feet, with this 
Brutiſh Sarcaſin, I trample under Feet the Pride 
Plato; to which Plato wiſely reparteed, But 
with a greater Pride. | 

Tho Plato had a Soul fit and proper for 
Higher, and more Elevated Things, yet he 
coud not ſometimes forbear Raillery, but *twas 
always inoftenfive z and he was never known 
to be Cenſorious, but in order to make Con- 


verſation more agreeable. His Dialogues are 


full of thoſe Pleaſant Turns, he us'd in com- 
mon Diſcourſe; which ſhews us the Difference 
between Men that have only Wit, and thoſe 
that have Wit and Good r too. Twas 
upon this Account, that Plato ſo ſtrongly re- 
commended it to his Scholars, and particularly 
3 and —*Nʃ to — = — 0 
nd we may properly ſay, that he orm 

that Nele Worſhip to them himſelf , 
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for twas 1mpoſſible to Hear him; and not 


Alent to his Doctrine; to See him, and not 
to Admire him. There are certain Pieces of 
Epigrams, in Apuleius and the Anthology, mow 

e ave 
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have ſome Agreement with the Delicacy q 
his Wit, ſome Reſemblance of his Spritely 
Genius; but Marcilius Ficinus ſays, thoſe Verſe, 
are too Soft to be Plato s, and not at all an- 
ſwerable to the Gravity of that Great Man, 
He aſſures us too, that they were forg d by 
Ns inju- Ariſtippus only to blaſt Plato's Reputation, aud 
ris mice" bring his Virtues in queſtion. | Dicearchu, 
pn wt qi Atheneus, Aulugella, ſeem all to favour the Phi 
wuthore no- loſopher , and believe em to be Suppoſititious; 
fro Platone but if there be any of thoſe Epigrams, which 
vr. May, upon any good Foundation, any war 
112, rantable Authority, be aſcrib'd to him, ti 
e without doubt that which is ſo much | boaſted 
a Tuſc. of by Antiquity, upon a young Man whom 
Plato lov d. At leaſt Apruleins, Taſſo, and ſome 
others of the Moderns, have tranſlated then 
as Plato's; and the Univerſal Approbation they 
have met with, is an Argument to me of the 
Truth of this Opinion. As to his Amour, 
with that Cylophonian, of which Laertius and 
Atbenæus ſpeak, and the Epigram the Anti» 
logy makes mention of, there may be ſomething 
in it, tho St. 4uffin wou'd give no Credit to i. 
There are certain Weakneſſes and Infirmities in 
Men, which Pagan Philoſophy had not the Pow: 

er to remedy. to Nr 
Multi au- Apuleius tells us, in Commendation of Nau 
_— #- Doctrine, that twas much - Studied by ti 
dere Ladies, and mightily in Vogue with the Vir 
eius Philo- tuoſa's of that ſoft Sex.  Themiſthius informs 
ſophia fo- us of à certain Lady, that having read ove 
pos "=. ſome Books of his Commonwealth, put a 
pa. the Habit of a Man, and came to Athens, all 
Studied ſome time in that Diſguiſe under Ps 
0, without being diſcover d; Laertius ai 
St. Clemens Alexandrinus give us an account 0 
ſome other Women that did the fame. Ti 
: Was 
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was that which gave Riſe to ſeveral Scan- 
dalous Reflections, from which all the Wiſdom 
and Gravity of Plato could not ſecure him. 
It was 4 very difficult matter to keep ſuch 
things as theſe private, in a City fo lewd and 
debauch'd as Athens; where the general Diver- 
| W fon and Entertainment was, to Examine into, 
and Cenſure the Conduct of one another. 
However, we ought not to give to much 
Credit to Ariſtippus, or Antiſtbenes, of whom 
\ WH 4rheneus ſpeaks, nor to Atbenæus himſelf, nor 
WM to rely upon Aprleins, George of Trebiſond, and 
others, in forming a Judgment of what relates 
to the Carriage and Behaviour of Plato: their 
Teftumonies may be juſtly ſuſpected, becauſe 
of the Prejudice they had concerv'd, and often 
mW cxpreſs'd, againſt this Philoſopher. Plurarch, 
y WW Laertius, Valerius Maximus and Photius give us 
WW {© many Examples of his Moderation in all 
things, that throughout the whole Courſe of 


his Life we ſhall meet with no Inſtances of his 
Ill Conduct; tho* there are, I muſt conteſs, 
ſome ſhght uff ter, of his Ill Management, 


in ſome Particulars, of ſome unjuſtifiable Me- 


which he makes in the Phedria, againſt Lyſias, 
is indeed a Confirmation of his Wrong Pro- 
ceedings in ſome Caſes. In ſhort, he was fo 
far above Envy. as to deſpiſe all that their 


Malicious Tongues cou'd invent againſt him: 
mW Nor was he ever known to Speak III of any 
rer Perſon; which was a ' Virtue very rare and 
af uncommon among the Philoſophers of his 


Time, 


difference betwixt him and Xenophon, th 


ing 


thods he had undertaken. Ihe , Diſcourſe ' 


"Tis true there was ſome Coldneſs and In- 


they had been both the favourite Scholars of Aulug. 
Herates. Aulugella reports, that Xenophon hav- l. 13e. 
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[ll ing read the two firſt Books of Nlato's Con, 
| monwealth, and envying him that Succeſs they 
had met with in the World, wrote that curiogy 

Piece of the Inftitution of Cyrus, with a deſign ty 

oppoſe the Example ' of Monarchy, which 

was a more noble and a more compleat Forn 

of Government, to that Idea of a Common. 

wealth, which Plato wou'd have eſtabliſh 

Plato's Anſwer to this Work is in few Word, 

_ we _ 1 his Third — Laws: 
nad eiae That Cyrus indeed was a great General, but ſo u. 
al capable of giving Rules for the — of a 
rd .-. Kingdom; that be knew not how to manage bis om 
ex Gell. private Affairs, how to rule bis own Family. Cicen, 
loe. eit. in his Epiſtle to his Brother concerning hi 
ſumpt. ex Conduct in the Province he was made Gover. 


auen, nour of, ſays, That the Inſtitution of Out i 
— only a Draught or Scheme of what ought to 
on ad hi. be done in the Education of a young Prince, i ha 
foria fidem and the Image of a perfect Government: And b. 
Ae that as to the Hiſtory of Cyrus, there is 10 an 


gien jug; Foundation of Truth in it. Hermogenes in li 
Imperii. Ad Characters, looks upon the Ad venture of Ab WW jj 
Quint. dates and Pant haa, which is one of the greateſt 
_—_— in of that Work, to be but a men i «, 
. 2. de pr. Fable. i 
me 9 truly ſomewhat ſtrange, that two ful 
_ Men as Plato and Xenophon, who had ftv WW p: 
ied under the fame Maſter, and treated ol I P. 
the ſame Subjects, and almoſt after the ſame I 5. 
Manner, thou'd be ſo reſerv'd as not to ſpeak i b. 
to one another; which makes me believe, MW fu 
that they had no great Love and Affection for WF pe 
one another; and I find it to be the Opinion il ef 
of thoſe great Men which came 1 * Ia 
Athen: After them, that there was no good underſtand- 
L 11. ing between them. Aulugella ſays, That they WM ©, 


I. 14. c. 3 


Aul. 9. avoided the very naming one another in oy 
J Works; 


Plato aud Ariſtotle. 


works; but yet tis moſt certain, that 
did make mention the one of the other: For 
Xenophon ſpeaks of Plato, in the third Book of 
his Memoirs; and Plato of Xenophan, in the 
third Book of his Law. That little Eſteem 
which Plato had for Ariſtippus, was better 
grounded. For Ariſtippus had | falſe Virtues, 1 
and made an Oſtentation of his very Vices. | 
| 
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& that Plato did with greater pain behold the 
pride and Vanity of this Philoſopher, than he 
did the Brutiſhneſs of Diogenes. He very 
pleaſantly ridicul'd the different Manners of 
theſe two Men; but the Scorn and Contempt 
he caſt upon them, did not in the leaſt diſturb 
his quiet, his Virtue being too ſolid to be thaken 
by ſo ſlight a thing. That which made it | 
more firm and unmoveable, was that it was | 
ſupported by ſincere thoughts of Religion; for 
he every, day gave thanks to the Gods, that he 1 
had bal Socrates for his Maſter, and that they ö 


— 


— 


had made him a Man; which he reckon d | 
amongſt the number of thoſe Graces. he had 
receiv d from Heaven, being perſwaded of the 1 
Metempſychaſ is. 25 | 
To conclude, being come to the Age of 
fourſcore Years and one, he died a very eaſie 
peaceable Death, in the midſt of an Enter- 
tainment he had made for his Friends upon his 
Birth-day. Both the Life and Death of this 
Philoſopher were very calm and undiſturb'd, 
Belide the Advantages of a noble Birth, he 
had a large ſhare of Wit, which was naturally 
ſweet and eaſie, and a vaſt comprehenſive Ca- 
pacity : He was honour'd by his Country-men, 
eſteem d by Strangers, and ador'd by his Scho- 
lars Ihe Love he had tor Study, was his ſo- 
vereign Pleaſure and Delight, which he en- 
ly'd to the very laſt Moment of his Lite, But 


his 
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his Study had none of thoſe melancholy ay 
fad Meditations, which darken the Soul, and 
turn the Man into a Brute. On the con. 
trary, he was perſuaded that the greateſt 2 
vantage of Knowledge was to pleaſe and diver 
thoſe whom he would inſtruct, and that ta 
better to know how to Live, than how to Dif. 
courſe. The Sweetheſs of- his Nature made hin 
belov'd by all that knew him, and his Knop. 
ledge gain d him Admiration with all ſucceed: 
ing Ages. He was a Man of ſuch univerſi 

eem, that going one day from Syracuſe to 
the Place where they celebrated the Olympici 
Games, which was the general Aſſembly of al 
Greece, as ſoon as he appear'd, they quitted 
their Sports and Shows to ſee him. He wa 
belov'd and highly valued by all great Perſons 
in his Life time, and after his Death, he hat 
Kings and Common wealths that erected Sti 
tues and dedicated Altars to him. All theſe 
Qualities obtain d for him the Name and Tit: 
of the Divine, and his Memory is become (+ 
cred to all Ages. Such was the Merit and 
Glory of Plato; let us now proceed to ſpeak 
of Ariſtotle, 


* * 
—ë 
— 


Ar. IV. 
Of the Perſm of Ariſtotle. 


H E was of Stagira a ſmall City in Mace: 
nia, his Father's Name was Nicomachu, 
formerly Phyſician to Amyntas the Grandfathe 
of Alexander. Some pretend, that Nicomachw 


deriv'd his Original from Æſculapius the Son df 


Aol. 


= ern ee re Mw woof.” 
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Apollo. Ariſtotle loſt both his Father and his 
Mother, while he was an Infant. Proxenes, be- 
ing a Friend and old Acquaintance of his Fa- 
ther's, took care of his Education; and brought 
him up at ſome diſtance from Atbens, but with 
very ill Management; for Ariſtotle having be- 

n to Study Grammar, and afterwards Poetry, 
eft thoſe Studies, and enter d upon a Courſe of 
Lewdneſs and Debauchery, and for ſome time 
abus'd the Indulgence of his Tutor. However, 
he ſucceeded in Poetry, witneſs that Poem he 
compos d upon the Death of thoſe Heroes that 
were ſlain at the Siege of Troy, which Euſtathius 
and Porphyry make mention of. Having waſted 
a good part of the Eſtate his Father left him, by 
a looſe and profligate way of Life, he liſted him- 


Profeſſion, he went to Delphos to conſult the O- 


to Philoſophy. 

He was now about ſeventeen Years old: Olym- 
piodorus ſays, That he firſt began this Study un- 
der Socrates: Ammonius and the Cardinal Beſſa- 
rion are of the ſame Opinion, but Laertius diſ- 
— WW ſents from it. If we conſult Euſebius, we ſhall 

find that Socrates died in the third Year of the 
eighty fifth Olympiad; and that Ariffotle, was 
Born in the ninety ninth ; which Account agrees 


with the Computation made by Apollodorus and 
Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus. 


began his Studies under Plato, in the ſeventeenth 
Year of his Age, and finiſh'd them not till 


4 cry'd 


ſelf into the Army when Ly/iſtrarus was Prator, Kl. l. 3. 
But not finding himſelf very ſucceſsful in that © 9: 


racle what Courſe he ſhou'd take, which com- 1. 15. de 
manded him to go to Athens and apply bumſelf prep 
Evan 


'Tis therefore more probable, that Ariftot le 


about the thirty ſeventh. But becauſe he had Ariſt Me- 
ſpent his Eſtate, he was forc'd to live for ſome ſen. ex Epi- 


time upon Traffick, and ſo turn'd Pedlar, and eur. 


| 
| 
| 


A ͤCompariſon of 
cry d ſweet Powder and Perfumes up and down 
the Streets at Athens. *Tis certain, that he fol- 
3 9. Jow'd his Studies with fo much Diligence and 
I. Application, that although he found the School 
| Plato fill'd with Men of excellent Parts, yet 
in a very ſhort time he out-did thoſe that out. 
did all others. He was of an indefatigable LA 
bour and * = + and his Maſter was fur 
priz'd with the Eagerneſs, wherewith he mn it 
over all that had been written upon Philoſophy, F 
and all that was at that time in Repute. Play MW * 
call'd him, the Soul of his School; and when WM ©! 
any Indiſpofition or Buſineſs kept Ariſtotle away, ta 
they us'd to ſay, That Philoſophy in truth wa MW t! 
not there, and wou'd not decide any Controver- {MW 7: 
fie without his Advice. A 
His Thirſt after Knowledge, and Deſire of MW an 
Learning, increas d every day: Laertius ob 1) 
ſerves, that he Eat but little, and Slept leſs: in 
And that to reſiſt the Drowſineſs of Sleep, le {uy 
always held one Hand out of Bed, with a. Ball W Wi 
of Braſs in it, which falling into a Baſin, was tai 
Al:xander to awake him with the Noiſe: Ammiauus Mar to 
enea con- cellinus tells us, that Alexander the Great made WM 
ſans uſe of the ſame Device. But, as tis common bat 
extra cli. for Men of great Parts and profound Abilities {MW the 
le protento to retire within themſelves and give themſelves | 
pilum texe- up wholly to Meditation, without making any 
3 Figure abroad ; fo the Reputation of Arifotl, M Co 
cum nerve. Made very little noiſe in the World, during WM 4s 
rum vigo- thoſe twenty Years that he was Plato's Scholar: WM fro 
rem ſopor For he convers'd with no body, and abſtain! I Kul 
— from all forts of Diverſion, that he might not WW Cu 
nitus ſom. Tob himſelf of one Moment's Study. Pla, Wi Wa 
num ab- Who thought that Exceſs of Labour might pre- 
eumperet. Judice his Health, oftentimes caution'd him to , 
an amen take care of it; but his Inclination was mom 
* prevalent than the Authority of his May 


Plato and Ariſtotle. 
and his melancholy Temper, which Fus him 
N | to Contemplation, bore him out 

0 P 

— hence it was, that he went to the 
depth of things with ſo much Vigour, and dif- 

'd them into great Order when he had 
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Lach them out. Upon the ſame Account Gal. de 
it is, that Galen commends Ariffotle as the ente 
Firſt and Chief of the Philoſophers, for ha- 


ring div d to the Bottom of the general Cauſes 
of all Beings, and giving an exact particular De- 


tail of them. Clemens Alexandrinus aſſures us, Strom. I. 1, 


tat Ar:/forle had, at Atbens, Conferences with a 
VJ, to inſtruct him in the Religion of the 

Fegyptians. Euſebius is of the ſame Opinion, 
and both ſeem to ground it upon the Teſtimo- 


WH ny of a Peripatician nam'd Clearchus,, and *tis Clear. lib. 


ſupply the Defe& of a Voyage into gypr, 
which was then thought necellary for the at- 
tainment of Knowledge, contented himſelf thus 
to underſtand the Myſteries and Religion of the 
Agyptians, and fave ſo much time as wou'd 
have been ſpent in the bare Travelling into 
thoſe Parts. 

It was about fifteen Years after Ariſtorle had 
ſtudied under Plazo, that he began to have 
Conceptions different from thoſe of his Maſter. 
As he was a Man of good ſolid Senſe, and de- 
ſixous to reduce all his Thoughts under certain 
Rules, and thoſe founded upon Reaſon ; he 
cou'd not take up with and acquieſce in thoſe 
wandring Principles, on which Plato ſeem'd. to 
eſtabliſh his Doctrine. The Boldneſs of Ariſto- 
tle, to maintain his Opinions againſt Plato, even 
in his own School, made his Maſter conceive 
lome diſpleaſure againſt him, and find fault 
with his vain expenſive Habit, as not conform- 
Aa 2 able 


indeed very probable, that this Philoſopher, to de ſomno. 


as an ungrateful Wretch, with Ignominy and 


_ againſt Plato was carried to ſuch a Height, as 


Euſeb. de 
prep. 
Evan. Am- 
mon, in 
vit. Ariſt-- 


A Compariſon of 
able to the Profeſſion of a Philoſopher, For 
truly, Ariforle did begin to be nice and finica] 
and took to much care in ſetting himſelf off, but 
Plato ſeem'd not to take any notice of it, til 
Ariſtotle had contradicted him in his Opinion, 
*Tis certain, that the Scholar, by examining 
and penetrating into the Opinions of his Maſter, 
made his Maſter pronounce him of a cavilling 
captions Temper, and of a Spirit of Contradict. 
on. This gave occaſion to Helladius and Fliay 
to ſay, That Plato complain'd of it with high 
Reſentment, and that he treated his Scholar, 


Diſgrace. 
Laertius pretends, that the Malice of Ariftotl 


AULA Po, oe frerd OY OD 


to put him upon the Attempt of erecting 2. tic 
School in oppoſition to his, even whilſt 2 

was alive. But Euſebius and Ammonius, clean lo 
him from this Imputation: And Pbilopom he 
aſſures us, that Cabrias and Timotheus who wer WW wi 
then at the Helm of Affairs, and related to l th: 


ro, wou'd never have ſuffer'd it. It cannot be no 


Lier. in 
Plat. 


extraordinary a Man, he wrote a Diſcourſe i 


denied, but that Ariſtotle did hold ſome Opin MW of 
ons contrary to thoſe of Plato, nor does there WM be 
ſeem any occaſion of making an Apology fa acc 
him in this Caſe ; ſince nothing is freer tha An 
the Mind, and the Acknowledgments that ar Sto 
due to a Maſter, do not lay the leaſt Obligat: WM Cal 
on upon a Scholar to eſpouſe all his Opinions W nar 
After all, tis certain that Ariftorle did not brei | 
through thoſe common Ties of good Natur WW But 
and Gratitude, in relation to things Eſſential; ¶ v 
tor he preſerv'd a very great Reſpect for Plat), 
even to his Death; and afterwards, to let tit 
World know whataa Veneration he had for © 


Honour of his Memecry ; and erected an Alti 
1 


Plato 4 Arie. 


to Him as to a God, the Inſcription of which 
is remaining to this very Day in the Autbo- 


logy. | 

Abele Acknowledgments of Ariſtotle to his 
Maſter, are ſo much the more to be commend- 
ed, in that he had ſome Reaſon to be diſſatisfi- 
ed, ſome grounds to be diſguſted with Plato. 
For Plato, had made choice of  Speucipprs to 
ſucceed him in his School, a Man not half fo de- 
ſerving as Ariſtotle. It was this in all probabi- 
lity that made him quit Athens and retire to 
Atarnia, a {mall City in the Province of My/ia 
towards the Helleſpont, where his old Friend 
Hermias was King. This Prince receiv'd him ſo 
kindly, that he gave him his Siſter Pyzb:as in 
Marriage, which ſoon carried off that ſpleenne- 
tick Humour he had contracted upon the Slight 
Plato had put upon him. But Ariſtotle was fo in 
love with this Princeſs, and fo tranſported with 


her Charms, that he offer'd Sacrifices to her, 


with the ſame Ceremonies as were perform'd to 
the Goddeſs Ceres, and compos'd a Hymn in ho- 
nour of Hermias his Benefactor, after the manner 
of thoſe that are made to Apollo. And yet A- 


thenens, who never pardons Ariſtotle upon any apud Eu- 
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account, juſtifies him in relation to this Hymn: cb. lib. 


And Ariſtotle the Peripatician affirms, that the con. Phil. 
in notis 


Story of thoſe Oblations to Pt hias was mere 


Calumny rais'd upon him by a Pythagorean ſupra Di- 
: og. Lacr. 
Ariſtotle ſtaid three Years with Hermias, in Ariſt. 


nam'd Lycon. 


But that Prince being taken Priſoner by Mem- 
von General of the King of Per/ia's Army, this 
Philoſopher retir'd to Mitylene the Capital City 
of Lesbos, where he continued for ſome time. 
Philip King of Macedon had now made himſelf 


Caſaub. 


Aa 3 Maſter 


* 4 , 


2358. A Compariſon of 
Maaſter of Thrace, and of the beſt of Greece; 
and having heard ſomewhat of the Reputation 

of Ariſtotle, he wrote a very civil Letter to him 
e to invite him to come and take Care of the E. 
— ua ducation of his Son Alexander, who was then 
Regem about fourteen Years of Age. Ariſtotle accepted 
Philippum, of the Offers made him; and in thoſe eight 
os 1 5 Years, he was with that young Prince, he 
kxandro taught him Eloquence, Phyſicks, Ethicks, and 
filio docto- Politicks ; eſpecially what was moſt obſcure in 
rem accie- thoſe Sciences, together with a particular ſort 
ric, 4 900. of Philoſophy, which, as Plutarch affirms, this 


1 
- —— Great Man taught no other Perſon. 


Fræcept a 


acc i peret & loquendi. Cic. I. 3. de Orat. 


* 


Philip and Olympias his Queen, ſeeing the 
Progrel, their Hon had made under the Tui 
tion of ſo excellent a Maſter, commanded Sta- 


plac'd them amongſt thoſe the People had ſet 
up for them. Philip gave Orders for the re- 
building of Sagira, which had been demoliſh'd 
— the late Wars, and, in Favour of his Son's 
Ales, Maſter, reſtor'd the Inhabitants to their.anci. 
| ent Liberty. Alexander, tor his part, had ſuch 
an Eſteem for Ariſtotle, that he profeſs'd pub- 
lickly, that he was more oblig'd to him than to 
Philip, tor his Father had only made him a 
Prince, but his Maſter had made him a Man: 
And undoubtedly there could be no leſs than 
ſo great a Maſter as Ariſtotle, to form ſo great 
a Prince as Alexander. *Tis the Glory of Socra- 
res, that he had ſuch a Scholar as Plato, and of 
Plato, that he was Maſter to Ariſtotle; how 
much more honourable muſt it & or be for 
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Ariſtotle to have brought up ſuch a Scholar as 
Alexander, who deſery'd to be Maſter wh 
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whole World? But Lucian, who ſpares no Luc. in 
body, would have us believe that Ariſfotle gave _ Alex * 
Alexander an ill Education, that he abus d the © 0» 
Goodneſs of his Nature, and became the groſ- 
ſeſt and moſt fulſome Flatterer of all his Court. 
But Lucian is a Railer, who, to ſapport a Cha- 
rater that beſt pleaſed his Fancy, did not ſtick 
to turn every thing: into Burleſque, even Re- 
ligion it felf, Philoſophy, and Loyalty, the 
three things of the World which muſt deſerve 
Reſpect and Veneration, = 
After all this, Ariſtotle loſt the Favour of 
Alexander by a very ſtrange Accident. Ca- cali/thenes 
lithenes, one of that Prince's Courtiers, and a ixteriit 
near Relation of Ariſtotlès, wag us'd to talk 9 =” 
ſomewhat too freely, even in #he Audience of . . 
Alexander himſelf, who had often bore with :antium 
him: But the young Man, out of too auſtere a ee ac- 
Virtue, too ſevere and rigid a Temper, ha- mod 
ving one day too publickly let fall ſome things Ls , 
in Reflection upon the King's Conduct, was Plurar. in 
diſgrac'd at Court; and, as tis pretended, in Alex. 
Revenge, too eaſily hearken d to the Propoſi- 
tions made by Hermolaus, and ſome others of 
the Nobility, againſt the Life of Alexander. The 
Conſpiracy was diſcover d, Caliſtbenes expos'd to 
the Lions, and Ariſtotle ſuſpected of having been 
in the Plot. Tg 7 4 

But whilſt the Deſire of Glory hurries on 
Alexander to the Conqueſt of the whole World, 
Ariftotle retires to Athens, where he found a 
very favourable Reception. For Philip had, 
in Conſiderotion of him, been formerly very 
gracious to the- Athenians. After the Death of 

1 Maſter of Plato's School, Xenocrates 

ucceeded, and Ariftorle : finding the Vacancy 
Blld, was now refolv'd to ſet. up a School of 
his own. The Deſign he had of teaching af- 
Aa 4 1 ter 
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ter a different manner from that of Plazo, and ve 
of receding from his Opinions, was the chief 4. 
Motive that put him upon this Project, and con- of. 
firm'd him in the Reſolution. The Magiſtratez len 
of Azhens, willing to make ſome Acknowledg. g 
ment of his Merit, gave him the Lycaum to {et WM em 
up his new School in; which Place, in a little IM bri 
time, became famous by the Concourſe of his MW mal 
Scholars. It was, at this time, he composd 1 
Plutar. in his principal Works : yet Plutarch ſays, that ſtin 
Alex. he had already writ his Books of Natural and WW this 
Moral Philoſophy, of Metaphyſicks and Rheto- WW pre! 
rick : and tell; us likewiſe, that Alexander was that 
very much diſpleaſed with him for having made MW of C 
publick what he had taught him; in winch 4- be ft 
lexander was not juſt to rob Ar:fozle of ſo much 

lawtul Glory, and Poſterity of ſuch uſeful % 
Works. But Alexander pretended to raiſe him- n. 
ſelf above all the World, and as well by his Ca 
Knowledge as his Power, and to exceed all Man- 
kind as far in the one as the other, ſo much he 

affected Glory. : 
Ihe ſame Plutarch informs us, that Ariſtotle, 
diſguſted at Alexander's Suſpicions of him, and 
at the Preſents he had ſent to Xenocrates, reſer- 
ted it ſo highly, that he was a Confederate in 
the Conſpiracy of Antipater. Xiphilinus does in 
ſome manner authorize this Opinion, when he 
deſcribes the fooliſh Vanity of Caracalla. Thus 
extravagant Emperor, who affected to reſem- 
ble Alexander in all things, expell'd all the H- 
ripatetick Philoſophers out of Alexandria, ima. 
gining that Ariffozle had in Effect contributed 
to the Death of Alexander: But with Deference 
both to. Plutarch and Xiphilinus, this Opinion 
has no Foundation, at feaſt it made no Im- 
preſſion upon the Mind of that Prince; who, 
even after the Death of Califthenes, and in the 
| 33 very 
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Height of all his Conqueſts, commanded 
+l to apply himſelf to the Conſideration 


of Animals. He ſent him eight hundred Ta- 480000 


ents to bear the 


Expences of that Study, and Cen ex 


gaye him a vaſt number of Huntſmen and Fiſh- ſupp· Bud. 


ermen, to work according to his Orders, and 
bring him in from every part, whereon he might 
make his Obſervations. ' 


This Liberality, and theſe Cares, were Te- 2 
ſtimonies of the Greatneſs of Soul that was in 2 . 


this Prince, as well as Tokens of the little Im- 


preſſion that Suſpicion had made upon his Mind, «nimalium 
that Ariffozle was concern'd in the Conſpiracy e 


of Caliſthenes, which Quintus Curtius believes to Gn. 


be falſe, comment a- 
tione Ari- 

ſtele ſummo in omni ſcientia vire, aliquot hominum millia in totius Aſie 

Grecieq; tractu ei parere juſſa, &c, Plin. I. 8. c. 16. Athen. I. 9. All- 


mn. I. 4. Var. Hiſt. c. 19. 
Caliſthenes initi in caput Regis conſilii innoxius. Curt. I. 8. 


As for the Conſpiracy of Antipater, who 
poiſon'd Alexander, of which Plutarch accuſes 
Ariſtotle, it has leſs Sp of Truth than 
the former; for Ariſtotle liv'd at Athens in Peace 
and Quiet, under the Protection of that Prince, 
and was not expos'd to the Perſecution of his 
Enemies till after Alexander's Death; which 
was then raiſed againſt him by the cunning 
Artifices, and at the Inſtigation of a Prieſt of 
(eres, nam'd Emurymedon. This Prieft accus d 
4ri8otle of Impiety; and, to colour over his 
accuſation, and give it Credit, he produc'd 
the Hymn which this Philoſopher had former- 
f compoſed in. Honour of Hermias ; and in- 
anc'd in thoſe Sacrifices he had made to that 
Frince's Sifter, as to the Goddeſs Ceres. Ari- 
tle, to clear himſelf, writ a very large Apo- 
0% to the Magiſtrates, not being willing to 
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| expoſe his Perſon in his own Defence; for le 
wanted the Advantages of Elocution, being ys 
ry defective in his Speech, having a ſmall aul 

- unpleaſant Voice. all 
Propter me- Alter this Philoſopher had thus deliver d i 
rum recti · à Juſtification of himſelf to the Bench, he ret 
rudinem red to Calcis, a City of Eubæa, being apprehen 
puſs S - five of a ſevere Sentence from the People of 4 
Mag. V. thens, who were very nice in Matters of Rel 
Ech. c. 1. gion. The ſole Remembrance of Socrates hy 
Strab. l. 10. Caſe upon the like Accuſation, raiſed. in Arif 
- RA tle fuck a dread of falling into the Hands of thi 
People, that ſome believe he choſe rather t 
poiſon himſelf, than truſt to the Mercy of hy 


„ Enemies. St. Fuſtin and St. Gregory Nazianus 
y, that he ns Dita.” ek he 
Sentes. cou d not comprehend the Cauſe of the ebbing 
Greg. Na- and flowing of the Euripus. Upon which ſere 
wig fog ral of the Moderns have inyented this Story, 
Nongus Which has ſince very much prevail'd, that 4 
in Greg. flotle threw himſelf into the Euripus, ſayuy 
eg theſe Words, Since Ican t comprehend Thee, thu 
jen. Ang. Malt comprebend me. 


Cel. Rhodig. I. 19. Lett. antiqu. Pic. Mirand. 


Others believe that he died a natural Death, 

Cenſorin. of the Colick : Cenſorinus and Anmianus Mar 
- die nat- cellinus aſſure us, that he was very ſubjed i 
16, that Diſtemper. This laſt Opinion ſeems 1 
me the moſt likely; for what Probability » 

there that a Man of ſo much Senſe and Pn 

dence as Ariſtotle, ſhould determine to poiſi 
himſelf; and that too after he had ſecur d hin 

ſelf by a wiſe Retreat from the Power of tit 
Athenians; or that he ſhould give himſelf upt 
Melancholy and Deſpair, becauſe. he cou'd nd 
comprehend the ebbing and flowing of a Tits 

who had fo often met with ſeveral in 

PO” ö e 
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ſet bounds to his Knowledge, and of which he 
was content to be ignorant? He died in his 
gent Climacterick Year, Sixty three, at which 
Age Demoſt bene s and Cicero died, but a violent 
Death. The People of Stagyra took away his 
Body, and erected Altars to him. He left be- 
lin him a Daughter by Fyrbias, and a Son by 
another Wife. The Daughter was married a ſe- 
cond time to a younger Son of Demaratus, King 
of Lacedæmon, and the Son was that Nicomachus, 
whom he ſo dearly lov'd, and to whom he de- 
iated his Books of Morality, 


u ph 0 
4 

e Ga a's, . 

If 

"BA Compariſon between their Manners 
1 and their Parts. 

I | 5 | 
2 O conclude this firſt Part, which reſpects 


only the Perſon of Nato and Ariſtotle, I 
hink we may form this Judgment of their 
articular Qualifications and Endownients from 
e Abridgment I have made of their Lives. 
The Behaviour of Plato ſeem'd more innocent, 
Ind his Manners more uncorrupted, and his 
nverſation more agreeable than Ariſtotle's. 
pirth and good Education, without doubt, 
zwe theſe Advantages to Plato, who was 
ought up like a Perſon of Quality. Ariftotle 
vas ſometimes reduc'd to the Neceſſity. of turn- 
p Empirick for a Livelihood; ſo that the un- 
Lppy Condition of his Affairs reduc'd him to 
e miſerable Circumſtances of a ſtruggling and 
recarious Life. Plato, at his Return from = 

- ra- 
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Travels, liv'd retire. Ariſtotle was a long tine WM : 
at Court, expos d to the Tumult and , 
a. Court-Life, and to all the Adventures d: WM 5 
Courtier. His Natural Inclinations principa. u 
hy appear'd at the Court of Hermias, where R 7 
acted without Conſtraint : His Paſſion for 
thias, the Adorations he paid her, and all 60 
xregular Extravagancies of his Love; the mu +} 


ner of his leaving that Prince, upon being dt fe 


grac d; his Jealouſies of Speucippus ; his irreco WM br 
cileable Hatred of Xenocratesz the Intrigues E þ; 
carried on in the Courts of Philip and Alexandn, ¶ qu 
who were both equally delicate and nice; tic 
the pretended Suſpicions of Alexander, in reꝝ 2 
tion to his Fidelity, ſufficiently lay open tle|M ne 
very bottom of his Heart. Plato, who con. aft 
—4 himſelf to his Books and his School, di th: 
not ſo often contend with Fortune; fo that hin 
Life was more eaſie, his Mind more calm an 
peaceable, his Conduct more - juſt and regula 
his Thoughts, in relation to his Friends, mon 
honeſt, and, in relation to the Gods, mar 

religious. 5 
I muſt confeſs indeed, that of all the Vi 
tues of Plato, there is none that I admire more 
or am more affected with, than his Baſhtulnd 
and Modeſty. He that knew how to ſpeak i 
well, neverutter'd any thing as his own : TW 
by the Mouth of his Maſter that he exprels 
himſelf : Twas Socrates that ſpoke all that Pi 
zo knew, and the Maſter that obtain'd. the C 
racter and Reputation of a Man of Learniny 
which was due to the Scholar; or rather ti 
Scholar, that gave his Maſter the Honour a 
Credit of all that he ſaid, and all that he knev 
Never was there any Scholar that paid ſo mi 
Acknowledgment to his Maſter, as Plato d 
to Socrates, Aviſtotle was the very n 
i 4 pl 
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acted the direct contrary to all this: He ad- 
vanc'd his own Maxims, and publiſh'd his 
Doctrine eſtabliſh'd upon his own Foundations, 
without ſo much as making the leaſt mention of 
Plato, who had been his Maſter. . 
As to the Qualities of Mind, they were both 
WH equally extraordinary, they had both a Genius 
chat was elevated and advanced, and proper 
pi great things. *Tis true, that Plato had the 
WE brighteſt and moſt refined Parts, but Ariſtozle 
WF had a Soul more enlarged : Plato had a lively, 
WW quick, and copious Fancy, fertile in Inven- 
tions, Idea's, Expreſſions and Figures, givin 
a thouſand different Turns, and a thouſan 
i* new and diſtinct Colours to every thing; but, 
. after all, it was very often properly no more 
than a meer Fancy. Ariſtotle is hard and dry 
in all he ſays : but however, what he ſays 1s 
fold ſubſtantial Reaſon, though his Language 
be rough. His Stile, pure as it is, has, I know 
not what, ſomething 1n it ſtiff and rigid ; and 
his Obſcurities, whether natural or affected, 
perplex and weary out moſt of his Readers. 
Plato is very delicate and nice in all that he 
thinks, and in all that he ſays: Ariſtotle is far 
from this Exactneſs, though he have more of 
Nature in his Stile: which is plain and well 
connected, but ſomewhat rugged and knotty - 
Plato's is lofty and ſublime, but ſomewhat looſe 
and diffus d. This always ſays more than need, 
dwelling generally too long upon a Subject, 
that never ſays enough, but gives us only ſome 
We-neral Hints, and leaves to find out by 
int of Thought what he had paſs'd over in 
Silence. The one ſurprizes and dazles us with 
WW blazing Character; the other enlightens and 
Wlructs us by a juſt and ſolid Method: Aud 
the Reaſonings of the one are more 8 2 
| an 
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and to the purpoſe, being plain and unarti: 
cial; ſo the Reaſonings of the other are mon 
ingenious, antricate, and confus'd. Plato in 
ſtills Wit by the Fertility of his own, and 4 
riſtotle infuſes Reaſon and Judgment by the In 
755 of good Senſe, which appears in all be 
s ſaid. In ſhort, Plato's D 55 is, for the 
moſt part, only to fpeak well; Ariſtotle's to rer 
ſon well, to dive to the bottom of things, t 
ſearch out and fix upon ſome firſt Principle, 
and from theſe to draw infallible Concluſianz; 
whilſt Plazo, allowing himſelf a greater Liberty, 
adorns his Diſcourſe, and pleaſes more; but 
out of too great an Ambition of moving the 
Paſfions, he is often hurried away by his om 
Eloquence. He expreſſed every thing he {ai 
by a Figure, which perhaps, gave Longinu 
Gi. fav, Occaſion to blame the immoderate Uſe tt 
makes of Metaphors, out of too great an Ak 
fectation of the Sublime, in which he appean 
| to have gone beyond the due Bounds : Hy 
Plato ſua- Exordiums of Timaus, of Phedon, of Critias, aud 
gendum, Of Parmenides, have all the Loftineſs and Gra 
quam pa- deur of this Style, but are not anſwerable to th 
tentius ad Character of a Philoſopher, and of a Man that 
775. waden- makes it his Profeſſion to inſtruct the World. 
prom . Ariſtorle has a Command over himſelf, and 
tra. Ariſio- keeps within Limits He calls things ſimply N 

reles plus their proper Names; ſo that, never wan 
_ ba- from his Path, never ſoaring too high, he# 
fu 7: voids thoſe Errors into which Plato fell; wiv 
Carp. in leads all thoſe that follow him too cloſe, anti 
Alceon. a falſe Road, by his too pleaſant Method of It 
In omnibus ſtruction. 


| 


que diſten- But though Plato has excell'd in all the Patt 
daOratori of Eloquence, tho' he was a moſt perfect Ot 
Pak: Teb tor in Longinus his Opinion, which 1s confirm 
. <. 12. to Us by Hermogenes in his Ideas, tho? the Elo 


quent 
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of this Philoſopher exceed that of all O- 

 rators : and tho” Ariſtotle cannot be ſaid to be 

upon any Account eloquent; yet we ſhall find 

that he commonly, upon * Subject to be diſ- 

cours d of, adds the Body, the nervous and moſt 

ſubſtantial part, whilſt the other gives only the 

outward Form, beautified and adorn'd with Va- 

riety of Colours. *Tis in this Senſe that we are 

to take the Opinion of Quintilian, when he ſays, _ 

that the Platonifts, who are the principal Scho- finn 

lars of Socrates, have the beſt Method of making p:ims Se- 

acompleat Orator. But, to finiſh this Parallel, cratici pra- 

Cicero pretends that Plato was too perverſely CO 

bent to, and too obſtinately affected with the ＋ <a 

Study of Geometry, Muſick, and Aſtronomy : Plato Geo- 

He did indeed Endeavour too much to refine up- metria, 

on that Knowledge of Numbers, which he had g, 

taken from the Py:hagoreans, by which he has 2 

involved himſelf in frequent and repeated My- contrivit. 

ſeries, in the moſt common Reaſonings of Phi. Cic. 1. 1. 

loſophy. Ariſtotle has confin'd himſelf to the de fia. 

Objecte of Senſe alone, on theſe he lays the 

common Foundation of his Knowledge, without 

riſing himſelf above his Subject, by the Subtle- 

ties and intricate Refinements of Plato, with 

which that Philoſopher, ſo much given up to 

abſtracted Notions, had worn himſelf out. At 

ter all, the Difference and Diſtinction between 

theſe two Philoſophers will more remarkably 

appear from an Account of their Method, which 

15 Second Part I have propoſed in this Com- 

on. 


The 


A Compariſms of = 


THE 


Methods of PLAT O ad 
ARISTOTLE 


— 


PART Il. 


* 


Cnay. I. 
The Method of Plato. 


LAT O obſerves no certain Method in 
explaining his Doctrine; his Gevius is fo 
free, and his Stile ſo mixt and com. 

5 unded, that he ſeems net to follow ay 

e. But after all, if we read him with At 

tention, we cannot but meet with ſome Mark 

and Tokens of a Method proper and peculiar 

to him alone; becauſe of the great Liberty be 

takes, and of that Variety and Diverſity of Me ar 

thods, if we may ſo call it, which he allow 
himſelf in all his Compoſitions. | 

The Firſt, and moſt known of all thek 

Methods, is that of Dialogue, which he bor 

row'd from Socrates, and ſome other Philoſ6 

Laert, is phers of his time. Diogenes Laertius ſays, that 

Plat. A.- all that was Writ in thoſe Times, was Wit 

then. 4 2. after this manner. Stilpon, Euclide, Glauem 

Ariſt. in Simon the Athenian, and Xenophon, all writ fi 

Poet. Alexamenes, of whom Ariſtotle ſpeaks, was the ou 

firſt Author of this Way: Socrates us'd it . m 

| t 
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the - moſt Natural for Inſtruction, and moſt 

WH proper to clear up the Difficulties which were 
generally met with in the particular Circum- 
ſtances of any Material Buſineſs under Exami- 

nation; becauſe in the Series, Order and Co- 
herency of à continued Diſcourſe, many things 

eſcap'd thoſe that were to be inform'd ; which, 

in the Intervals of Dialogue, there was Leiſure 

and Opportunity to make a more exact En- 

quiry into Plato, who deriv'd all his Learning 

from Socrates, found this Method of Teachin 

the moſt Comformable' to his Genius, whic 

was Sublime and Elevated ; but Free, and 

moſt agreeable to an Unlimited, Rambling, 

{incoherent Diſcourſe ; in which one is not 

oblig d to be ty'd down to one Deſign, nor 

bound up to one and the fame Subject. The 

Spirit of Nato cou'd not be kept within Bounds, 

nor ſubjected to any Rules; all is looſe and 

disjointed; even where he was moſt Exact. 

There is ſo much Variety in his Dialogues, 

that Pius Mirandula aſſures us, that his own De Van. 

Scholars cou'd not determine preciſely, on Dott- Gen. 

what one particular Subject he ever Treated : © 1. © 4 

As for Inſtance, in his Books of Law, he talks 

of the Nature of the Soul, of its Generation, 

and Immortality; in his Phedon, and in his 

Imes, he explains its Eternity; in his Dia- 

logue of Menon, which is a Diſcourſe upon 

heli Vine, he intermixes a large Treatiſe of 

bor Geometry, where he ſhews, how Virtue may 
be taught by its Principles, as Geometry is. 

tha In his firſt Alcibiades, which is a Diſcourſe 

Vai about the Nature of Man, he makes a great 

0, Digreſſion upon Muſick : And thus, in all 

0. the Subjects he Treats of, he follows more his 

tie own Genint, than the Matter in hand. This 

«yl May be his chief Character; not but that upon 

te Bb dye 
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due Reflection, that we may perceive, that theſe 
Wandrings, theſe Digreſſions are not proper. 
ly Deviations: For we ſhall find, if we con. 
ſer them truly, that they comport well, and 
have a very good Agreement with the Princi 
pal Subject; and that he ſeems, in all outward 
Appearance, to have no Deſign, - tho' he's al. 
ways carrying One on in ſecret. But ve 
muſt confeſs, that he might have gone in 2 
more direct Line; and that by making ſuch an i 

0 


uneven and irregular Tour, by moving in ſuch 
crooked and indirect Paths, he fetches a larger 
Compaſs, and takes a wider Courſe than is I 7 
ee in order to arrive at its propos d 


Diogenes is of opinion, that Plato made choice 
of this Manner of Writing, out of a Deſign to 
Examine better into Things; by the Expoſiti 
ons he made, and by Queſtions and  Anſivers 
*Tis upon this Account, that he ſays, in his Cg 
tyla , that a compleat Logician is he that 15 
knows well how to Oppoſe and Anſwer; 2 Fu 
which Plato was excellent, for he was a very D. 
great Logician in the judgment of 4ri/ot/e bim I , 
{elf. But there are two Difficulties to be clear 
about Plato's Dialogues : The firſt is, Whether 
they contain the Pure and Untainted Doctrine 
of Socrates, as Plato himſelf ſeems to pretend: 3 
The ſecond is, Whether the Conferences whid MW; 
this Philoſopher holds with the Perſons be 
n in his Dialogues, were true and 
real, | 
As to the Firſt Difficulty, there is very grett 
probability, that all that Plato ſays in his Dis 
logues, came not Pure and Uncompount 
from his Maſter ; but that he has intermir{ 
his own Thoughts with thoſe of Socrates, t 


Authorize his own Doctrine, and give mi 
Weaelt 
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Weight to what he himſelf advances, 4nd 
eater Credit to what he had learn'd in 
Fi Voyages into Egypt and Iraly, which pro- © 
bably Were not alt ether unPpr ofitable. Laer- Laert. in 
tins is of the ſame Opinion, and ſays in plain Plat. 
Terms, that Nlato has wrote things which Socrates 
wr e There are five Perſons whom Plato 
introduces in his Dialogues, to declare and ex- 
plain his Thoughts: Socrates, Timeus, Parme- 
nides, the other two, one an Athenian, and the 
other of Elzates, are Anonymous. He brings 
in Gorgias, Thraſymachus, Callieles, Polus, and 
Protagoras, Euthymedes and others, only to 
propoſe what he does not approve of, and wou'd 
refute : And takes particular care to make eve- 
ry one ſpeak according to his proper Cha- 
racter. 2 ry tet 
As to the ſecond Difficulty, © Athenens. an- 
| fiers it in his eleventh Book, where Timon 
finds fault with Plato, for having brought into 
his Dialogues things that never were. In 
ſhort, tis ſaid, that Gorgz:as having heard that 
Dialogue recited which bears his Name, de- 
clard it to be Suppoſititious, and that he had 
never ſaid a Word of what. Plato made hun 
ſpeak. Phedon proteſted the like upon the 
ame occaſion ; and tis impoſſible that Parme- 
Ader cou'd ever have had that Diſcourſe with 
Socrates which Plato attributes to him, becauſe 
they liv'd not hoth at the fame time. Socrate: 
limſelf having heard the Dialogue of Ly/is re- 
peated to him, fays of Plato in Laertius, This 
bung Man makes me very ſeif-conceited. And xempton 
Renophon in Aulugella aſſures us, that Socrates eos mentiri 
derſtood neither Phyſicks nor Mathematicks, _— ; 
ide cal; natura aliiſq; diſciplins Socrati attribuerunt : quod cum ſeribit 
tat Platonem in cujus libris Socrates de. Phyſica, Muſica & Geometria 
erit, Aul. I. 14. e. 4. Bb | 
2 


and 
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Puto fore 


geris mi- 
qnod nun- 
ſed noſti 


12ſt, 


Acad. I. I 


ut cum le- under his Name, upon theſe Sciences, is Fi 
rere id nos 


laute, logue, allows of this Liberty; as Cicero, who 


quem ſocu- to Jarro. Atheneus. rr this account, con- 


ts ſumus - 


morem Dia- in finding fault with him for thoſe Fictions he 
logoram. has mix'd in his Poems, when he himſelf has 


whatever he had a Mind to confute; explains i 


more particular, and more cloſe in the Mann 
of Plato. 8 | 


and that the Diſcourſe, which is here carried cn 


tious. But the Manner and Character of Dia 
has taken it in Imitation of Plato, has declard 


demns Plato for the Injuſtice he has done Homer, 


great variety of them in his own Dialogue, 
which are upon Subjects of Philoſophy, . 
nothing but the Truth ſhou'd' be diſcuſs d, and 
that too with the niceſt Scrutiny, and in the 
plaineſt Terms, 5 

The Second Method of Plato, which is that 
of Definition and Diviſion ; which he took 
from Socrates,” is as an Inſtrument to the Firk, 
but of a more general Uſe. Theſe are thofe tw 
moſt common and ordinary Means he make 
uſe of to eſtabliſh any thing he has advancl, 
In ſhort, we cannot give others a true Jes, 
nor have our ſelves a perfe& Knowledge of 
one thing but by diſcovering its Nature, wh 
is done by Definition, and the moſt certain way 
to arrive to this, is Diviſion. Laertius, who 
aſcribes to Plato, Induction as a third Method, 
which he particularly made uſe of to overthron 


at large in his Third Book, together with tl 
Irony, which Socrates brought in every thu 
that he ſaid, eſpecially when he had to d 
with the Sophiſts But I ſhall paſs over thel 
things, to coine to an Examination of what i 


And this is what I properly call his thit 
Method, which conſiſts in explaining Human 
things by Divine, Senſibles by n 
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Particulars by Univerſals, Images by Idea's, Qi 4 ſer I} 
which are the firſt Models. Ariſtorle aſſures us, %% 
that Plaro borrow'd this manner of Explanation fies 


0 from Cratyles, who had been Heraclitus his Say re = 
1 W Scholar, and from Heraclitus himſelf, as Aver- Perpetus ef- 
* roes affirms : And Marcilius Ficinus propoſes this or? comay 
„Method in his Epiſtles, where he ſays, That ER. 
e Pao, in the ſeventh Book of his Common: A. I. 3. de 
wealth, declares, that Philoſophy conſiſts in an. 
dvothing elſe but in raiſing a Man from what is 

ge Corruptible and Periſning, to what is Immuta- 

dle and Eternal. There is ſome probability, 
that Socrares, who taught Plato this Method, had 


learn d it himſelf from that Indian, whom Erſe- Euſ. l. 3. 
bius ſpeaks of; who being at Athens, had par- de P'*P- 


+ ticular Conferences with Socrates, For this In- Fan- C. k. 

|, dan having demanded of him, what it was in N 
wo his Opinion to be a Philoſopher : He anſwer'd | 
e him, that to know how to live well, was to "| 
be a Philoſopher. The Stranger, ſays Euſebius, 
was not ſatisfied with this Anſwer; telling 4 
my him, that he was in a groſs Error; and that to [i 

if have a perfect Knowledge of things Natural, i 
a WW twas neceſſary to begin with things Divine, = 
rol which ſo pleas'd Socrates, that he often after- 3 
oc wards us'd to ſay, That there was no better | 1 
on way of coming to the Knowledge of Good in . 
ü particular, than by the Knowledge of Good 

ha in general. This is very agreeable with that Principali- 


Maxim, the Greeks, according to Ariſfoxenes his 1 eſt bo- 
I Opinion, receivd from the Inazans, that the uni- _ 10s 
bee ver al Good ought to be: moſt conſiderable : And this Euſcb. in 
it Maxim, is very reconcileable with what St. Au- prop. 

fin calls the way of Wiſdom; which leads Men Evan. ibid. 
to the Knowledge of things in their firſt Prin- 11 N 
ciples, and in their Originals by Idea's. That lib. 7. - 
Father took this Method from Plato, who had Trinit. 
very much applied 814 to It : And when we 


b 3 have 


: * 
» 7 a . To 
4 ' 4 q 
F a 4 » 7 
9 f % n 
* 


have obſerv'd it throughly and ſearch'd nicely 


into it, without ſtopping at our firlt Scrutiny, 


without delaying at the very Entrance, as ig 


too often done; we ſhall find it generally ex 
plains things only by the Agreement they have 
with, and the Relation they bear to their Ori. 
ginals ; Particulars by Univerſals, things Ay 
parent and Viſible by things which do not ap- 
pear and are Inviſible: And tis particularly 


upon the account of this Method, that St. 4 


guſtin ought to paſs for a Natoniſt, as may be 
{een in his Manner of explaining Grace. I give 
this as an Inſtance, becauſe he of all the Fathers 
has beſt explain'd it, and is from thence calld 
the Divine of Grace. F 

Gra.e is a Gift, ſays he, Sovereignly perſed 
in the Quality of a Gift. There are three 
things to be conſiderd in a Gift. He that 
gives, he to whom tis given, and the Manner 
in which tis given. He that gives, ought to 
give of his own, for that is to give in Sove 
reign Perfection; and he muſt likewiſe have it 
in his Power, and be in a Capacity to give all 
that he does give: He theretore ought to be 
Sovereignly Good to give Willingly, and Sove 
reignly Powerful to give Liberally, and Sove 
reignly Independent to give without any 
hopes of a Return: otherwiſe tis Trafficking, 
and not giving, He to whom tis given, ought 
to Merit nothing of him that gives, for tucud 
be only Juſtice if he deſervd it: And he ouglt 
to be in extream neceſſity, otherwiſe he might 
decline and retuſe the Gift. Laſtly, tor tit 
Manner in which tis given, it ought to be 
done freely, for what is given upon Force and 
Compulſion, is not given but wreſted from th 
Doner: And the Gift ought to prevent tit 
Merit of the Receiver, leaſt it ſeem a Reo 


pence; 
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; and to preceed all Deſire, ExpeQati- 
2 Requeſt, becauſe by ſuch Application 
and Addreſs it may be merited. All theſe 
Qualities meet and unite in Grace; and above 
all, in that firſt and moſt important of all Gra- 
ces, Which is the Redemption of Man, they 
all concur and agree to make it a Gift Sove- 
reignly perfect. Such is the Treatiſe of Grace 
in St. Auguſtin; and all that he ſays in ſeveral 
other Parts of his Works may be reduc'd to 
theſe Principles. In .which he has imitated 
Plato, who always us d himſelf to explain things 
by their Idea's, reſolving them into the State 
and Condition in which they ought to be, and 
not into that in which they are, as he himſelf 
ſays in his Dialogue of the Sophiſt. After this 
manner he 8 us the Idea of Health in his 
Entyphron, the Idea of Law in his Minos, the 
Idea of a perfect City in his Laws : And in his 
Books of Commonmealtb, he propoſes the 
Idea of univerſal Juſtice in a City, before that 
in a Citizen. | | 
Thus in the very ſame Books he drays a {9 wee 
Model, and ſhews the Ground and Platform url. 
of a perfect Government, which well compre- dict enim 
hended, is impracticable but to Men in Idea; nu in 
concerning which Cicero drolls upon him fo Pn 
agreable, when he ſays ; Thar Cato's Advice, aus tan 
in Deliberations upon prblick Affairs, was ſome- quam in 
times prejudicial to the State, for be judg d of the Romuli fa 
Government of the Roman Commonwealth, which © 2 ray 
was entirely corrupted, with the ſame Severity, as aq A 
if be had been to give bis Opinion in Plato's Com- I. a. Ep. 1. 
monwealth. Age 
This Method of Idea's, is that which Plato 
moſt commonly makes ule of, as being the moſt 
direct way, in his Judgment, to the true Know- 
ledge of things 3 becauſe it reduces thein to 
9s Bb 4 their 
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their Principle: That which has made the 


A Compariſm of 


Doctrine of Idea's fo famous, and ſo much di- 


6 in 
vided the Opinions of Wife Men about Plaro's in 
Conception of them, is whether theſe Ideas are MW thi 
Eternal Subſtances, exiſting out of the Mind of MW lde 
God, as Ammonins the Scholar of Proclus believ'd, MW thi 
who wou'd have theſe Idea's, according to the MW Pri 
Doctrine of Plato, to be Models entirely di. the 
ſtinct and ſeparate from God, upon which he I fot 
Forms the Ground of his Work. Albertus Ma- dr. 
nus, St. Thomas, and Trapezuntius are of the N of ( 
ſame Opinion. But Plutarch, Alcinous, Plotinu, WM tho 
Porphyry, Proclus, Jamblicus, St. Auguſtin, The. WM wh 
miſtius, Simplicius, Plethon, and Marcilius Ficius W wg 
are of a quite different Judgment; they all, with MW Diſt 
one conſent, maintain that Nato did not him- WM agai 


ſelf believe that theſe Idea's were Forms exiſting I Bei 
by themſelves, and diſtin from the Know. IM ture 
ledge of God, as Ammonius and ſome other ry t 
have repreſented him. For thoſe ſeparate Ide liev: 
a's are 1o abſurd, that there is not the lealt WW Que 
probability that ſuch Thoughts ſhou'd have IF But 
ever enter'd into the Mind of a Philoſopher, Wl Jude 
ſo great a Maſter of Reaſon as Plato was. W with 
that in his Doctrine, the Idea of the World ö agan 
nothing elſe but the Image the Creator hu th 
Form'd. Plato 
But if all this be fo, Ariftorle then is mudWtcren 
to blame, to run out with ſo much hetWtum 
againſt the Idea's of Nato, when he himſelf wal W. 
of the very ſame Opinion, as appears in | 
Books of Metaphyſicks and in ſeveral othe 
places of his Works; to this I Anſwer, tit 
Ariſtotle, had very good Reaſon to oppoſe tit 
Conceptions of Flato on theſe Idea's, for ti 
the Opinion of that Philoſopher is not defect 
in the Subſtance, yet is it in the Manner; be 
cCauſe he places in God two Degrees = 
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J;tin&; the one of firſt Mind and Underftand- o - 
ing, the other of firſt Principle of all Beings — 
in quality of a Creator. He pretends, that Plot. 1. 3. 
this firſt Mind or Underſtanding, where all Enn. 5: 
Idea's are form'd, is the Original from whence 
the Creator takes his Deſigns ; and that, this 
Principle being it ſelf diſtinct from the Creator, 
the Ideas likewiſe are diſtin. Thus did Ari- 
fotle upon very good grounds oppoſe this Do- 
drine; he, who acknowledg'd, in the Eſſence 
of God, a Simplicity fo pure, cou'd not ſuffer 
thoſe compound and different Idea's of Plato, 
which diftinguiſh'd the Mind or Underſtand- 
ing of God, from God Himſelf. "Twas this 
Diſtinction Ariftotle levelld at, in engagin 
againſt the Idea s, as Forms exterior to that fi 
Being, which admits of no mixture in its Na- 
ture. This is the Opinion of Ariſtotle, contra- 
iy to the Idea's of Plazo : though Simplicius be- 
leres, that he differ'd not from Plato on this 


| WH Queſtion, but on the Manner of Expreſſing it: 
eW But tis not likely, that a Man of ſuch ſolid 
„Judgment as Ariftotle, ſhou'd delight to fight 
0 with Words, or break forth into ſuch Heats 
vi againſt particular Exprefſions. "Twas necell: 
in this place, thus far, to clear the Doctrine of 
Plato's Idea's, which occaſion'd ſo famous a Dif- 
a ference between him and Ariſtotle, but to re- 
tun to my Subject. 
We. We may find in Plato a Fourth Method more 
Dark and Abſtruſe than the former Three, 
which conſiſts in explaining the Truth of 
things by their Figures. This Plaro practis' d to 
gain Eſteem, and bring his Doctrine into grea- 
er Veneration, by rendring it more Myſteri- 
ous under the Veils, with which he cover d it. 
he chief Interpreters of Plato, have added to 
eir Maſter's Opinion in this Point. Marcilins 


Ficinus 
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Proclus, \ Facinus ſays, That Plato, in treating upon Suh 


Sli, jets. of Importance, always has ſomethin 
pipes in Allegorical; and moreover affirms, that that 


Plat. I. de Figure of the Soul which be explains by Num 

Rep. bers, in his Dmcus, is a Myſtery yet unknown 

Dus 2 - to his Commentators; and that, in his Epinoni, 

fr Plato there is a Riddle, not to this Day unfolded 

& de ejus The Birth of Love, in the Banquet 3 the War 

circuits between the Atheniaus and the People of the 

3 3 Atlantick Ocean, which he mentions in his 

Hs Critigs ;, the Chariot of the Soul, its Wings, 

>erba ſo- its Horſes, and the Coachman he has given it 

nant. Fic.. in the Phedra; the Fable of the Generation d 

ng & Animals, by Prometheus, and Epimetheus, in the 

1. 7. c 4. Potggorde, are all pure Allegones, if we'll be 

lie ve Orzgen, Porphyry, and Proclus; and Ficinu 

makes the very lame Obſervations on the 
Parmenides. Rs : | 

Socrates practis d this Method, in imitation d 

Pythagoras, particularly to contound the Am 

gance of the Sophiits, by concealing und: 

theſe Figures what he truly and certain) 

knew :. Whilſt the Saphiſts with much pride 

affected to Diſcourſe upon, and ſet forth thing 

they knew nothing of. Plato too, learn'd ths 

Symbolical Philoſophy from the Egyptians 

who being much given up to Superſtition, er 
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were of Opinion too, as Famblicus has obſerv'd, 

in one of has Treatiſes, where he explains their 

Myſteries, that they were oblig'd to this wa 

of proceeding, in Imitation of Nature, which 
under the exterior Veil of the Body, .conceals 
ce Perfections of the Mind. 
However it were, this Manner of -Explana- 
ton was fo firmly eftabliſh'd in Ægypt, that it 
Js very probable, that the Ag yprtians, being dri- 
een out of their Country by Cambyſes by Con- 
get, and being afterwards diſpers d through- 
ont all Pidia, introduced there likewiſe this 
| W\cthod of writing by Hreroglyphicks, which is 
till in Uſe in ſome parts of that Country; and 
ss far even as China, there is ſome agreement 
' Wwith that way of writing, which was former 
r obſerv'd by the Agyprians. For they ex- 
plain d, as I have ſaid before, their Thoughts 
by the Figures of Birds, Animals, and other 
ſenſible things, which they ador'd as Deities : 
upon which account the Greeks gave thoſe Fi- 
pures the Name of Hreroglyphicks, But I do not 
retend to aſſert, that that Symbolical way of 
niting moſt commonly us'd by Nlaro, is uni- 
verſally practis d by him in all his Works: For 
he ſpeaks ſome things very plain and eaſie, and 
which may be 2 — by all the World: 
hough there are ſome things which cannot -A 
be underſtood by any Body, they being al- net, 
together Allegorical ; And Proclus, his moſt ex. Proel. 
act and faithful Interpreter, declares, that in 
many Places he has wrote very unintelligibly. 
2 — the Cuſtom — Socrates School * _ 
ul things Figuratively, as a that fa- 
mous Table bf Cebes, Np Faroe of the moſt 
elebrated of Socrater his Scholars. For this 
able, which has been ſo much eſteem'd by all 
Poſterity, is only a plain Repreſentation of 
Humane 
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A Compariſon of 

Humane Life, under thoſe various Figure, | 
which it is compos'd. This is the moſt part. th 

' cular and diſtinct Account I can give of the Me. pe 
thod of Plato ; let us now proceed to that q k; 
Ariſtotle. 1 | T7 


— — ke DT —— — ri 
| CH A P. II. an) 
Of the Method of Ariſtotle, Ib 


TIsS not much to be wonder'd at, thy 

Plato's Method was ſo Various and Un, 
certain; for ſince his firſt Maxim was, To H of 
aſſur d of Nothing, but to Doubt of Al 


a ſtan 

Things; he had no need of any Princip , 

d 1 nothing to Eſtabliſh. Ariſtotle an 1 

In Pine. Xenocrates were Flato's firſt Scholars; but 45 1 
«ki oj. fotle forſook this manner of Doubting, uff ,, 
matur, quæ- endeayour'd to clear up things, by ſear clung that 
ritur de them to the Bottom; ſo that he, form'd 9 are 
eee, himſelf a Method more un gplex'd, and mor part 
dei, Certain too, than that of Plato's z becauſe Ache. 
Cic. Acad. laid down ſuch and ſuch Principles, The Fill. 
queſt, 1. 1. of theſe Principles is, that there is a, Sciena Uni; 
— contrary to the Opinion of Plato, who belier iii from 
been there was none, becauſe he thought that theaW4;11;1 
pleni, was nothing certain in Nature: | He hel don, 


eam that the Soul of Man was obſcur d, by 0 
e tring into the Body, as a Light is extinguili 
— by being plac d in dirt, or clay: That lt 
rant: lam Knowledge which the Soul has of all thug 
em Sz by the Nobleneſs of its Divine and Immo 
cratican de Extraction, is entirely loſt by its Commen 
—_ 2 — adhibita, conſuet udine diſſerendi reliquegunt. 
Acad. Queſt. i 


wit 
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with Matter; and that upon this very Account, 
the Knowledge it obtains, by the Uſe and Ex- 
perience of Things, is not à True and Perfect 
Knowledge, but a bare Remembrance of ſeveral 
Tranſactions in the Common and Ordinary 
Courſe of Nature, as Plozinus explains it. A. 
riſtotle was of a quite contrary Opinion: He 
believ'd, that the Soul did not drive from it ſelf 
any N of Knowledge, when it was united 
to the Body; but that it Acquir'd it entirely 
by the Aſſiſtance of the Senſes, which are 15 
many eſtabliſh'd Meſſengers, to bring Intelli- 
gence of what paſſes without; and that from 
iS ths particular Knowledge, which was convey'd 
vito it by the Miniſtry of the Senſes, it formed 
"Wh of it ſelt, oy the Operation of its Under- 
I tanding, a Knowledge univerſal, certain and 
— which is Science properly ſo cal- 
ed. N e 
Thus the Firſt Method of Ariſtotle is directly Arifotetes 
oppoſite to that of Plato. For Plato, pretends, «4 ſenſ- 
that to arrive at the Knowledge of Things, we _ "pat 
are to begin at Univerſals, and ſo deſcend. to Phat at 
Particulars : And Ariſtotle; will have it, that de au- 
the Knowledge of Things Particular and Sen- 1 &. fiub- 
Wile, carries us to the Knowledge of Things * e 
"WM Univerſal and Immaterial; being perſuaded 3, en, 
ſiom this Principle, which he holds or an in- Beſar. 
allible Truth, That nothing cau enter into the carl. in cæ- 
doul, but by abe Senſes : For Man, being made . 
and faſhion'd' as he is, cannot judge of things *** + — 
nfible with any Certainty, but by —_ 
enſes. The Maxim of Plato is, that Things 
may be known by Idea's, which are as the Firſt h. « 
Originals; and that of Ariftorle, that Things intelle- 
Way be diſcover'd by their Effects, which are „ — 
be Expreſſions and Copies of thoſe Idea 8. prius in 
ſenſu. Ex. Aver. text. in Ariſt. J. 1, 1 13. 
c 


382 A Compariſon of 
The Order which Plato obſerves, is that & MI 
Nature it ſelf, proceeding from the Cas Ml 7 
to the Effects: That of Ariſtotle, is the Or. Ml © 
der of the Knowledge of the Soul, which fink L 
mn not out the Cauſe, but by the Effect. This B. 
Ariſtotle's Firſt Method, which he took fron i M 
Archytas the Scholar of Pyzhagoras, and which Ml be 
Archytis had learnt of Dexippus. This Dexi WM Fa 
pus, in the Order of the Categories, of which fe I 2! 
made the firſt Draught, borrow'd the Subſtance Ml ” 
from the Head of other Categories, as the mot Ml A 
Material and moſt Senſible. But becauſe thi Ml © 
Knowledge of Things Univerſal, form'd fron Ml U 
the Knowledge of Things Particular, has a Prin le 
ciple which is ſubject to Error and Miſtake, Ml © 
Ariſtotle has found but a Way to rectifie this C. 
Principle, and make it Infallible, by means d ; © 
Iz UnvertOrzan to c 
This is the Second Method of Ariſtorle, and " 
tis in this Organ that he eſtabliſhes the Art of ©* 
Demonſtration, by that of Syllogiſm : Far 
Demonſtration is his moſt common and ord: _ 
7 Ari. nary Method, as Anmonins aſſures us; ali.” 
vice 0, Ariftozle himſelf calls' the Art of Syllogiſin li, 
_ L Principal Method: His Logick ſerves only to 70 
trad eſtabliſh his Method; all that he ſays, has 1 Few 
„ Relation to it. The Book of Categories treat. 
myers of Parts very diſtant and remote, which ought 
2 yi- S very di | more, Will us 
1 i to enter into the Compoſition of a Syllogilm, 
+} was- and which are Terms, in their Natural Signiß .- 
cation. The Book of Interpretarion treats. d 
Tip. cap, the Matter near to Syllogiſm; that is, « 
. Terms, as far as they are capable of Binding, . 
to ſerve for Propoſition, which is the Sec 
Operation of the Mind. The Book of An BY 
tricks conſiders a Syllogiſm according to t % 
Eſſential Parts that compoſe it; that 5 4 
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Matter, and Form: And how the Matter of 
2 Syllogiſm may be Neceſſary, or Contingent, 
or Fallacious, is explain d according to thoſe 
Differences in the ſequel of thoſe Books. The 
Book of Topicks ſerves to clear and unravel the 
Matter, when tis only probable, or contin- 
gent. The Book of Sophiſms explains what is 
Falſe, and what is Equivocal : And the Book 
of the Poſterior Analyticks, ſets forth that which 
is Certain and Neceftary. This is an exact 
| Account of Ariftorle's Method, the moſt perfect, 
'W and the moſt compleat of all Methods. For 
n effect, Demonſtration made in the Princi- 
u ples, and in that Manner this Philoſopher has 
conceivd it, is the only infallible Rule to 
guide and direct us, in our Attainment of the 
Viences; and the only Way the Mind of Man 

has to arrive at that Certainty which he 
a caches for in the Knowledge ot Things; and 
de only Inſtrument proper to Rectifie our 
u eaten, by the diſcerning ot Truth from 
x MW falſbood. Lis that that has fo recommended 

the Uſe of this Method to all thoſe that have 
Studied the Sciences, and gain d the Univerſal S 
Approbation of all Ages, that have had the iz Heu- 
Knowledge of it. Iis this that has render'd % ber- 


this Method ſo Ad vantagicus and Beneficial to 3 


ot our Religion, being more peculiarly adapted and ha 
n ommodated than all others, for the Confir- quid «4 
wh ation and Eſtabliſnment of its Doctrine ʒ terrenam 
. o hich made St. Ferom ſay, That all the Artifce a — 


md Ferverſueſe in Human Reaſoning, and all the putatur ae 
orce aud Power that Profane Science can gain in robuſtum, 
be World, may be defeated and overthrown by Ari- er diale- 
2 lefica arts 

otle's Method. : [ubve 

But one of the moſt common Methods Ari- tur. Cem. 
e makes uſe. of in his Demonſtrations, is, in Fzc- 
Ws Averroes obſerves, to Reſolve all the Diffi- 17 


cultics 
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A Cimpariſon' of 
culties that he meets with, before he hn 
eftabliſh'd his Propoſition » And this Adm; 


5 
rable Art of his, in 8 with Solid t 
and Subſtantial ents, when he advances, MW »o 
makes him deſpiſe that Method of Divijo, WM ti 
which he judges too weak and feeble to fi 
him to a Demonſtration. For this Reaſon he ”] 
calls it A Defective and Imperfet Syllogiſm, th 7 
'twas very much us'd by Plato. Not but tht h. 
Ariſtotle does often uſe the Analyſis in all thok WM ne 
Matters, where he is —_ to deſcend to 1 af 
particular Account of Things, in order 6 is 
examine them to the Bottom, and from thence w! 
to gather a more diſtin Knowledge. The 54: 
Eſteem he had for this Method, appears fron rit 
his often Quoting his Azalyticks in his othef Ia 
Books. | EO $14) ak 3, of 
Tis by this Diſcuſſion, that he ſearches den des 
into the things he treats of, and diſcovers th dif 
which is moſt Eſſential ; whilſt others ſee on Tr 
the Outſide, and fit down contented with tl Co! 
bare Superficies. *Tis true indeed, that thai ſub 
Marxims which Ariſtotle eſtabliſhes, in SubjeUl tior 
he has examin'd, are ſo profound, that .theM cau! 
appear not certain, but to thoſe that know h to 
to penetrate into them: This makes the great Evi 
eſt part of his Definitions ſeem either too di he « 
ſcure, or not only juſt and adequate: The Mia that 
yields not its Aſſent to them without ſome A= 
ſiſtance, being at firſt Sight not throughly cu chat 
vanc'd. But the more we meditate upon the the 
the more Indubitable they appear, becauſe tiWnaty 
are always founded upon Nature and Experienq Affe. 


Alexand. 
Aphrod. 


And this made one of his Interpreters, til 
underſtood him beſt, ſay, that The Doctrine 
Ariſtotle had, for its common Foundation, M Necla 
General Opinion of all People, and Good Senſe. Nu 


Vi 
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Yet it muſt. be granted, That Arifole, tho 
a Perſon of the deepeſt Penetration, often by 
this Profundity of Judgment, deprives himſelf 
of the Liberty of Explaining his Notions with 
that Perſpicuity w is requiſite and neceſ- 
fary for a Philoſopher that is to Inſtruct others. 
Tis a Fault he is moſt commonly charg'd with; 
Themiſthins carries the Accuſation higher, when 
he ſays, That tis dowright Folly and Mad- 
W nfs, to pretend to find out the True Senſe 
WH of Ariſtotle, in all he fays; which however 
"Wl is falſe , unleſs in Relation to thoſe things, 
MM which he himſelf has hardly determin d. Sim- 
ei plicins believes, that Arifforle us'd this Obſcu- 
ll rity to veil his Conceptions, inſtead of thoſe 
ay Tables and Symbols, which he approv'd not 
of in Nato; becauſe a Philoſopher that en- 
deavours to Inſtruct us in the Truth, ſhou'd 
al diſcover it by ſenſible Effects: And becauſe 
Truth it ral cannot be diſguiſed under the 
us Colour and Shadow of Tables, without being 
ſubject to Illuſion, by the Equivocal Explica- 
tions that may be given it: And laſtly, be- 
cauſe Truth, to appear in all its Purity, ought 
to maniteſt it ſelf by the moſt convincing 
Evidence imaginable. Theſe are the Reaſons . 
he gives in his Metaphyfcks, why he condemns 
that Symbolical Philoſophy of Plaro. When 
| brittls therefore expreſſes himſelf not with L. 3. Ne- 
dat uſual Clearneſs, this proceeds not from 2p¹f e 4, 
ben the Qualifications of his Mind, which was 
mturally deep and profound, but from a pure 
WAtiectation to be Obſcure and Myſterious, 
What he might not be underſtood without Ex- 
planation ; which he himſelf has fufficiently 
eclard by that Title he has given one of 
Books, which he calls the Acromaticks, be- 
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A Compariſon of 
cauſe it muſt be liſtened to with great Attention, 
to be well underſtood. 

But I find, in this Manner of Explaining 
Himſelf, one Excellency , which J cannot e 
nough admire: For beſides all other Perfection, 
which he ſhows himſelf Maſter of, he is the 
moſt Modeſt, and the leaſt Poſitive and Af. 
ſuming of all Philoſophers. He ſcarce ever 
Aſſerts any thing he Advances, he barely ſays, 
it appears ſo to him, and ſeems not to affirm 
what he thinks, without ſome Heſitation. When 
 Aphrodiſeus or Averroes ſpeak of his Doctrine, 
they repreſent it not as of it ſelf Evident and 
Vnconteſtable; and its Author, as never ſpeak: 
ing confidently, but wiſely, doubting, and with 
an admirable Reſerve ; as if he were always 
under ſome Difficulties, to decide Right, which 
is the genuine Effect of a profound Knowledge; 
for to be forward and preſumptuous in Aſſert 
ing Things, diſcovers great Weakneſs. His 
It may Bes, which he fo often inſerts, in 
all he ſays, appear to me ſo curious and exqur 
ſite; and I find them ſo proper, and becoming 
the Character of a profound and Learned Man, 
who being far from venting Airy Notions, ha 
Modeſty enough to diſtruſt his own Lights; 
that I ſet a greater Value upon Ariſtotle s Re 
ſervedneſs and Moderation, than upon his Pro 
foundneſs and Knowledge; for this is the Vr 
tue of an Exalted Soul. Great Genins's delibs 
rate and heſitate, whilſt Little ones are quit 
and nimble in giving their Deciſions ; becauk 
they have not Light enough to doubt. Bu 
Ariſtotle is not of that eager and haſty Tempe 
he fairly acknowledges in his Book of Genen 
tion, that he ſhould be ſcarce able to clear that 
Difficulties he had propos d. He tells us A 

nuo 
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nuouſſy in his Meteors, that the Cauſes he has 
are not to him ſatisfactory ; and in other Mat- 


he gives us Ins Reſolutions, only as ſo man 

Doubts. This ſeems to me to be an unparal- 
jelbd Candour, a frank and open Sincerity, 
without Example, and which I cannot ſufficient- 
ly admire. 'Thus having given you an In- 
fight into the Method of Blaro and Ariftozle, 
it remains, that we examine their Doctrine, to 
| ory on the Compariſon ; and this is the Third 
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aſſign d for the Riſe and Progreſs of Comets, 
ters, which he has taken under Examination, 
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PART III. 
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HE Doctrine of Plato and Ariſtotle is l 
ſo extenſive and ſo profound, that © 

| one wou'd think that God had ſent MW $ 
theſe Two Philoſophers into the MW 7 
World, to be Examples and Patterns of Wiſdom b 
to the Wiſe, and to give Inſtructions to the te 

whole Earth. In ſhort, they were both of them ts 
ignorant in but a few things; and their very MW cr 
Thoughts may fairly be acknowledg'd as the WW of 

Rules of all Arts, and the Principles of all Sc te 

Mi! tay. ences. But becauſe Philoſophy alone is unct 
tus vir pable of making Men Wiſe, by the certain 
Zrerere Knowledge it gives of Things; and becauſe that 
boch. „ alone applies it ſelf to the Perſecting of the 
Ariſt. Mind, whilſt other Sciences are taken up 1 
Finis bu- Exerciſing the Manners, and in Refining the 
a, Imagination: Therefore in examining ther 
ge, Doctrine, I ſhall only conſider it with Relation 


— to Philoſophy, and in Reference to the ſeveri 


nym. adv. Parts of that Noble Syſtem. *Tis this that 8 
Jovin. I. 1. frees the Mind from Errors by Logick, n pal 
the Heart from Paſſions by Morality; to dit ploy 


ſe Men by this Preparation, to the Know If to : 
eo of Things Natural by Phyjicks, and t 
the Contemplation of Things Supernatural if 


Mute 
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Metaphyſicks, Theſe ate the fourParts of which 
Philofophy is compos'd ; and, according to the 
Order of theſe Parts, I ſhall examine the Philo: 
ſophy of Plato and Ariftorle. 


E a r. 
The Logick of Plato. 


P AT O has writ nothing which bears the g. ef 

Name of Dialect or Logick, as this Part Ars diſ- 

of Philoſophy was afterwards call'd ; becauſe rend quam 

$verates did Tightly eſteem it. Tis true indeed, „e, 

Plotinus has writ a Book of the Dialect of Plato, Socrates. 

but has laid down no natural Train of Precepts Cic. Acad. 

to eftabliſh that Art: And Apuleius undertaking ': 

to treat of the Philoſophy of Plato, mentions 

only his Ethicks and Phyſicks; what he ſays 

of Logick is taken out of the Book of the In- 

terpretation which Ariſtotle writ. But aiter all, 

if we make a diligent Search after the Logick of Aleino. c. 3. 

Plato, we ſhall find he had ſome ; the End and pi, Cc. 

Deſign of which was to deliver the Mind from 

Error and Opinion, and to introduce a Science; 

which Science was nothing elſe but that Re- 

membrance of things he adviſes his Followers Plat. I. 6. 

to in his Philebus, in his Menon, in his Books of 0 * 

Commonwealth, and in ſeveral other Places of his pm er 

Dialogues. | | aliis loc is. 
So that the firſt, nay, the chief and princi- 

pal Work, about which Plato's Logick is em- 

ploy'd, is, to purifie the Mind, and diſpoſe it 

to a perfect nowledge of Things by their 

Idea's: As for Inſtance, it leads the Mind to 

the Knowledge oft Good, by the true Idea of 

Le 3 Good 5 


- - Good; to the Knowledge of Beauty, by the 
Tdea of ere : For the ſole Idea's of Thing 
are capable of giving tht certain Knowledpe 
which compoſes a Science; becauſe they are 
immoveable and eternal, when all things elf 
are ſubje& to change. The Senſes themſelves, 
by which is convey'd to us all the Knowledge 
we can pretend to, are treacherous aud decett- 
ful. This is the End and Scepe of Plato's Dia- 
lect; and the moſt ordinary Means he has pro- 
poſed to himfelf to arrive at this End, are 
Diviſion, Definition, Induction, and Suppoþe 
Zion. _ NX Jon 

By Divifion, of which he treats very lar 

-I 4 his Niete, he makes up the 8 5 70 
/ of Gens in its ſeveral Species, and diſcovers 
by this firſt Method, the eſſential Diſferencę of 
every thing; this is the moſt certain and in- 
_ +. ©» fallible way of coming to a Definition, as Ali 
nous obſerves; And a Definition admits us to 
the Knowledge of the very Eflence, "This 
made Plato ſay in his Cratylus, that the Logician 
was only capable of giving Names to Thi 55 
becauſe he alone underſtood their Natures: "Þ 
Indu&ion he ſets up Singulars againſt Univer 

_ » als, and gives us a View of the Conttrarieties 
of Particulars from General Oppoſitions. © By 

Suppoſition, which is his laſt Means, he dil 

covers, as twere, by Degrees, the Perfection, 
and Imperfections of every Thing; and, by 

Example, the Beauty of the Mind, by that « 

the Body; and the Excellency of our Duty, 


= 


Alcin. 


e. 3 & 6. L that of our Mind. Alcinous explains thu 

Plotin. I. 3, Doctrine more at large, in his Treatiſe of the 

En. 5. c. 5. Doctrine of Plato. Plotinus tells us the Method 

| this Philoſopher took to make good his 50 
phiſms, which was by the Explication aud 
Diſtinction of Propuſit 


ons, as Socrates had 
* + F tauglt 
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taught him though Socrates, according to A. 
riftorle's Opinion, was more ingenious at creating 
Difficulties by his Queſtions, than at ſolving 
them by his Anſwers. This is, in ſhort, the 
whole Art of Plazo's Dialect, as may be eaſily 
gather d from his Dialogues of Cratylur, Parme- 
nides, and Protagoras, and from thoſe of the 
Sophift of Eut bymedes, and of the Polzricks, and 
is to be found in ſeveral other Places, without 
Order or Connexion. 

*Tis not in the leaſt to be doubted, but that 
Plato had fome Knowledge of the three Ope- 
rations of the Mind: He has diſtinguiſh'd them 


391 


in his 18 nor is it to be at all queſtion d 
t 


but that he knew the Categories too, having ſeen 
the Work of that Archytas, who was Pyrhago- 
ras his Scholar, and the firſt that writ of them. 
But whatever Alcinous may ſay, he never knew 
the Form of a Syllogiſm, nor the Diſtinction 
of the three Figures of Argumentation : Ariſto- 
tle was the Author. of them, as all Wiſe Men 
are agreed. Let us therefore proceed to his 


Logick. 
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Cu A1. 
The Logick of Ariſtotle. 


s HE Logick of Aviftorle is, without all 
doubt, more diſtinct, and more methodi- 
cal than that of Plato; and though Ariſtotle 
made uſe of the Logick of Zenon of Ailea, who 
had writ three Books of that Art long before 
him; though he had receiv'd great Aſſiſtance 
from the Diale& of Euclide, of Megara, Socra- 

Cc4 tes 


res his. Scholar; yet it is moſt certain, that he 
better underſtood the Matter of this Art, 
ſearch'd farther into the Depth of it, ſet all it 
Parts in a clearer Light, and rang'd them in 1 
®* Negt 4 47 more recable Order than any of the Philoſo- 
e nhers wh had writ before. It may be faid 
del P | y 
aa n indeed, that Archytas, Zenon, Enclide, and 
eu 2g Haro, invented the Matter of Dialect; but An. 
Th ſtole alone gave it a Form: And to his Honour 
c. ulr. be it ſpoken, that he alone perfected the $yl. 
2 % loiſm, which the others knew nothing of be. 
penitu;, at fore him. "Twas he, + in effect, that anvented 
ip/e tea. the Art of a perfect Demonſtration, by con- 
tur Ariſts fining the extenſive, and almoſt infinite Cape 
Feles, ab city of the Soul of Man within the Limits of 
feridum, three Operations, as within fix d and ſtated 
aut diclum Bounds, beyond which that Divine Particle of 
erat. Tra- Air, tree and independent as it is, can never 
pc-. in paſs, Twas he likewiſe that diſcover'd the 
Pari Secret of rectifying their Operations, and of 
Ariſt. I. 1. 8 à determinate Matter for a Syllo 
Um. ' 1 inne N 21 
a "Twas he, in fine, that reduc'd into three 
Figures which he had invented, all the imagi. 
nable Connexions of two Terms, which com- 
poſe the Propoſition with the common Term, 
to eſtabliſh the Form of a Demonſtration, a 
Form always directly concluding by one Rule, 
which carries with it as certain Characters of 
Infallibility, as' the Demonſtrations of the moſt 
exact Geometry. *Tis in the Fourth Chapter 
of the Firſt Book of the Amnalyricks, that he 
explains this new Art of the Conſtruction of 
Syllogitm ; and tis by this wonderful Art that 
this Pluloſopher found out a Way to give the 
fame Rule to Thought, which is entirely ipr 
ritual, as he had preſcrib'd to Quantity, which 


* 


is entirely material; and to eſtabliſh in the 
\| 1 Reaſons), 
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eaſonings, and. in the Operations of a Human 
— ung are eſſentially free and contingent, 
an Infallibility equal to that which we meet 
with in Geometrical Demonſtrations, which 
are _— neceſſary. This to me appears 
ſo worth Admiration, that I find nothing 
comparable to it in all the moſt ſurprizing 
ProdaRions of the Mind ; for that can be con- 
ceiv'd more ingenious than this Invention of 
the three Figures of a Syllogiſm, which form 
themſelves from the different Situation of two 
Terms, with the common Term of which it is 
compoſed ? And what can be imagin'd more 
admirable than the Certainty and Evidence of 
the Concluſion after the two Premiſes, when 
there 1s nothing vicious neither in the Matter, 
not in the Form. | : 
Truly when I refle& upon the Univerſal Ar- 
rangement of Ariſtotle's Lopick, and that won- 
dertul Order of all the conſtituent Parts there- 
of: When I conſider the great Caution this 
Philoſopher has taken in the general Prepara- 
tion of the Matter he deſigns for Argument; 
that is, when I obſerve the whole Work fix d 
and eſtabliſh'd in the moſt firm and ſolid man- 
ner the Mind of Man can form ; and upon a 
Foundation the moſt uncertain that can be i- 
Imagin'd, which is Thoughts and Words; I am 
Iurpriz'd at the Greatneſs of his Genius that 
uud conceive ſo prodigious a Deſign. What 
er Wcou'd not he have done, that con'd fix the Cha- 
he acer of Fa and Conſiſtency upon a thin 
lo weak and infitm? This Work is encompaſs d 
th Difficulties, which appear'd inſuperable; 
It removes the Ambiguity of Words, by gi- 
ing a clear Explication of what was equivocal 
and what not, and affixing to the Terins their 
proper and natural Senſe, This is a Work ve- 
Ty 


- 4; Compariſon of 
ry neceſſary to diſpel the Confuſion of Th * Co 
ts ſo TED bee Mind with the Male he 
city of Leas, to unravel thoſe inextricahl; 07 

Foldings of the Operations of the Mind, au ani 
to diſperſe that almoſt inevitable Crowd Co 
Tumult of divers Species of Particular, Unive, wb 
fal, Conditional, Abſolute, Complex, Incam ate 
lex, Affirmative, Negative, Model, Equi the 
ent and Contradictory Propoſitions; to the Ou 
End that the Mind may be accuſtomed to: alo 
naked and ſimple Repreſentation, that it Dei 
form to it ſelf Objects, whereby to judge one 
Things according as they are really in them Not 
ſelves. In ſhort, it ſo diſcovers the Diſgu Un 
ſings and Artifices of the Werne thu 
are innumerable, as to remedy all the Default 
and all the Illuſions of Argumentation, and u 
bring to light all the Fallacies and Impoſtur 
of all the Sophiſms, of all the Paralogiſms im 


- 


ginable. | | 
Nor is this all; for this Great Man, afta 
having fully diſcover'd. what lay moſt obſan 
and moſt retir'd within the Mind, and, by tk 
Art he had invented, confin'd the Infinity d 
Thought within the Compaſs of three Open 
tions; he found out a Way to rectifie the 
three Operations in all the Parts of his Logic 
He has corrected the Faults of the firſt in li 
Book of Categories, in which he teaches 1 
how to diſtinguiſh the Ideas of every Things 
cording to that natural Order which the Us 
derſtanding ought to obſerye in the Coney 
tion of them: He has reform'd the Detaulb 
of the ſecond Operation, which is the Prop 
ſition in this Book of the, Interpretation, a 
in his Treatiſe of Poſtpredicaments and Autim 
dicaments ; where he explains the Significati 
of Terms, and the Contingent or 9 
8 _ 
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Connexion of the one with the other. Laſtly, 
he redreſſes what is defective in the Third 
Operation, in his Books of Topicks, Analyticks, 
and 9 5 and in theſe he eſtabliſhes the 
cConſtruction of Three Syllogiſms, the Sophiftick, 
MW which cauſes Error, the Dialectict, which cre- 
WS ates Opinion, and the Demonſtrative, which is 
the only perfect Syllogiſim, both as to the 
«MW Quality, of its Matter and its Form, and which 
alone produces Science. Thus all the whole 
mW Dclign and Drift of Ariftozle's Logick tends to 
one and the ſame End, viz. the Eſtabliſhment 
ot Demonſtration by Syllogiſm, which is the 
u Univerſal Principle of all Sciences. For no- 
ching can be aſſuredly known without this 
Art, for by Demonſtration, we have not only 
perfect Certainty, that the Thing is, but like- 
wiſe a e Knowledge of the Reaſon wh 
t is, which is the moſt Eſſential Product of all 
clencte. a 

$0 that the Logick of all other Philoſophers 
both Ancient and Modern, are good no other- 
wiſe than as they bear a Relation to that of 
Ariſtotle's; and whoever examines them, will 
find, that they are defective in thoſe very things 
m which they agree not with the Logick of 
this Philoſopher 3 which ought to be the Rule 
and Standard of all other Logicks, being found- 
ed on the Art of Demonſtration. But it it cer- 
tain, that Ariſtotle is the true Author of this 
Art? I muſt confeſs, that to prepare the Mat- 
ter, he was oblig'd to the Categories of Archytas 
nd Ocellas; that he learn'd from Democrates 
and Socrates, the Uſe of Defniti-n, as a means 
to arrive at this Art; that he borrow'd from 
the Cratylus of Plato, the Definition of Terms 
in their proper Significat ion; that he took 
rom the Dialogue of Eutbydemes, Part of = 
Dbblſer 
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Obſervations he has made in his Book of g 
phiſms ; that the firſt Knowledge of the Me 
thod of Conſequences, and of all that caption 
Art of Dilenima's was deriv'd down to him fron 
Zenon Eleatis ; that Timaus of Locris pave hin 

Demon. tlie firſt Idea of a Syllogiſm, which was after 
frands Wards brought to Perfection by Zeno, as a5 
viam ratio- pears in the Commentary of Procius, on the Pa. 
nemq; cer- enides of Nato: And that, laſtly, he met with 
_ . the firſt Appearances of Demonſtration in th 
uam ante ſelf: evident Propoſitions of 7 imews and Theetere, 
Ariſtote- But after all, tis not in the leaſt to be queſt 1 
fem expli- on'd but that Ariſtotle was the firſt Author d 

The the Form of Syllogiſm, and of the Method of i to ! 
zunt. I. 1. perfectly rectifying the Matter by diſcovering I lo 
de Comp. the Confuſion of Thoughts, the Equivocatio i 8'V 
_ & of Words, the Artifice and Diſguiſe of Propaſ Wi tall 
Ariforels tions, of which they form'd the Sophiſins. AIRF thc 
Dialefticg the principal Interpreters of Ariſtotle, are oy it. 
artis uni- this Opinion. Ariffotle himſelf owns it in tie r. 
verſe & End of his Books of Dialect; and Cicero ue. 
dub © knowledges as much in the Book of his I- in 


perfectæ au- 
thorem ſe ic. | | | | 
EK The Difference then between the Logick t U 
Ram, c. 7- Plato and 2 is, That Plato's is diſpers( here 
Distel through all his Works without any Order Part 
Ammon. Deſign, without Principles, and almoſt without tea 
in Arif, Method, and Arifforle's reduc'd into à regulr ſo! . 
Nr Phi- Form in his Books of Dialect, where it is fim 
in gpg. eftabliſh'd in all its Parts: And Gaſendv hai 
Alex. Aph. not perhaps found it ſo imperſe& by that d 
Simpl. plement of Porphyry, which he look d upon #1 
A P | i 3 | 
=o neceſſary Introduction, had he but conſider 
Logot. that this very Treatiſe which is prefix d to Mt 
—— _ — _— —— —— * 
byfcks, from whence Porphyry extracted it: 
2 very probable, that this Supplement bat 
been altogether needleſs, had there been "A 
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thing loſt of the Books of Ariftorle's Logick, of 

oy Diogenes Laertius makes mention. Pro- 
eced we now to their Morals. 


it 
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e 
I be Morals of Plato. 


T I'S this Part of Philoſophy that teaches 8e, 
Men to live well, as Logick teaches them „, —4 : 
to think well: Socrates was the firſt Author of confat in- 
Morality, tho' Jop had long before his time ter omnes 
given us ſome Leſlons that were very Enter- 1e 
taining, and well zeceiv'd by all People, upon , 
the Account of thoſe pleaſant Fables, by which, 3/2 narurs 
with a wonderful Art, he has made them fo iv 
zpreeable, that they are ſtill in very great Re- — 
queſt. But there is nothing ſoſettled oreſtabliſh'd 7%! 
in the Morals of A/op, as in thoſe of Plato, virturibus 
who has made Morality an Art, and founded & vitiis 
it upon certain Principles, of which we ſhall CT. * 
here give you an Abſtract taken from ſeveral 7 © 
Parts of has Dialogues of Phedon, in which he 

treats of the Soul; of Philebus, where he treats 

of Pleaſure z of the Banquet, where he de- 

ſcribes Love; of Phedra, where he diſcourſes 
concerning Good; of Menon, which is in Praiſe 

of Virtue z of Laches, where he treats of Tem- 

perance ; of the Furſt Hippias, where he talks 

of Honeſty ; of the Second, where he ſpeaks 
Lying; and from what he ſays of Man, in 

his Firſt and Second Alcibiades; and above all, 

rom his Books of Commonwealth, where he ſet- 

tles the principal Maxims of Morality, accord- 

ing to the Opinion of Marcel. Ficinus, Iis 


12 
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in theſe Books particularly, that he eſtabliſh 
the End of Humane Actions by the firſt Pri 
ciple of this Morality. For cannot 29 
in Conformity to the Light of Reaſon, with 
out propoſing fome End to his Actions, which 
ought to be the Motive and Principle to infly 
ence them. The End of Man (ſays he) i 
every Action is his Good, and the ultimate En 
of all his Actions is his Sovereign Good, w 
other Good being able perfectly to ſatisſie th 
Infinite Capacity of his Deſires. The only $ 
vereign Good (ſays Plato) is the Sovereg 
Being, becauſe that comprehends all othe 
Good, and may be poſſeſs d and enjoy d by the 
Underſtanding ; and the Will of Man being, be 
yond all Diſpute, Sovereignly Intelligible, and 
Sovereignly Aimable. Virtue, in his Opinion 
is the only Way that leads to the Poſſeſſion d 
this Good, by ſubduing the Motions of rh 
Appetite, which is directly contrary to it 
*Tis Virtue (ſays he) that Compleats and Pe. 
fects the Man by guiding and directing him in 
his Duty towards God by Religion, and tv 
wards Ins Fellow-Creatures by Society a 
Friendſhip. He diſtinguiſhes the different Spe 
cies of Friendſhip, and reckons Love in tit 
Number, he explains the Effects of pure and 
undefil'd, and of corrupt and debauch'd Love; 
the Love of a Husband towards his Wife, te. 
Love of a Father towards his Children, ttt 
Love of a Citizen towards a Citizen and1 
Stranger; and in ſhort, that general Friendi{lwi 
which is the Bond of all Society ; of which it 
gives us a perfect Idea in his Books of Commun 
wealth. 

He obſerves likewiſe in the ſame Plac, 
ſeveral Marks and Tokens of that Principle 
Honour, which is the true practical voy 
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Civil Morality; and thows the Young Alci- 
biades, how that a Man of Honour does not 
enough in barely appearing ſo, but he muſt 
avoid likewiſe being tranſported or elevated 
with a Conceit of his own Excellencies. Tho 
he had the Glory of making the moſt admirable 
Verſes, and were a Poet equal to Homer, yet he 
leclares, he wou'd not be like him in his ridi- 
jous Quality, of vainly imagining himſelf 
onfiderable upon any trifling Account. And 
n his Gorgias he proteſts, that he ſhou'd not 
hink it ſo valuable a thing to become Maſter of 
all Greece by his Eloquence, as Demoſthenes was 
by his; ſince he found that in that little Em- 


pire, the Orator had acquir'd ſuch an Air of 
IL ſurpation, which he cou'd by no means approve 
nM, being ſo very nice and delicate himſelf in 


his own Morals; and moſt certain it is, that 
here was never any Syſtem of Morality more 
act than his, or more proper to form a Man 
ff true Honour. 

In the Abridgment of his Laws, he conſiders 
hether a Man may be Sovereignly Happy, 
hich is the End of all his Morality ; and at- 
er a ſtrict Examination, he concludes, contra- 
y to the Opinion of ſome Philoſophers in his 


lime, that in Effect he may; otherwiſe the 
ue oft natural and ſincere of all his Deſires wou d 
tee rove falſe and unprofitable; but he acknow- 


edges at the ſame time, that he cannot be per- 
ectly happy in this Life, whilſt the Body and 
oul, whoſe Intereſts are fo different and 
ounter to one another , are thus intimately 
nited. He cannot be happy therefore till at- 
er Death, when all Men ſhall have their re- 
ard p:oportionable to their good or ill Con- 
Wct here. In his Dialogue of Gorgias, he 
peaks of a Judge, who ſhall pronounce Sen- 

tence 
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tence after this Life upon every Man According 
to his Deſerts. In the Tenth Book of his Re 
publick, he treats very largely of the Rewa, 
and Puniſhments of Souls after Death. In the 
Fhædon he tells us, that this Life is only a preps 
ratory State, an Introduction to another mays 


perfect; and that Philoſo hy teaches a Man hoy | 

to die well, by teaching him how to govern hy | - 

Paſſions. This is in ſhort the whole Scope al ; 
\ Deſign, and this is a true and impartial Detail 

of Plato's Morals, as may be collected from hy , 

Works, where they are ſcatter'd up and dom MW * 

without any Order or Connexion. 

p n 

— 2 
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The Morals of Ariſtotle. e 

m 

* E Morals of Ariſtotls are more plan l 

and natural, and ſimple, and more agree f. 


able to the Truth, and yet appear with le m. 
Splendor than thoſe of Plato; though at th 
ſame time they are more ſolid, and more 2. 6 
mird and follow'd, of which we thall ender 0 
vour to make an Abridgment. In the Ia . 
Books which Ariftotle has writ to his Son Nia 
machus, he makes it his Buſineſs to find off 1. 
what is the ultimate End of Man, in wha , 
| his true Happineſs ſhould wholly conſiſt; alli 58 
having concluded that there is one grand We pr 
that ſets all the leſſer in Motion, one gret per 
End to the attaining of which all our Acaw rh. 
are influenc'd and directed; he declares, thit 
it is neither the Pleaſure of Senſe nor Ricks, 
nor any other Goods of the Body, nor Honous, 
i 1 
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Plato and Ariftotle. 
nor Virtue it ſelf, becauſe all theſe Goods bear 
1 Relation to another Good; and true Beatitude 
(ſays he) is Good univerſally defird by all the 
World, which we deſire for it ſelf, and for which we 
defire all other Goods. This is the Definition he 
ves of it; and as this Good cannot be acquir'd 
ut by Virtue, he explains what Virtue is. 
Tis a Habit of doing well, conſiſting in a Medium 


between the two extreams of Vice. He ſhews us 


what this Medium is, in the Inſtances of Forti- 


de, Fuſtice, Prudence and Temperance, which 
te the Principle Virtues in the Syſtem of Mo- 
rality. As for Example; the Medium that 


makes the Virtue of Temperance, regulates our 


Pain and Pleaſure, and reduces them both to a 
juſt Temperament, and this is Virtue. As we 
betray our Weakneſs in our too much fear and 
dread of Pain, ſo likewiſe our Softneſs in our 
exceſſive Love of Pleaſure; now Temperance 
moderates theſe two Extreams, and becomes a 
Virtue by tempering the one with the other. 
This being eſtabliſn'd, he examines into the Na- 
ture of the Action that leads Men on to Vur- 
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tue, which is a free Operation of the Will, de- 


termining it ſelf to the Choice it makes of 
Good; and this gives him an occaſion to de- 
ſeribe at length what the Will is by the Circum:- 
ſtances of Action, free or conſtram'd, volunta- 
ry or involuntary; which is one of the fineſt 
Treatifes in all Ariftozle's Morality, becauſe it 
explains whatever relates to the Liberty, and 
to the whole Oeconomy of Humane Actions. 
From thence, he paſſes on to Forrirude and Tem- 
perance, and ſets forth the Nature and Effects of 
theſe two Virtues, and treating on Temperance, 
he ſets down all thoſe Virtues that are its depen- 
dents, and have Riches and Honours for their 
Objects. He tells us, that the Virtue which 

Dd relates 


tues that regard Society, 
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relates to the uſe of great Riches, is Mapnif- 
cence; and that which relates to the uſe of a lef: 
ſer Share; is Liberality; that the Virtue which 
relates to common Honours, is the Deſire of 
Glory; and that which relates to uncommon 
Honours, 1s Magnanimity. And as Temperance 
ſuperintends, directs and governs all thoſe Vir- 


e gives us à View of 
them all in their Order: The Firſt, which is 
converſant about removing the Obſtacles of 
Commerce in a Civil Lite, by taking off that 
Roughneſs, and {weetning that Soureneſs of Tem- 
per, which is ſo often met with in too great a 
part of Mankind, 1s a Mildneſs and Meekneſs of 
Nature, Courteſie and Humanity; the other 
Virtues dependent on Temperance, which con- 
tribute to the rendring Society ſecure and 
agreeable, are Candour or Sincerity, which go- 
vern our Thoughts; Affability, which governs 
our Words; and Civility, which governs our 
Actions. | 5 

Having thus eſtabliſh'd, in the firſt Part of his 
Morals, the Eſſence of Private Virtue ; in the 
ſecond, he eſtabliſhes that of Civil Virtue. He 
begins with Juſtice, the Nature of which he 
explains, and diſtinguiſhes its Species: He con- 
cludes his Diſcourſe with an Explication of that 
natural Right, which is common to Man with 
Beaſts z and of the Right of Nations, which i 
common to Man only ; and theſe he makes 
the principal Foundations of 7uftice, From 
thence, he deſcends to the Virtues of the Un 
derſtanding ; and from them, he paſſes on to 
thoſe of the Will : Amongſt the Virtues of the 
Underſtanding, he reckons Prudence as the 
moſt conſiderable, becauſe that alone begets 


right Reaſon ; without which, there can be 10 


Virtue, The Uſe of Prudence in a Civil Li 
| i 
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is Polrey, as in 2 Private Oeconomy ; and the ge- 
neral Object of this Virtue, is what onght and 
what ought not to be done in the Circumſtances 
of Affairs, as they preſent themſelves to us. 
He deſcends even to an Explication of the 
| Diſpoſitions to, and the Hinderances of Vir- 
| tue, which are Imperte& Habits: He ſays, 
f that Effeminacy and Impatience are the Hin- 
5 derances of Virtue, as Patience and Modera- 
f tion are the Diſpoſitions to it; and adds, that 
t Pain and Pleaſure are the common Matter of 
. theſe Habits: which furniſhes: out an am ple 
A Subject for our Author's Syſtem of Morality. 
of For he reduces all to Pleaſure and Prin, which 
er are the ordinary Springs of the Motions of 
0- the Soul, - and the moſt univerſal Principles of 
nd the Paſſions. He concludes this Part which re- 
90 lates to Society, and which Cicero has ſo well 


[NS explain'd in his Book de Officits, with an admi- 
our rable Treatiſe upon Friendthip, in which he 
deſcribes its Nature, fhews the Differences, and 
the Uſe, and Benefit of it, under the various 
Circamſtances of Good and Ill Fortune; and 
its Neceſſity in the moſt common Action of 
Man, viz. his Converſation : He obſerves 
the Conduct that ſhou'd be us'd in Friendſhip, 
to improve and cultivate it; and propoſes 
ſever Queſtions upon this Subject of Friend- 
ſhip, which he himſelf reſolves. In fine, he 
concludes his Morals with Beatitude, which 
is both the Beginning and the End of them; 
and deſcribes the Nature of True Pleaſure, 
to give us an Idea of Happineſs. And tho' he 
acknowledges, that Virtue is the only Means 
to acquire it, yet he allows, Proſperity and 
Riches may contribute ſome Aſſiſtance: And 
having ſhewn, that Sovereign Felicity con- 
liſts in Action; he infers from thenee, that 
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there is a Practical Beatitude, which is that of 
Men; and a purely Contemplative one, which 
is that of the Gods. 5 

In his Two Books of his Great Morals, he 
treats of Ways and Means to acquire Virtue, 
by Goods, which he looks upon as the Inſtru- 
ments of Happineſs: He diſtinguiſnes them 
into Three Sorts of Goods; thoſe of the Bo- 
dy, thoſe of Fortune, and thoſe of the 
Mind: After this, he takes into Conſidera. 


tion the Habits of the Soul, the Principles of 


its Operations; and repeating what he had 
ſaid before in his Ten Books, he draws ſeveral 
Characters of Probity, Adverſity, and Proſperity. 
Laſtly, in his Seven Books to Eudemes his 
Friend, and formerly his Scholar, he propoſes 
to him Three Sorts of Life; a Life of Buſi- 
neſs, a Life of Pleaſure, and a Lite of Repoſe 
and Meditation: He preters a Life of Buſi- 
neſs to the other Two, and deſcribes the ne- 
ceſſary Virtues, for ſuch an Active Life, with 
an Encomium on Virtue in general; which in 

Plato's Stile he calls, The Harmony of the Soul, 
the Government of the Paſſions. Here likewile 
he ſays ſomething of the contrary Vices, 
which St. Thomas has explain'd more at large 
in the Second Part of his Works. And to 
finiſh this Moral Theology, in his Books of 
Commonwealth, and in thoſe of Policy, he treats 
of Societies and Governments, of Corporat 
ons, Cities, Eſtates and Republicks; of Laws, 
Deliberations and Reſolves; of Authority, of 
Peace, and of War, and of Seditions, of Ct: 
ſtoms, ot Taxes, of Commerce, and of Arts; 
of the ſeveral Duties of the Husband, the Wife, 
and the Father ; of Children, of Servants, and 
of Citizens ; without omitting any thing that 
relates either to a Civil, or a Private W 
1 
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Thus the Moralsof Ariſtotle differ very little dem fons 
from thoſe of Plato, as to their Principles; for % 7 
they both preſcribe the ſame End to Man, and ,,,,..,qe. 
the ſame Means to arrive at that End, which rum fugi- 
is Virtue : They both alike diſtinguiſh the exdarumg; 
Virtues, and define them in general the fame .. 
| Way ; the only difference between them is, that Ou 75 

the Morality of Ariſtotle is a little too Humane, Acad. 


5 and too much confin'd with the Bounds of this 


: Life; for he hardly propoſes any kind of Hap- ?/ato Ari- 
f pineſs to Man, but that of a Civil Life : Where- /* di- 
d as the Morality of Plato is more Noble and Ex- ,,", 1.1". 
] alted; tis a Preparative toa Lite more pure and Carp. in 
. perfect: And in his Firſt Alcibiades, be wou' d Alein. 

Is perſuade us that this Life is a Reſemblance of 


es the Life of God; and in this he infinitely ſur- 
i- E Ariſtotle, as well as in the Univerſal Idea 
e forms of this Beatitude, and of all its Cir- 
ſi- cumſtances. 
e- But after all, whatever Plato has ſaid of the 
th Beauty of Virtue, and the Deformity of Vice ; 
in and of the Rewards and Puniſhments of Good 
1 and Evil Actions, is more like an Orator, 
ile than a Philoſopher: He ſuppoſes things, 


es, without proving them; and endeavours to 
rpe delight and pleaſe the Mind, without taking 
to care to convince it: Whereas Ariſtozle ad- 
s of W vances nothing but what he has firmly eſta- 


eats WH bliſh'd ; before he determines what is the 
ati Ultimate End of all Humane Actions, he 
IWS, roves that there is One: He endeavours to 
of nd out in what it principally conſiſts, and 
Cu- WF declines delivering his own Opinion, before 
rts; he has confuted the Opinions of others. After 
Vite, this manner he clears. all Doubts, and eſta- 
and WW bliſhes his Truths with much Order,  Clear- 


neſs, and Penetration ; which fills all his Sub- 


x8, and unravels all his Matter: And gene- 
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4- Fourth Book, he tells us, that Anger, which 
may be a Vartue in a Soldier, is a Vice in a Cap- 


A Compariſon of 
rally ſpeaking, this Philoſopher, in theſe 
admirable Pieces of Morality, lets fall ſuch 
Sparks of Light, and gives us ſuch bright, and 
refulgent Inſtances of good and ſolid Senſe, ag 
cannot but ſurprize even Men of the greateſt 
Learning. - 
As for Inftance, in the Idea he gives us of 
a Magnanimous Perfon, he diſtinguiſhes the 
Man of True Courage, from the Man of 
Falſe. The firſt never expoſes himſelf to great 
Dangers, but upon great Accounts, viz. for 
his own Glory, 2 his C „ for his Prince, 
or his Friend; nor does he thus expoſe him: 
ſelf, but with a great deal of Prudence aid 
Conduct. On the contrary, the Man of 
Falſe Courage throws himſelf raſhly and in- 
conſiderately upon whatever has but the Ap- 
pearance of Danger, with great Precipitation, 
and on the moſt flight Occaſions ; and is to be 
look'd upon rather as a meer Bully, than a Man 
of true Courage. In another place, he ſays, 
that Modeſty, which may be commendable m 
a Young Man, is a Fault in an Old one; becauſe 
there can be no reaſonable Excuſe for it, but 
Ignorance, which 1s a very bad one for a Man 
in Years: And tho Modeſty may ſerve as a 
Reſtraint upon Impudence, which is a Vice, 
tor all that, it 1s it felf no Virtue. In his 


tain : The one acts with his Head, and the other 
with his Hands; and Anger is an Afliſtant to 
the one, and an Hindrance to the other: nor 
ought this Paſſion to be ever ſeen in a Com- 
mander, unleſs it be to make his Authority 
the more tremendous. He adds in the ſame 
Place, that Anger is a Paſhon leſs unjuſt than 
Incontinence 3 becauſe Anger always follows 


{ome Appearance of Reaſon, but Incontinence 
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is entirely ignorant of it. He ſays, that the 

of a Wiſe Man, 1s worſe than that of a 

| Fool; as the Rage and Fury of a Beaſt, is leſs 
| dangerous than that of Man ; becauſe that of 
g3zgeaſt is without Principle, Method or Deſign. 


He propoſes, towards the end of the Second >, __ -. 
0 Book, E admirable Rule, how we ought to ot N 

Judge of thoſe things, which ſometimes be- „ ba- 
+ come very dangerous, by being too pleaſant % .: 
, and ble. This Rule is taken from the „. 


ple of that Council, which Piam con Ethic. c. 2. 
vend in Homer's I:ads, to determine what they 
ſhou'd do with Helen, when the City of Troy 

ras Beſieg d by the Greeks. The Council 
prais'd the Beauty of the Princeſs, without be- 
ing captivated with her Charms, and order'd, 
g that ſhe ſhou'd be ſent back into her own 
7 Country, without having any Violence offer d 
2 her. Thus, ſays Ariſtorle, ought we to Judge of 
w Pleaſure, without forfeiting our Integrity, or 
ſuffering our ſelves to be corrupted : And 
thus ought we to avoid thoſe dangerous Allure- 
0 ments of Humane Life, without being the leaſt 
Ry affected with them; for tis a very difficult thing 
1 tor a Man not to be ſenſible of Pleaſures, being 
of ſo frail a nature. 
1 He ſays, in the beginning of the Third 
Th Book, that in Deliberations of Morality no- 
ch thing is commonly ſo vexatious and trouble- 
ſome, as juſtly to diſcern between things Pro- 


(A fitable and Honourable, and how to tollow 
9 either. As for Example, Hyppolizus, importun d 
* by the Solicitations and Careſſes of his Mo- 
a ther, ought to be ſilent, and die, or elſe to 


1 divulge the Secret: If he divulg d it, he acts 

in Diſhonour of the Princeſs he loves; it he 
be ſilent, he acts in Dijhonour of Himſelf, 
and tho? Innocent, paſles for a Criminal with 
Dd 4 his 
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receivd from Friends, ought to be the Coi 


A Compariſon of 
his Father Thereus, Ariſtotle concludes, that 
there is nothing ſo difficult, as to know preciſe, 
ly which Part to take in theſe two nice Ex- 
treams, neither of them being Diſhonourable. 
But nothing can be more Honourable, nor in- 
deed mere Conſciencious, than what he ſays in 
the ſame place; that a Man ought to Suffer 


7 


and how far he ought to Suffer in the Pertor- 
mance of his Duty. *Tis in this place he pro- 
oſes, whether he may do an Unjuſt thing, to 
Reſcue a Friend or Relation out of the hands of 
a Tyrant. And he regulates things after ſuch a 
manner, that we may there find the True Di- 
ſtinction, and Natural Order of Duty reduc d to 
a juſt Dependance one upon the other. The 
Medium he eſtabliſhes between Simplicity of 
Manners, and Niceneſs of Behaviour, in his 
Treatiſe on Prudence, is, that Simplicity fall not 
into Meanneſs, nor Induſtry into Cunning and 
Artifice : And this he looks upon as a great 
Principle, from which to learn how to Live in 
the World. By this Diſtinction, he gives us the 
juſt Temperament that compoſes the True 
Goodneſs of Heart and Mind. He obſerves in 
the ſame place, that Prudence is the Rule of 
Men's Actions, as Art is of the Artificers. And 
in his Treatiſe of Friendſhip he has this Remark, 
viz, That Benefits and Good Turns reciprocal! 


quences and Effects, but never the Cauſes of 
Friendſhip. | 1:20 
But in all Ariſtorle's Morals, there is nothi 
appears to me as a greater Inſtance of the 1 
exquiſite Judgment, and of the deepeſt Pene- 
tration, than the Obſervation he makes in the 
Third Chapter of the Seventh Book ; where 
he tells us, that in Deliberations on Humane 
. | AFions, 
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| Aftions, tis the Heart, and not the Mind, that 
gel iberates, and the Deciſion which is inade, is 
ot taken ſo much from the Light of the Under- 
znding, as from the Motions of the Will; 
tom whence it is, that the Senſual Man, in 
u Reaſonings, prefers Pleaſure to Honeſty; 
cauſe his Heart is leſs affected with an Honeſt, 
dan with an Agreeable Good; whereas the Vir- 
ous Man concludes the contrary, vis. That an 
Honeſt Good is preferable to a Senſual Good, 
tecauſe tis rate — to his A — 2 
nd his Deſires. us every one Judges of 4 7 
tings, as his AﬀeCtions incline him, and as 4g. 
the Will guides the Underſtanding. - And from 7, .- | 


0 
e Mii Principle, ariſe all thoſe Falſe Reaſonings „0, | 
f f Paſſion and Intereſt; and from hence are ibid. | 


orm'd all the Sophiſms of Self. Love, to which 

1] Duties ſubſcribe: Tis likewiſe upon this 

uim, that St. Auguſtine founds all the Con- | 

iu& of Senſual and Spiritual Love, on which | 

ll the Chriſtian Morality turns. Avrifotle bet- 1 

er explains the Myſtery in that place of his : 1 ik 
| 


derenth Book, where he rednces the Principles 


in r all Humane Actions to Pleaſure, and Pain; 

of Which are the Univerſal Springs of the Paſſions. 

nd have dwelt the longer on Ariſfotle's Morals, | 

k, Necauſe I look upon them as his Maſter-Piece : | 

bl Ind the diſpoſing of thoſe Morals, and reduci | 
nem to our Practice, according to the Natura 

ot Hider of the ſubject Matter, is in my Judgment 


he beſt Deſign of a Book, that can be imagin d. 10 
et us now x their Phyſicks. Y 1 
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"The Phyſicks of Plato. 


T Here is nothing which the Mind of My 
haas leis ſearch d into, than the Know eg 

of Nature: It looks as it God had delights 
to place the World within the Reach of Mort 
Eye, as the moſt glorious Work of Onuiyg 
tence, and at the ſame time to hide from us tl 
ſecret Springs of this great Machine, Natuy 
expoſes her felt to our View, but her ways ax 
unknown; we ſee the Effects, but are ignorm 
of the Cauſes. After ſo many Diſputes for 
many; Ages, Men are {till come to no agre 
ment, ſo that it ſeems as if the Object of Nat 
ral Philoſophy were a thing rather of Opinia 
than Knowledge. And *twas this without dou 
that diſcourag'd Socrates ; Plato apply'd hin 
ſelf more to the Study of it, being inducd 
the Communication he had with the Writing 
of the Pyzhagoreans, who made à farther Pn 
greſs in the Knowledge of Things Natural, thu 
any of the Philoſophers that were before thet 
.,. Though the Phyſicks of Plato are ſcatter'd i 
and; down in ſeveral Places of his Dialog, 
of Critias, Phedra, Parmenides, and the Gra 
Hippias, yet they are more particularly toi 
met with in the Timeus. In this Treatiſe 
that he eſtabliſhes for the Principle of all Nan 
ral Beings, a Matter and a Form; he beliem 
this Matter to be Eternal and Uncreated, Wl 
pretends that the Form is only a pure Parti 
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ation, of the Idea, Though we may find in 
is Works ſome Footſteps, ſome Marks and 
haracters of Efficient and Final Cauſes, yet he 
duces all to the Ideal and Material Cauſe, for 
hich ae” finds Fault with him in his Se- 
ond Book of Generation. He gives to this 
latter a Quantity as one of its Eſſential Pro- 
erties, and adds all thoſe Qualities which are 
urely accidental, as Heat and Cold, Drineſs, 
oiltneſs, Lightneſs, Weight, Smell, Colour, 
laſte, and all thoſe others which cauſe the dif. 
Lit erence of mixt Bodies | 
moni 3efides theſe Qualities, he admits of different 
me ids of Motion, the Motion of Alteration, of 
us to creaſe, of Diminution, and the Local Motion; 
eaauſe theſe things follow one another, and 
have a neceſſury Connexion. St. Auſtin ſays in 
nora Advertiſement to the Gentiles, that Plato has 
bre Principles in his Phyſicks, God, Matter, 
od ea, which bear ſome Reſemblance and A- 
reement to thoſe Three Principles Cardinal 
nion aſcribes to him, which are, the Work 
hat is made, the Matter of which *tis made, 
nd the Model by which tis made. Prochus in 
is Commentary on the Parmenides, ſays, That 
% wou'd have the Union of the Matter and 
T ue Form to be made by a certain Harmony, 
* phich is nothing elſe but a mutual Proportion 
wen thoſe two Parts. Theſe are the Principles 
Wt a'o's Phyſicks, which this Philoſopher has 
> Wade the more Myſterious, by reaſon of his 
| tection for Geometry, which he has forc'd in- 
0 all his Diſcourſes, without rightly managing 
N W's Subjects or conſidering his Matter, and this 
hat 4riforte, if we believe Mazzonins, up- 
F W'2ids him with, | 
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Mazzon. in 
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Comp. 


Ide Phyſchs of Ariſtotle 


of thoſe of other Philoſophers. Meliſſus, Puls 


con d not be produc d but of what was n 


A Compariſon of 


C uA r. VI. 


A Ariſtotle, he has Built his Principl 
of Natural Philoſophy upon the Ruine 


goras his Scholar, Taught, that the Unity aj 
Immobility of one ſole Being was the Pring, 
ple of Natural Things. Parmenides was d 
Opinion, that twas Cold and Heat; Den 
tus, that twas Solidity and Vacuity; Anaxay 
ras admitted of Quantity, and a Confuſion d 
Similar Principles. Ariſtotle refutes all the 
the better, to eſtabliſh that Form and Matterhy 
had taken from the Pyzhagoreans, to which þ 
has added Privation as a Third Principle, fi 
the more eaſie Comprehenſion of that Chang 
which is made in Generation, which is a ſa 
of Motion; the Matter, is the Subject; ty 
Privation and the, Form, are the two Tem 
and the Motion has, for its Principle, ti 
Term of Departure; which is a Privation, 
well as the Form. As, for Inſtance, no ol 
can raiſe a Pillar, if the Materials, ot which 
is to be fram'd, have not a Privation of th 
Form, which made 7 ſay, That Vi 


14 bite before. | | | 

So that the Firſt Book of Ariftotle's Phyſich 
in which he lays down his Principles, is u 
thing elſe, in my Opinion, but a pure Syte 
to direct us how to comprehend the Order 
the Generation of Natural Beings. The 


CO 
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Works, all he has ſaid upon that Subject, f 
would make up but a very ſhort Diſcourſe, an 
not to be compar d with Ariſturles Eight Book 


cles pointed or pyramidical, according to th 


into which it divides it felf. He begins with 
the Heavens and the Stars, with the Element 
and with Meteors; and in thoſe Books of M 
teors alone has explain'd more things in Nat 


A Compariſon of 
For Plato has writ of Phyſicks very ſun. 
cially; and were we to collect, = 


rere win 1 


of Phyſicks, in which he has compriz d all th 
relates to the Principles and Properties of 2 N 

His particular Phyficks appear to me my 
ingenious and more methodical from the} 
duction of all the Species of the Body Natur 


pas pee aw, ads ow, x „„ 


ral Philoſophy than all the Moderns together 
for he deſcends to all the » moſt minute Pam 
culars of every thing. Tis here he ſhows n 
the manner of the Formation of Metals, 
Bitumens and Salts, and of Stones, and « 
whatever elſe is faſhion'd within the Boſoin 
the Earth; here likewiſe he explains the d 
ference of Bodies by their exteriour Fi 

hard or ſoft, rough or ſmooth, ſtiff or fer 
ble, brittle or malleable, friable or viſor 
and tenacious ; and treats of the Concodn 
Elixation, Colliquefa&ion, and PutrefaGtin 
of the ſame Bodies. In the ſame place hea 
amines into the different Opinions that hav 
been held concerning the Elements; whetit 
the Fire burns by the Motion of round Par 


Philoſophers of theſe Times, who pretend 
be Authors themſelves of many things that 4 
riſtotle taught long before them; as the Weg 
ot the Air, which he proves by the Expert” 
of a Bullet that weighs more when tis heated" 
And Ariftothe is not miſtaken in his Explicit 


Plato and Ariftotle; 
of the Swiftneſs of weighty Bodies, | as Gallileo. 
ind Gaſſendus ſay he is, who are themſelves 
much in the wrong, as to that Point. In ſhort, 
he has ſhew'd the Nature and Difference of 
counds, with a Proportion of all the Conſo- 


nancies, as diſtinctly as any of the Moderns, 


vho pretend to have found out ſomething new 
on that Subject. Bat r ſerious Reflexion 
it will appear, that all that has been ſaid by 
Galileo and Des Cartes upon the different Vi- 
brations of the Air, hath been before obſerv'd 
by Ari otle.. MINT ri} I fic 
I ſhall paſs over that excellent Treatiſe he 
has writ of Colours, and that of Phyſi 
my, of Muſick and, Phyſick, and an infinite 
number of others; to {peak of his Hiſtory of 
Animals, which to me appears beyond com- 
pare, *Tis true that in this Lahour he drew 
great Advantages from the Liberalities of Alex- 
ander. But beſides the great Application and 
Induſtry he us'd in this ſort of Study, beſides 
the many Experiments he made himſelf on a 
great number of Animals; it was his particu- 
lar Care to inform himſelf of all that had been 
rote upon this Subject by the Philoſophers, 
Phyſicians, Hiſtorians, and Poets that were before 
im, as may appear from the many Quotations 
he makes out of Homer, Heſiod, & ſchylus, and 
$-1ipides. He ſometimes cites Herodotus, but 
ts to conjate him; for he found very little 
errtainty in any thing he maintain d. Ihe Per- 
n from whom he derivd the moſt Light in his 
Wiitory of Animals, was Hippocrates that great 


hat ſerver of the Body of Man, though he never 


makes the leaſt mention of him, tor which 
aurentius, in his Book of Anatomy, accuſes 
um of Ingratitude, and with Reaſon. For 
hat this Philoſopher ſays of the Conſtruction 


ot 


Gs 


A Compariſon of 
of Human Bodies, is taken partly from 
crates, not but that he has ſeveral things 
are his own Obſervations. - 

However tis to this Philoſopher that we oy 
the Order and Method obferv'd in a Matter 
extenſive, ſo copious and intricate as this H 
ſtory of Animals: nor is it a ſmall Task t. 
have reduc'd all the Species to certain Kinds 
to have compriz'd them in a natural, juſt, ay 
compleat Diviſion, which he gives us at the 
beginning of the Hiſtory; and to have ez 
bliſh'd General Maxims in the Conſtitution d 
Animals, which paſſes for Infallible. *Twas he 
that firſt believ'd that the Heart was the Four 
tain of Blood, which was rejected as an Er, 
but has been ſince found to be true by Exe 
perience. The Circulation of the Blood wa 
not unknown tq him; for Harvey, the firſt « 
the Moderns that has writ of it, quotes a Pi 
ſage of Ariſtotle, to ſhew that he was not ig 
rant of it. I muſt confeſs, that length of Tune 
has contributed to the perfecting of this Knoy: 
ledge, and that Experience has added ſever 
things to what Ariſfotle wrote But what Deptl 
of Thought, what Vaſtneſs of Soul was ther 
requir d tor the eſtabliſhing the Principles, an 
diſpoſing things into that Order, in which k 
has ranged them; for the finding out by Me 
chanical Demonſtration the Equilibrious Mt 
tion in the Flight of Birds, in the Swimming 
of Fiſh, and in the ſeveral Places of Anim: 
which can neither be direct nor ſtraight, with 
out a juſt Counterpoiſe of all the Parts of tit 
Body? He has reduc'd to the Rules of Mech 
niſm, of which he was the firſt that wrote, ant 
that long before Archimedes, moſt admurab 
things in the Motion of Natural Bodies, in ti 
equal Weights of Liquors, and _— | 
ning 
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things artificial, as in the Guidance of Ships, 
(i and of all other great Machines. Ne firſt diſ- 

cover d by theſe Mechanical Experiments, that 
Owe the Motion of every Animal is a Mixture of 
r lo Agitation and Repoſe, ſucceeding each other 
E in thoſe Parts where the Motion is made, which 
k to were impoſſible without this Alternation. I 
ing ſhou d never come to an End, were I to give 
mi you a particular Account of this whole SyRem 
the of Natural Philoſophy ; let us therefore now 
ea conclude, that we may examine the Mezaphy/icks 
of theſe two Philoſophers. | 


* * _—_— — 8 Y = | a — * 


To Hae. VII. 
Of the Mctaphyſicks of Plato. 


„ ee Plato had learn'd Meta- 
phyſicks trom Hermogenes, Parmenides his 
Scholar, yet he had fo lofty and elevated a 
Soul, and ſo ſtrong an Inclination to the Stu- 
dy of Supernatural Things, that all his other 
Philoſophy ſeems to incline towards Metaphy- 
ticks. For where he mixes, in his Dialogues, 
any Conſiderations, either Moral, Natural, or 
Politick, tis as they relate to what he ſays con- 
cerning the Knowledge of Intellectual Things. 
The principal Obje& of Meta, hyſicks is a Be- 
ing in general, and the Properties of that Be- 
ing. Let us now ſee what were Nlato's Thoughts 
upon this Subject. He acknowledges, in his 
Parmenides, an Eternal Being, which never was 
begotten; and he finds in that Being a Good 


— 


firſt Underſtanding, and the firſt Life. Pro- >». 


E e clus 


nels, which he calls, The Good by it ſelf 3 the Ad, Al- 


clus diſtinguiſhes in Nato, theſe three Principles 
as three different Beings ; and Plotimus dil 
guiſhes them not at all, but aſſures us that they 
are the ſame : Tis this that gave Occaſion to 
ſome of the Primitive Chriſtians, that were 
Followers of Plato, to believe that this Philo- 
ſopher had ſome Knowledge, tho not clear and 
perfect, of the ineffable Myſtery of the ever 
Sacred Trinity. But this Diſtinction is purely 
Natural, and bears no Proportion with that 
great Myſtery, by Reaſon of the Inequality and 
1 Plato puts between thoſe three Prin- 
ciples. | 

He gives two Properties to this Being, which 
he believes are eſſential to it, vis. Power and 
Activity, and adds to them Unity and Infini- 
ty. And in the Dialogue of the Sophiſt, he 


reckons up Five Attributes belonging to this 5 
Being, Eftence, Motion, Reſt, Identity and Dr N 
verſity, which make up the Univerſal Dittin- WW 1 
tion of all Beings, On theſe three Principles WF e. 
he eſtabliſhes three Sorts of Gods; the firſt pur. _ 
ly Intelligible,the ſecond Intellectual and Intelli. 3 
gible, and the third purely Intellectual. It woud 1 
require a larger Treatiſe to examine into fo pro- WM . 
found a Speculation. . pl 

He eſtabliſhes in his Tenth Book of Laws WM 1 
two Sorts of Intelligences, the one Good, and WM ., 
the other Evil; and one might imagine, by WI in 
the Oppoſition he places between theſe two WW f 


Spirits, and the manner of placing it, that he I 
had ſome imperſect Knowledge of the fuſt WM 4+ 
War of the Angels. And we may find in ſe. pu 
veral Places of his Dialogues ſuch. Marks and Wl ce. 
Characters of our Myſteries, that we may ſee 0 
that it was not without ſome Foundation, that WW I. 
the firſt Fathers of the Church believ'd. that W ab 
this Philoſopher had been acquainted van 85 
5 
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Books of Moſes ; and that fo particular an Ac- 
count of the Things of another Life, which he 
ves us in his Gorgzas, in his Protagoras, and in 
is Politicks, made one of the Commentators 
of Alcinous ſay, That Ariftotle muſt yield to Plato Carpent. 
in Metaphyſicks. 3 in Alcin. 


Cuay VII. 
The Metaphyſicks of Ariſtotle. 


TFT O fay the Truth, Ariſtotle is more plain 
and natural in this Part of Philoſophy 
with which he always mixes his Phyſicks: Good 
Senſe and Reaſon are his principal Guides, and 
tis ſeldom! he raifes himſelf above the Know- 
ledge of Things Natural. He never would 
engage in Things he could not demonſtrat 
which made him ſo cautious and circumſpect, 
as Cardinal Beſſarion obſerves of him, when he pegurion. 
ſpeaks of Things ſupernatural. Therefore ha- l. 2. c. 4. 
ving firſt confuted the Opinions of the Ancient funk C: 
Philoſophers about the Principles, he examines 
whether there be one; he proves there is, be- 
cauſe the Chain of Cauſes and Effects, it being 
unpoihble that it ſhou'd be extended on in In- 
fmitum , muſt be bounded by a firft Mover. 
This Principle being eftabliſh'd, he ſhews, that 
there 1s a Science which conſiders a Being 
purely in Quality of a Being; and then pro- 
ceeds to examine the Nature, Properties, and 
Oppoſitions, and this is the Science of the 
Metaphyſicks. He diſcovers three Attributes 
abſolutely inſeparable from a Being , Unity, 
Grodnefs and Truth, which agree eſſentially 
Ee with 
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with all Being. He diſtinguiſhes a Being in. 
to Act and Power, into finite and infimi 
neceſſary and contingent ; and from theſe Di- 
ſtinctions makes different Orders of ſpecifical 
and particular Natures, having firſt given us 
ſome certain Idea's of Univerſal Nature. This 


is what he explains in his firſt ſix Books; he 


begins in the Seventh to raiſe himſelf to the 
Knowledge of a Firſt Being, he proves that it 
muſt be a Subſtance ; and having given an Ef- 
ſential Definition of Subſtance, he explains its 
Properties, Genus, Species, and Difference. 
In the Eighth and Ninth Book he treats of Sub- 
ſtances, ſenſible and material; in the Tenth, 
of Unity; and in the Eleventh, he ſhows that 
Univerſal Natures are the firſt Objects of &i. 
ence. Having diftinguiſh'd the different At. 
tributes of Subſtance ; in the Twelfth he ſpeaks 
of the firſt Cauſe, or firſt Mover, and con- 
cludes his Metaphyſicks with the Unity of the 
Firſt Mover, and with that of God. In the 
Eighth Chapter of his firſt Book, he treats of 
the Divinities of his Religion as introduc'd. b 


Fables; but diſcourſes of them ſomewhat o 


ſcurely, as not imagining the People capable 
of ſuch Myſterious Truths In the two lift 
Books, which I hardly believe are Ariſtotle's 
becauſe of the ſtrange Repetitions, there 1s 1 


Diſcourſe of Immaterial Natures, of Idea t, df 


Numbers, of Mathematical Entities, and of the 


Generation of Numbers againſt the Pyzhagorean: 


But theſe Numbers cannot be accounted for by 
Natural Cauſes, as Pythagoras has long ſinee 
taught. 

In fine, Ariſtotle ſeems to be much more 
real and fix'd in his Reſolutions and Determt 
nations than Plato He builds Things upol 
eſtabliſh'd Principles, which Plato does 
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but gives himſelf up too much to his own 
Thoughts, a Fault that proceeded from the 
Tincture he drew from the vicious and corrupt 
Inſtructions of the Azgyprians, For as they 
were a ſuperſtitions People, that were pleas d 
with their Notions and Fancies of their Prieſts, 
who were their Teachers; ſo this Philoſopher 
found their Minds full of Ideas, which they 
had taken from the Fews after their Delive- 
rance out of Babylon. Tn that Conjunction 
there aroſe a contus'd Medly of Opinions about 
Religion compounded of what the Fews believ'd 
upon the Maxims of their Law, and of what 
was added to ſuch Perſuaſions by the Ægyptian 
Prieſts, Men naturally Fancitul and Viſionary. 

With theſe Plato, coming into Agypr ſometime 

after, amply furniſh'd himſelf; from which 

vaſt Treaſury he has produc'd ſo man — 4 

as cannot upon any Account be excus d, but by 

the Help of real or pretended Allegories. *Tis 

true, the Order in which we have the Books 

of Ariſtotle's Metaphyſicks, is not Natural; 

and tis the Opinion of Plutarch, in the Life of 
Alexander, that this Philoſopher has not taken 

the fame Care in the Arrangement of theſe, as 

of his other Works ; and that he defign'd his 
Metaphyſicks only as a generral Scheme or "Txvwus 
Model of that Science, to be propos d to the 24% e. 
Judgment of the Learned, and for the Improve- 
ment of Poſterity. Theophraſtus has endeavour'd 
to ſettle the Order of theſe Books in that ſinall 
Fragment of Metaphyficks he has left us. Pa- 
ſicrates, a Scholar of Axiſtotle s, is of Opinion 
that the firſt Part of theſe Metaphyſicks 1s not 
m its proper Place. Nicolas of Damaſcus is the » 
only Man that believ'd the Order of them to be 
Natural. Alexander, 4phrodiſens, and Averroes 
diſſent from him. 
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Peripat. 


In Diſcuſſ. 


A Compariſon of | 
We might draw a Compariſon between 
theſe two Philoſophers, in Relation to what 
they have writ upon other, Arts and Sciences, 
as Poetry, Rhetorick, Law, Politicks, and Gram 
mar : For theſe two Great Men have ſpoken of 
all Things, and have given Precepts to all Con- 
ditions of Men; even the moſt Mean and Sor- 
did, and moſt Mechanical Arts, have not eſcap'{ 
their Penetration; but of theſe too have Plow 
and Ariſtotle both treated, as well as of Philo- 
ſophy. Plato ſhews a great Genius and a No 
ble Spirit in all he ſays, but has eſtabliſhd no 
Principles, and obſery'd no Method, in which 
Ariſtotle is ſo exact. Never did any Author 
write upon ſo many Subjects, and ſearch ſo 
well to the Depth of them; for there are above 
Seven liundred and Forty ſeven Volumes of 
his Works, if we may believe Franciſcus Patriciut 
the Venetian Philoſopher; but for my part, 1 
am content to rely on the Judgment of Dioge 
nes Laertius, who reckons up near Four Hun. 
dred. This one Criticiſm, about the Number 
of A4iftotle's Works will admit of infinite Dif 
pute; tis enough therefore that we may from 
hence diſcover, that more than Fifty Authors 
wou'd have merited Immortal Glory by the 
Writings of Ariftozle alone; ſo great is their 


Number, and their Value ſo extraordinary. 


And it ſeems reaſonable to aſſert, That nothing 
can be added to the Sciences, nothing writ 


with any Solidity or Exactneſs, or according 


o 


to the Rules of Art, unleſs it be conformable 
to thoſe Precepts he has laid down in Is 
Books. After all this, to prefer to this Great 
Man, the Modern Philoſophers, who have 
gain d what Reputation they have in the World 
only by their Phyſicks, in which Syſtem there 
7 be found nothing new, but that Order 


is to 
whic 
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which is obſerv'd in ſetting down the Opinions 
of Democritus, Epicurus, and the like; to prefer, 
I ſay, theſe Men to Ariftorle, is an unpardona- 
ble piece of Impudence. But we need not be 
ſurpriz d at ſome Peoples making fo wrong a 
judgment; for the Soul of Man is of ſuch a Com- 
plexion, that it is leſs affected with the Great. 
neſs of Things than with their Novelty. In 
which we appear hike Children, whom great 
Things do not move, becauſe they cannot com- 
prehend them, but who are delighted and enter- 
tained with little Things, with meer Trifles, 
becauſe they ſeem new to them, 

I will conclude this third Part with a Re- 
flection or two, upon the Excellency and Ad- 
vantages of the Doctrine of theſe two great 
Perſons. As for the Excellency, it is obſerva- 
ble, that not only the Logick and the Morah- 
ty of Plato is leſs ſolid than thoſe of Ariftotle, 
as I have already declar'd, but that Ariſotle has 
advanc'd both to ſuch a Degree of Perfection, 


| that nothing can be added to either of them. 


For in his Logick he has taught us the Art 
how to correct all the Errors of Thought, how. 
to diſſipate all the falſe Lights of the Mind , _ i 
and Underſtanding, and how to prevent the jc; & E. 
Natural Precipitation of the Judgment, in or- thicis, Phy- 
der to diſtinguiſh right between true and falſe : % & 
And thus his Logick is perfect, * which he was 31,176, 
ſenſible of himſelf, it being the only Work he permulio; 
valued himſelf upon. In his Syſtem of Mora- «ppella- 
lity and Phyſicks, he mentions the Philoſo- , in Le- 
phers that affiſted him; but in his Logick, he 5 % % 
quotes none. He has hkewiſe ſo diſtinctly ex- rogice Do- 
plain'd all the Motions of the Heart of Man, #orem ci- 
and the End and Motives of all his Actions, ps e 
that his Morals as well as his Logick, ſeem to 2 D. 
reach the height of * nothing = lect. 
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be farther added to the one or other, unleß 
there be ſome Order wanting to ſet forth their 
Beauty by 2 more natural Diſtribution of the 
Parts. As for his Phyſicks, I believe they are 

only imperfect where the Matter is in fault 
which might be better known, and better ſearchd 
into, were it leſs uncertain. For we may pre 
tend what we will, we cannot dive into. the 
Myſteries of Nature, they are ſo intricate; we 
are ſtill ignorant of them, notwithſtanding all 
our boaſting of having diſcover'd her {ecret 
Springs. But of all Syitems of Natural Philoſs- 
phy, this of Ariftozlc's is built upon the moſt 
Reaſon, and eftabliſh'd upon the beſt Foundation, 
All the World perhaps, may not be of this Opi 
nion; but tis particularly of this Part of Phils T. 
ſophy that the Wife Man ſpeaks, when he ſays, WM He 

Tradidit That God has given up the Knowlege 4 tbe World f. 

mundum to the Diſputes of Men. I muſt confeſs, that N. N or. 

OY tural Philoſophy is not arriv'd to its full Perſe- WM the 

Eccl, c. 3. tion, it may ſtill admit of greater Degrees WW py; 

The Metapbyjicks are a Collection of Principles n- 45 

ther than ie „ upon the Knowledge of Ma; 
Things Natural abſtracted from Matter; they ldi 

cannot poſhbly be made more Compleat, but by Nhe 

being reduc'd into a more diſtinct Order; thing ¶byt 

being diſpos d in the moſt perfect manner uns Werr, 

mable, to take away that Confuſion natural to reaſ 

Idea's, by the Diſtinction of Terms and ther MW u 

Attributes. St. 7homas makes great Eucomim that 

Nene e. Upon this Science. 471ftorie calls it his firſt PlrMyiti: 

dees. loſophy, becauſe it is as it were a Preparatie our 

to Logick, which is the Foundation ot all S& 

ences. Without Logick we cannot think anght, 

and the moſt eſſential Fault of thoſe that ur 
dertake to ſpeak or write, is the want of th 

Ariſtotle, in the Sixth Book of his Metaphyjicts 

imputes all the Errors of the Ancient Philo 


Ty 
* 
la 


phers, to their Ignorance in Logick. 1: 
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The Advantages to be reap'd from the Do- 

Arie of Plato and Ariſtotle, are great: By read- 

ing Plato, we acquire that Fertility of Imagina- 

tion, and that Beauty of Conception which 1s 

the Mother of Eloquence, and of all that is 

ceful in Learning: And the Reading of Ari- 

fotle, begets in us Judgment by the Juſtneſs it 

imprints on our Thoughts, all whoſe Errors it 

corrects. Plato makes Orators and Poets, of 3 

thoſe that converſe with him. That Method he 9755, 

obſerves in explaining things by their Idea's, Altitudi- 

and ſpeaking of them not as they are, but as nem. Fab. 

they ought to be, and which he berrow'd from in Dialog. 
homer, is what has alone made all the great 


en of his Tune, and thoſe of ſucceeding Ages. 
lis after this Model, that Euripides, Sopbocles, 
„ Denaſtbenes, Hyperides, Eſchines, Demades, Ly- 
4 Wl fas, Pindar, Carneades, Cicero and Virgil were 
form'd ; for they were all Platoniſts : As it was 
the Method of Ariſtotle that made Theophraſtus, 
Philoxenes, Demetrius Phalereus, Galen, Boetins, 
Avicenna, Averroes, Alexander d Ales, St. Tho- 
xs, and all thoſe that have writ with any So- 


J idity upon the Grand Sciences. They therefore 
by vho ſeek after other Models than what are drawn 
by theſe two Authors, are much miſtaken if they 
Da- 


expect to ſucceed in their Study, or make any 
reaſonable Progreſs in Learning, when they take 
lo wrong a Courſe. It may poſſibly be a thing 
that will admit of Difficulty to undeceive the 
Pu ritiated Palates of ſome Men, and eſpecially of 
ur Your Modern Philoſophers who are of Opinion, 

that Ariftotle is too much out of Date, for the 
refin'd Genius of the Age, and who imagine 
that they may grow Wiſe and Learned without 
a Plato or an Ariſtotle. 


I FIN IT'S. 


T7 be Opinions of the Wiſe Mn 
of all Ages upon the Dottrin] 


Plato and Ariſtotle 
and the different Advent 


of their Sefts. 


PART IV. 


r 


The Adventures of the Sect and Dodirne 
: of Plato, till the coming of our Savin, 


FTER the Death of Plato, Spenciypu 
ſucceeded him in his School, he em 
brac'd his Opinions, but obſerv'd ut 
his Conduct, his way of Life beim 
not in the leaſt conformable to his Dodrinz, 
for he let looſe the Reins to Pleaſure. 80 tht 
the Sect of Plato made little Progreſs during 
thoſe eight Years eucippis taught in the Ad 
1 4 y reaſon of his unbounded Avarice ; u 

oft ſeveral Scholars upon the Account api 
Fug large Demands he made, and ſo many tie 
more fell off from him, becauſe his Predereſk 
Plato had treated them after à more honeſt alli 
diſintereſted Manner. | 


Xenocratti 
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Yenocrates, after Speucippus his Death, ſucceed- 

1in the Place ; there was not the leaſt Agree- 

ent in their Method of Teaching, for he en- 
earour'd to merit the Eſteem of the People 

his Honeſty and Integrity. Alexander ſent 

im ſeveral Preſents, which he generouſly re- 

d, thereby doing more Honour to the Do- 

tine of Plato, than ever his Predeceſſor had 

one. Being much addicted to deciding Con- 
roverſies, he cou'd not accommodate himſelf to 

xrates his Way, who too much diſtruſted his 
wn Reaſon , and ſeem'd to doubt of every 

hing; but fix d upon Ariſtozle's of eſtabliſhing 

pon Principles whatever he advanc'd. Pole- 
yn took the School after him. His Way of 

fe was very irregular, himſelf a great De- 
auchee ; but he afterwards reform'd, upon read- 

ga Diſcourſe of Xemocrates upon Temperance. 

alerins Maximus tells the Story; St. Auſtin Val. Max. 
nentions this Adventure, and Lucian drolls l. s. Hiſt. 
pon it after his uſual Way. Cates and Cantor, ditt E- 
rho ſucceeded him in Plazo's School, chang' d Tue. in Ei. 
jothing of his Doctrine. Arcefilas, who ſuc- faccus. 
eeded them, reform'd ſomething, by re-eſta s Socra- 
liſhing the Method of Socrates, which had been „ geren 
na manner laid aſide; and by this Reformation 2. * 
e founded the ſecond Academy. Zeno, who ſer reten- 
4s afterwards the Chief of the Stoicks, had 1, Arce- 
tudied under Polemon with Arcefilas. Zeno was 2 Fae 
Man of great Subtilty, and profeſs d himſelf c;.. 2. de 
Enemy to the Opinions of Plazo, which fix'd Fin. 
refilas the more firmly upon the Doctrine of Arceſilas 
crates, and oblig' d him to veil over the true 2 %% 
Ppinions of Plazo with new Myſteries to make , 7:0. 
tem the more valuable. 5 


ni obtra- 
ctaret, au- 
Y jor: ſuſcepit hanc Sententiam, ut nihil ſciri poſſe ſtatueret. Lact. 
5 3. cap. 6. 
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Zeno. 


Senſerunt 
hoc Stoici, 
qui ſervis 
& mulie- 
ribus Phi- 


lo ſophan- 


dum eſſe 
dicebant. 

Lactant. 

I. 3. Inſt. 
e. 23. 


A Compariſon of 
- Philoſophy was now ſtudied at Athens yi! ſe 
great Application; and from hence aroſe ho 
ſeveral Sects of Philoſophers , of which ora"! 
Stoicks and the Epicureans were the chief, Ay hat 
as there are ſome Genius s naturally Free, an 
others naturally Slaviſh; every one choſe b 
Side according to his Inclinations, and plac{ 
himſelf at the Head, or in the Train of one 
theſe Sects, which divided the Men of the gen 
eſt Learning and Parts throughout Greece, a 
afterwards throughout the whole World. By 
the Opinions of Zeno and Epicurus were moſt i 
Vogue, by Reaſon of their Novelty. And upg 
this Account, the Progreſs of Plato's Se& w 
for ſome time interrupted. 

Zeno was of Cyprus, he drew after him man 
Followers, by admitting all Sorts of Perf 
into his School, and publickly declaring, Th 
all the World was capable of learning his I 
loſophy. He taught in the Portico of Athens, 
Place celebrated tor the Pictures of Polygnote 
from whence his Scholars were callF'd . St 
Tho' he declar'd himſelf a violent Enemy 
the Academy, yet he embrac'd many of tix 
Opinions. He taught a Sort of Mertempſychi 
of the Soul, and a Recollection of things paſt, 
the Mind, like that of Plato's. He new 
thought it ſafe to take up with Opinions, i 
always diſapprov'd of it, that he might u 
leave his Wiſe Man in an Uncertainty. VI 
was the Sovereign Good, in his Morality;! 
preſervd his Reputation by the Purity ot 1 
Manners, and the Frugality of his Liſe. N 
nothing more recommended his Philoſoply 
and advanc'd its Progreſs, than that Conſtanc 
and Reſolution he inſpir'd into his Follow 
in the Extremity of Affairs; which appeal 
in the Adventures of Cato, Brutus, Paætus, i 


| 


* 
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# ſeveral others that were Szoicks. Antigonus, 

ho ſucceeded Alexander in Macedonia, was fo 

ranſported with Admiration of Zeno's Virtue, 

hat he ſent him an obliging Letter, to deſire 
im that he might be admitted into his Sect. 
Che Athenians conterr'd great Honours upon 
im. Prolomy King of Egypt ſent an Ambaſla- 
or, on purpoſe to aſſure him of his Royal 

zyour. In ſhort, this Philoſopher was in 

ret Eſteem, and much Celebrated at his 
Iſt Appearance. But the Virtue which Zeno 
eommended , was ſo falſe in moſt of its 

uims, the Pride he aſſum'd of making * Men * He mihi 
qual to God, appear'd {ſo vain ; and the Idea 2 
his Wiſe Man, was ſuch a meer Chimera, that fue i, 
t laſt he became Ridiculous ; and 4 Cicero drolls me Des pa- 
pon him very pleaſantly, in ſeveral Parts of rem ſaciar. 
is Works, and eſpecially in his Tuſculan &ue- N Ep. 


Wins, where he relates the pleaſant Account Cid ;, 


umpey one Day gave him, ot the Philoſopher Par. & pro 
Mdontus, Pompey, as he paſs'd by Rhodes, in Muren. 
is Return from the Mithridraticet War, made  . 
um a Viſit in his School. This Philoſopher was 
ten very much tormented with the Gout ; but 
he Noble Opportunity of giving a Roman and a 
onqueror, an Lea of the Stoical Virtue, in- 
pird him to make a Diſcourſe from his Bed, 
pon the Beauty and Excellency of his Morals. 
he Pain was fo grievous to him, while he was 
ndeavouring to ſpeak, that he could not fo 
thully counterfeit his Mifery, but that Powpey 
ſerceiv d it; and the Pride of this Philoſopher 
ppear'd to the General {till the more contempti- „ 4% 
le, the more he affected to act the Heroe, by aun, 
lying his Diſtemper, in theſe Words; * 1s zo te rratum 
0 purpoſe, O Pain, that you thus affli me, I will con hiteber. 
ever confeſs you to be an Evil. The Opinions ee . 
t Egeln and Ibeodorus, who were of this Scct, c. 20, © 
and 
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and who taught, that a Wiſe Man was m 
only for himſelf, and that he ow'd no SeryyWhere 
either to his Country or Relations, appear { 
Extravagant, that they brought tlie Party inis! 
much Diſrepute; tho? there were ſeveral Ge em. 
Perſons who ſtill ſtuck to it; as Cleanthes, G 
ſippus, Panetius, Cato, Brutus, Seneca, Epidemic 
Arrian, and many others, who were a (e! 
to this Doctrine, and did it Great Honour. wil 
Plutarch drew upon himfelt the Scorn and (Cy 
tempt of all Honeſt People, by Diſcovering t F. 
Falſity of this Morality, in his-Diſcourſe again 

the Svoicks. Hf 

Epicu- Epicurus appear d about the ſame time, Me 0! 
uc. recommended as much as Zeno, the Love 
Ng at Ju- Virtue; but only . for the Pleaſure that reſult eleſ; 
cunds from it; and in that Pleaſure he included tui s 
quenquam of the Senſes, as well as that of the due 

2 maintaining, That a Wife Man con'd not Wioctr 
idm je Happy, unleſs he enjoy'd all the Pleaſm bat 
»ivat. Cic. Humane Nature was capable of. But he d 
s. de Fin. not expreſs his Mind openly in relation to t 
Animi vo- Pleaſures of the Senſes, for fear of creating if 
luptates, Opinion of his Doctrine: And by this M. 5 
8 — — ment he gave Riſe to ſeveral Opinions, th 
"_ = were afterwards entertain'd , concerning Wil Ie 
poris yolu-. True Conceptions, which ſome believd to 
pratibus & Innocent. Tis moſt certain, he was a ve 
deloribss. yyife and prudent Debauchee. He never 4 


ſaid of him, he had very little Religion 
Fptewrms him. One Maxim which he had, was, not en 
' Deos verbo diſturb the Peace of his Mind with the Fear! 
peſuit, re the Gods. He did not indeed, as to all outwd 
2 ulit. Appearance, deny that there were Gods, bug! 
© fear of oppoſing the general Opinion of 
Athenians, who were great Zealots in * 

Religul 
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geligion, but in effect he did not believe that 
ere were any. He borrow'd the Principles 
his Natural Philoſophy from Democritus, and . 
is Moral from Ariſtzppus. So that * Lucretius conßin- 
ms to be in the wrong, when he praiſes Epi- oy ut ar- 
1 for having remov'd the Barriers of Nature; nog 
hich was done long before him; for except rum 
he Declination of Atoms 5 with a Motion of clauſtre 
heir Gravity, to which he added the Philoſophy eee 
f Democritus, he has diſcover d not hing new f ee 
2 Phyficks ; though he was much inclin'd to 
em, as a neceſſary Security to a Wiſe Man 
guinſt Ignorance z tor Ignorance is ever capa- 
e of raiſing Diſturbances in the Mind. But 
deſpis d Logick, and all other Sciences, as a 
eleſs, in Relation to the Doctrine to the Sweet- „ = a 
ls of Life; though after all, his Logick is teras diſti- 
xy fine. The Common People followed the p/inas fu- 
Grime of the Storcks, who refus'd none of“. _— 
hat Condition ſoever; and the Perſons of Qua- I. T1. e 18. 
y the Doctrine of Epicurus, by which they 
neuiſh'd themſelves from thoſe of the 
aner Sort; ſo that thoſe that exceeded in Num- 
were for Zeno, and thoſe that ſurpaſs'd in 
ent for Epicurus. | _ 
The Emulation bred between theſe two Sects, Inter Stoi- 
Ps great. The Szozcks cry'd down the Doctrine —_ 
Epicrozes, as too Senfual; and there was no- Gian fe- 
ng ever after. injuriouſſy ſpoken of that Sect, tos pugne 
t the Sroicks acted a Part in it; and in re- Peper 
mn, the Epicureans treated the Stvicks with es 
undance of Scorn and Contempt; and look d 
jon them as the vileſt Wretches upon Earth. 
us great Animoſity between them, open'd 
an a free Paſſage tor the Doctrine of Plato, 
ugh it was not altogether ſo Modiſh as either 
thoſe Two Sects. - 


Cicero, 


A Compariſon of 
Cicero, who very well knew the Succeſſor; 
Plato, fays nothing of that Bion, whom Dinge 
wou'd have to be Arcefilas his Succeſſor, ay 
who, in Horace's E became famous fy 
the Sharpneſs of his Satyrs. However it wes 


Lacydes, Evander and Hegeſinus ſucceeded oy 
another at the time that the Szoicks and Epi 


reans were both in greateſt Vogue. This 1, 
cydes was chief of the new Academy wi 
Carneades, who came ſome time after him, a 


embrac'd Part of his Opinions. Tis true, þ 
remitted ſomewhat of that Rigour, to whi 
Arceſilas had advanc'd the Doctrine of Play 
for Arcefilas look d upon nothing certain, n 
thing true, no, not even in Nature it {| 
Carneades taught afterwards, that things ſenſi 
and material, were, as it were, the Shadows 
Truth; by which he at leaſt acknowledg' th 
there were ſome things in themſelves very n 
bable. | 
Cato Cenſo- This Philoſopher being ſent with Critol 
rius = and Diogenes - an Embaſſy to Rome, aba 
Carneade, the Affair of Oropus, under the Conſulſhipt 
2 e, P. Scipio and Marcellus, did ſo much fury 
un e ga- - . 
tos dimie- the Senate with the Force of his Eloquend 
rendos cen- that Cato the Cenſor advis'd the Houle toe 
ſuit, quod him away immediately; for he wou'd ſo du 
met... their Underſtandings with the Luſtre of | 
quid vert Diſcourſes, that they wou'd not be able tot 
Met baud ſtinguiſh Right from Wrong, Truth from Fd 
Jes — 5 and if we may believe lian, the; 
plin 23 nators themſelves complain'd, That that Fil 
e. 30. ſopher came to do them Violence, even in the Seu 
Ali. I. 3. Houſe, by the Force of his Reaſuns. Cicero gs 
Hiſt. Var. noble Character of this Great Man, when! 


L _ ” ſays of him, That be inclin'd his Auditors to wi 
Orat. ever Side he plead. We may ſafe ly affirm, 
there was never any Perſon that had a 8 


Affa 
Mor, 
vant 
to U 
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Talent at perſuading than Carneades; and his 
rrofefſing himſelf at Rowe à Platoniſt, much in- 
creas d his Reputation. Clitomachus, 'Philon 
and Antiochus, who were Cicero's Maſters, were 
Carneades his Succeſſors, and gave much credit 
tc this Doctrine, and advanc'd-its Fame by the 
great Characters they bore. For When Seipio 
and Lalius had begun to inſpire into the Ro- 
maus an inclination to Learning, and a deſire 
of growing Wiſe, all the People of Quality 
went to Athens to Study Philoſophy under thoſe 
great Men that then taught there. This in- 
clin'd Cicero to the Doctrine of Plato, which he 
gives ſuch high Commendations of, in his 
Works; and though he did not profeſs himſelf 
of any Sect, yet he agreed to char '1ncompre- 
lenſibility, which Plato and his Succeſſors had Nil per- 
eſabliſh'd, and acknowledges that nothing can 4 f, 
be known with an infallible Certainty ; and Cic. Off 2. 
yet he was perſuaded that, though we cannot de Fin. 2. 
be aſſurd of any thing, yet we ſhou'd not fail Qt. 
of admitting a Principle of Probability, which . nofter 
is the chief Foundation of all thoſe Deliberatt- p14, 
ons that are made in tranſacting the ordinary Epiſt. ad 
Affairs of Life. But nothing won over Cicero Quin. Fra. 
more to the Doctrine of Plato, than the Ad- a — 
vantage he found of improving his Eloquence, ,,,,ium. 
to which his Paſſions ſtrongly inclin d him. De Clar. 
\nd it cannot be deny d but that Cicero deriv'd Orat. 
all his Oratory which ſo advanc d his Reputati- */ e 
dn, from reading of Plato, and from conver- = wel 
Ing with thoſe of that Sect, who were his menter ſe- 
n laſters. Suidas tells us, that Harpocration, who quer Lib. r. 

W'2s of Argos and a great Platonift, taught Julius Eb. — 
Leſar this Philoſophy in thoſe Conferences he 
l with him, and by thoſe Volumes he wrote 
eming the Opinions of Plato : Though h, ;, 
arch alſures us, 1 Chat Prince rais'd - Caſar, 

the 


Thoughts, follow'd more t 


And were got. into the Hands of almoſt. all the 
of the Pyrrbonians or Scepticks, though they 
were a Sect form d intirely from the Doctrine 
of Plato, in the Time of the Reformation 


tarceb has writ a large Treatiſe to ſhow the 


A Compariſon of 
the height of Ambition by generous and noble 
4 Morals of Epicun, 
not concerning himſelf + much with Religion, _ 
with which he was very little affected. Brumm, 
according to the Opinion of the {ame Pluzargh, 
had once profeſs d himſelf a Follower of Play, 
but upon the Perſuaſion of Antiochus, Ciceriy Th 
Maſter, he forſook the Doctrines of the New | 
Academy for thoſe of the Old: And 't 
this very ſame Philoſopher that, ſome time aſtet, 
one, aſter having been an Academick,as Cicero ob- 
ſerves. This was the Eſtate and Condition of 
the Sect and Doctrine of Plato till the time af 
the Firſt Emperours of Rome; fo that this Do- 
ctrine has extended it ſelf throughout all Gree 
and Italy, nat only by the Merit of its Profeſſors, 
as I have before obſerv d, but like wiſe by thok 
numerous Copies of Plato's Works, which mul. 
tiplied extreamly during this Period of time, 


Men of Learning. I have ſaid nothing here 


made by Arcefilas and Carneades, becauſe Pl 


Difference between them and the Platoniits. 
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C n Ax. II. 


Tbe Adventures of the Sect and 
Doctrine of Ariftotle, tilt the co- 


ming of our Saviour. 


— 


T H E Doctrine of Ariftorle remain'd in al- 
moſt utter Obſcurity, during the time 
that Plato became fo flouriſhing in Greece and 
ſtaly, which were then the only Countries, 
where Learning was in any manner of repute. 
har ee that faithtulScholarof Ariftorleſuc- 
Wceeded him in the Lyceum ; aà Scholar moſt 
 Wvothy of the Friendſhip of ſuch a Maſter, 
whoſe Spirit he fully poſſeſs'd. *Tis ſaid that 
Ariſtotle cou d not be prevaiFd upon to publiſh 
his Writings out of that Reſpect he had for 
Plato, becauſe he oppos'd his Opinions in many 
things. But there was more Policy than Vir- 
tue in this Reſolution, for he well knew that 
the Minds of Men were then too much pre- 
poſſeſs d in favour of Plato's Doctrine. Theres 
tore to conceal his Writings he intruſted them 
in Theophraſtus his Hands, expreſly forbidding 
him to make them Publick, which was punctu⸗- 
Aly obſerv'd. So that Theophraſtus, who was his 
Truſtee, Straton, Lycon, Demetrius the Phale- 
Plan, and Heraclides who ſucceeded one ano- 
er in the Lycgum, taught Ariſtoriès Doctrine 
ah by pure Tradition. But this Tradition 
ot being ſupported by any Writings, in Pro- 
preſs of time became Feeble and Languid, and 
fo d nothing of that Life and Vigour that 
Ff 2 agppeat d 
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& appear'd in the other Sects. Epicurus caſt 1 


great many Aſperſions upon. Ariftorle, in order 
to cry down his Doctrine; though Azbengue 
believes nothing of it, becauſe Cephrſodorus and 
Eubulis, who have writ whole Volumes againſt 
him, make not the leaſt mention of it. But 
the Writings of Aiſtotle met withſuch a ſtrange 
Adventure, after the Death of I heophraſtus, ac. 
cording to the Account Strabo gives of them, 
that it will be expedient to deſcribe their Pro- 
greſs, together with all the various Circumſtan- 
ces of it in order to mark out the Cauſes of 
the Silence of Aviſtorlès Doctrine in thoſe Apes, 
in which: Plato's made ſo great a Noiſe, 
Theophraftus, ſtrictly to obſerve the Orders of 
his Maſter; deliver d the: Writings of Aviſtorl 


into the Hands of one of the deareſt of his 


Friends and Scholars, with the ſame Prehibiti. 
on that Was given to him. This Friend wa 
by. Name Atlus, of Scepſe a City of Troas, 
and who:dy/d ſoon after, yet not without let- 
ting his Heirs underſtand the Value of the 
Truſt he had committed to them; and they 
were fo ſenſible of it, that, when King Perga 
mus, on whom the City of Scepſis depended, 
made a great ſearch after Books and Writings 
in. order to make up a Library, they buried 
this aneſtimable Treaſure, for its better ſecurity, 
ina Vault built on purpoſe. This ſo valuable 


_ a Legacy lay conceal d in that ſecret Repoſito- 


ry for the ſpace of near one hundred and faty 
Years, from . whence it was at laſt taken out 
halt Worm-eaten, and almoſt entiteny OY 
ted by. the Dampneſs of the Place where they 
had hid it. And it was now only taken ont to 
de ſold at a very dear Price to a rich Arhemas 
Merchant call d Appellicon, who had taken the 
Fancy to make himſelf conſiderable by — 
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lecting and Amaſling together a vaſt number of 


Books, though, as Strabo remarks of him, he bc 
had not the leaſt Genius for Learning, nor 


any Knowledge 1n the Sciences. The Pro- 
feſfors which then es in the Lyceum, hav- 
ing intelligence of this, immediately made 
their Court to this Citizen, who lent them 
theſe Writings for ſome time, but had them 
return'd again and plac'd them in his Library, 
which became famous by ſo extraordinary an 


Addition. Some Years after, Syl/2 having 


made himſelf Maſter of all Greece, and taken 
Athens, was inform'd that there was nothing in 
that City more valuable than thoſe Writings of 
Ariſtotle, which Appellicon had in his Library; 


whereupon he gave Orders to have them taken 


from thence and carried to Rowe. But Sylla's 
Ambition of making himſelf Maſter of the 
Commonwealth, gave him no opportunity of 
letting the Romans know what a Treaſure he 
had brought away from Greece, He dy'd ſoon 
after, and theſe Writings fell into the Hands 
of a Grammarian nam'd Tyrannion, who had 
had ſome Knowledge of them by his Acquain- 
tance with Sylla's Library-keeper. Though 
this Grammarian was a very able Man, and 
had erected a Library of above thirty thouſand 
Volumes, ſince the time that Lucullus had taken 
him Captive in the Mirthridatick War, and 
brought him to Rome, yet he knew not the Va- 
lue of Aviſtorle's Works. | 

But after his death, Androntcus the Rhodian 
being come to Rome, and entertaining a juſt 
Senſe of the Merit of Ariforle, having been 
himſelf bred up in the Lyceum, enter d into an 
areement with the Heirs of Tyrann:on for theſe 
Writings ; and having got Poſſeſſion of them, 
te applied himſelf 2 ſo much earneſtneſs — 
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| the Study of them, and took ſuch vaſt Ping 
to examine and underſtand them, that in ſore 
Degree he was their firſt Reſtorer, as Pnphy 

aſlures us in his Life of Plotin. For he not ol. 

ly ſupply d what was loſt by Length of Ting, 

and by the Negligence of thoſe, through whoſe 
Hands they were deliver d down; but like 

wiſe reform'd that ſtrange Confuſion in which 

he found them, and took Care to have then 

copied out. "Twas this Audronicus that begun 

to make Ariftorle known in Rome, about the 

Time that (Cicero had, by the Greatneſs of hy 
Reputation, rais'd himſelf to the higheſt Poſt 

of Honour in the Government; being, fone 

time before, return'd from his Voyage ity 
Greece, where he had convers'd with the moſt 
noted Men tor Learning and Parts in all that 
Country, He had likewiſe heard who Af 

tle was, and was not an utter Stranger to lus 
Merit, though he was then ſcarce known i 

all at Rome, as appears by the Surprize of Te 

hatius; who coming to pay a Viſit to Cicero, at 

his Country- Seat at 99 N and going with 

him into his Library, took up by Chance tie 

Book of . Topicke, of which Cicero Jud 

a Copy. Trebatius ask d him what Book tl 

was, and what was the Subject-Matter of it! 
For though he was not ignorant that there hal 
been ſuch a Perſon in the World as 4rifott, 
yet he had never heard any Body ſpeak an 
Quod qui- thing in Commendation of him. Cam 
— ak made Anſwer, that it was no wonder, i 
min that Philo fopher was known but to a ven ja 


eum Phi- People. 
loſophum | 4 
Trebatio non eſſe cognitum qui ab ip['s Philoſophis, præter admodum pas 
gnoretur. Topic. init. 
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As for Plato he was known all the World 
over; for before the taking of Athens by Sylla, 
no Philoſophy was publickly taught at Rome 
but Plato's, with that of the Srozeks, That 
which they tell us of Crazyppus, that an Cicers's 
time he taught the Philoſophy of Ar:totle in 
Mitylene, is of no Force; for n cou d teach it 
only by Tradition. So that tis no wonder 
that Cicero, and the Authors that flouriſh'd in 
thoſe Times, gave the Preference to Nato be- 
fore Ariſtot!e ; the Reputation of the firſt, was 
fixd and eſtabliſn'd, and that of the ſecond in 
its Intancy, and by flow Degrees increaſing. 
It is true that Arbeneus pretends there was a 
Copy of Ar:Storle's Works in that famous Libra- 
ry oi the Kings of Aigypr, which was begun 
by Phiiadeiphus, the Second of the Prolemies, 
after the Death of Alexander. I muſt confeſs 
that jr might indeed let ſomeot his Wri- 
tings eſcape his Hands, as Alexander has obſer- 
ved of him by way of Reproach ; but there is 
no likelihood that all his Works were in that 
Library; beſtdes, there is not the leaſt In- 
ſtance of any one Perſon that ever arriv'd to 
the Knowledge of Things by his Method. So 
that we may, with great Certainty, conclude 
that d11/torie was very little known till the 
Reign of Arzrftus, and that Plato was very 
much. Though, to ſay the Truth, the Ro- 
ans made it more their Buſineſs, more the 
End and Deſign of their Studies, to become 
Excellent Orators than Great Philoſophers = —_ 
tor Eloquence was then «the only {us i- ſephiam 
fication to entitle them to Places of Honour. culrum 
Philoſophy was of very little Uſe, but in Mat- Dem 
ters of Morality, for the forming of a Religi- — Ek. 
on, in erder to oblige Men to their reſpective pre. Cie. 
Duties towards the Gods, and towards one 1 de Leg. 
mother. „FEI | 
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| En 4 * II. . Acts 


The A of the Sect and Da- WM" 
trine of Plato, in the firſt Eqgbt Cen- 
turies after the Coming of our Savor, 


T HE Reputation of Plato being fo much 
1 the more firmly eſtablith'd at Rome, by 

the Approbation Cicero gave of him in all hy 

Works, and particularly, in his Academicks, 

it continued in that flouriſhing Condition du- 

ring the Reigns of Auguſtus and Tiberius, both 

thoſe Princes being great Encouragers of 

Learning and Learned Men; though Tiberius 
* Traſ llus unjuſtly put to Death * Traſyllus the Platoniſt, a Phil 
multarum Man of univerſal Knowledge. Þ Philo the Jew, 
Artium whom St. Jerome, in his Epiſtles, calls a ſecond 
3 Plato, gave great Credit to this Doctrine under 
5 nz the Reigns of Caligula and Claudius The Af. 
ſe dedit fairs of his Country having then brought him 
Platonice to Rome, where he lived under theſe two Em- 
wy = juv. Perors. Seneca, who was the greateſt Orna- 
Sat. 6. ment of Nero's Court, brought the Philoſo- 
1 Quid / phy of the Szoicks, which he himſelf profeſsd, Wi; 
28 into great Vogue; though Dion of Bithynia, Wir 
Philone, Moderatus of Cages, and ſome other Platoniſts, Ml tt 
quem alte- had recommended with Succeſs the Doctrine 
_ P — of Nato, to which the genteeler ſort of People 
bid pro» apply d themſelves in the Search of things Na 
nunt i ant. tural ; tho' the greateſt part follow'd the Mo- 
Hier. Ep. rals of Epicurus, as being better ſuited with, and 
- . Rom. More agreeable to their Humours. 
tte ho About this Time St. Paul being arrived at 
Athens, in order to Preach the Doctrine of 


FESUS CHRIST, had no Diſpute ar all 


with 
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with the Plazoniſts ; At leaſt the Author of the 
Acts of the Apoſtles makes no mention of it; 
though he ſpeaks of ſome Oppoſition he met 
with from the Sich and Epicureans, *Tis to 
be believ'd that, after the taking of Athens b 
la, the School of Plato declin d; at leaſt ſo 
much may be inferr'd from Laertius's conclu- 
ling his Hiſtory of Plato's Succeſſors about the 
ime that the Wiſe Men of Greece, leaving 
heir Country to follow the Fortune of their 
onquerors, came and ſettled at Rome, which  _— 
as the Metropolis of the Empire. But Affairs r ieee 
ere in ſuch Confuſion under the ſucceeding honefarum 
mperors, that Philoſophy gave place to the 4riium 
dpirit of Faction, which began to form it ſelf — 5 
nder the corrupted Government of the firſt ern, 
mperors. There is alſo ſome Probability that ; 
Philoſophy was at this Tune fo far diſcounte- Meſtie 
unc d at Rome, that Perſons of Quality, and * 
ſpecially the Senators, were forbid the Study 3 2 
fit, as apppears in the Life of x Agricola, who diorum. 
ent to Marſeilles to acquire Learning where Tac. in vit 
then flouriſh'd. Org e 
Maſonius and Apollonius Thyanæus, both great 
latonifts, Tais'd ſuch a Diſturbance in the State, 3 
id fo confounded Publick Affairs, under Do- Philoſoghie 
itian, with their Philoſophy, that the Empe- ultra quam 
bur was oblig'd, by a ſevere Edict, to expel onceſum 
Il the Philoſophers out of Rome, which ve — — 
uch leſſen d the Credit of Philoſophy ; tho NY — 
ls pretended that an Aſtrologer, call d Mutins ris coercu- 
0mp1/,aniszs, was the Cauſe of this Edict, by e- Cet. Suet. 
King an Horoſcope he had made of the Em-in Pomit. 
910) of 
This Perſecution laſted till Trajan's Time, 8 
bo, though he was himſelf unlearn d, be- Fas 
une ſomewhat more favourable to Men of Prilog. in 
eters, The Emperor Adrian, who * Apoll. 

s 


2 


that Niceras of Smyrna, Polemon, Dion ſſus tix 


A ff Compariſmof 
ed him in the Throne, and who was a Toy, ll 
of Philoſophy for his Maſter Pluzarch's ſake ts. Wi * 
eſtabliſſid it in the City of Alexandria, whe Wil « 
it had lain neglected ever ſince the burning a 
that Royal School, and that Famous Libr, n 
which the Kings of Ægypt had erected in they o 
Palace. For Julius Ceſar, when he took A. 
andria, after the Death of Pompey, order dar h 
tain ſuſpitious Houſes about the Palace to n 
ſet on Fire; the Flames of which reaching th Wl t. 
Library, burnt Seven hundred thouſand Vo MM m 
lumes, which had been gathered together h b. 
the Induſtry of Phileras, Philadelphus his Mp. 
ſter, and of Eraſtoſtbenes, and Appollonius the N \ 
dian, who were all Librarians. The AfﬀeGinM 
Adrian had for Learning was ſo great, and i bl 
prevalent, that he was jealous of Phavorinu hgh N. 
Secretary, becauſe his Knowledge was mari .. 
extenſive than his Maſter's. However, tua N 
the Love this Prince had for Learning tha . 
made him recal Epictetus the great Storck, Ny 
menius the Platoniit, and ſeveral other Philo tr 
phers, who had been baniſh'd Rowe by Dam“ 
tian. And *twas likewife by Adrian's Orden 


Sophift, of whom Philoſtrates makes mention, u 
and ſeveral other learned Men, were ent to bot. 
Alexandria to teach the Sciences: And tit 
Emperor coming afterwards himſelf to 4 
lexandria, propos d ſeveral Queſtions to tit 
Philoſophers he had ſent there, and folv'd then 
al ner.” -- 

Antonimis and Marcus Aurelius, who ſucceet: 
ed Adrian in the Empire, ſucceeded. hun lik 
wiſe in his Inclinations to Learning, andabore 
all to Philoſophy, which they both paſhonate 
ly admir'd. Herodiay tells us, in his Haſta, 


that the Affection Marcus Aurelius had for Pl 
| ; loſoph), 


ot, wrote a Hiſtory of the Platonick Ladies. 
Wecicbrated Phyſician, both of this Court, ad. 
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ofophy, brought it into very great Requeſt, 
ad val — the Number of Profeſſors 
during his Reign. He eſtabliſh'd in the Schools 
at athens the ancient Diſcipline, which was 
much decay'd, and appointed large Allowan- 
ces for the Profeſſors, as Capitolimis aſſures us, 
and as Lucian informs us more particularly in 
his Eunuch. Tis certain this Prince was ſo 
much taken with the Quality of a Philoſopher, 
that Athenagoras, whom Methodinus mentions a- 
mong his Eccleſiaſtical Authors, being ſent to 
him in the Behalt of the Greek Churches, com- 
plimented him and his Son Commodus with the 
Name of Philoſophers, imagining that he cou'd 
not addreſs himſelf to them in a more agreea- 
ble manner, than by flattering their Vanity 
with this Title. 

Maximus Tyrius, a great Platoniſt, and one of 
Marcus Aurelius his Maſters, contributed very 
much towards the making him in Love with 
Philoſophy, and towards the bringing the Do- 
ctrine of Nato into Requeſt at his Court. M- 
mentus, whom Euſebius ſpeaks of, and who was 


zonmus's, and Croinus, who wrote at the ſame 
me a part of the Hiſtory of the Academy, 
both ſo far advanc'd the Credit of Pato at Rome, 
that his Doctrine came into Faſhion amongſt 
the Ladies at Court, inſomuch that a Sick, 
Ad Apollonius, whom Photius makes mention 


Apuleins, who was of Madaura, and Galen, that 


ded much to the Character of Plaro by what 
hey writ upon his Doctrine. Diogenes Laer- 
"ms rais d the Reputation of this Philoſopher to 
higher Degree than any of ꝓhe former, by 
hat admirable Work he compos'd upon the 
42 Hiſtory 
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Man of great Reputation under the two Au- vang. I. 11. 
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Galen cur d of a weak Stomach with his Tre 
cle. Julia, the Empreſs, influenc'd by the 


ces in much Veneration, as Dion reports: An 


fine, the Reputation of S2x:us Empiricus, who 


which the World was at that time ſo full, that 


in the A. And St. Auſtin, in his Diſcourk 


A Compariſon of 
Hiſtory of the Ancient Philoſophers, wich k 
dedicated to a Lady of Severus his Court, ci 
led Arrbia; who, as he himſelf ſays, wg, 
paſſionate Admirer of Plato, and the ſame, thy 


Example of her Husband Severus, who was 
greater Encourager of Learning than the En: 
N Commodus his Predeceſſor, ſnew d a prext 

eſpect to Men of Letters, and had the Sciens 


*twas ſhe that laid her Commands upon Phi 
loftrates to write the Life of d4polloniusThyayay, 
ſuch was her Inclination to Philoſophy, 1 


was the Chief of the Fifth Academy, made 
Plato very conſiderable under the Antoninus's; 
and down even to the- Reign of Severus, then 
was ſcarce any other Philoſophy taught 1n the 
Publick Schools at Rowe, and at Alexandru, 
than that of Plato. 

This was the State and Condition of Plats 
Pbiloſophy during all this Firſt Age, in which 
the Church and our Religion weze eſtabliſnd 
And the greateſt Oppoſition the Apoftles and 
their immediate Szcceſſors met with in prop: 
gating the Goſpel, was from Philoſophy ; d 


no ſooner did St. Paul appear at Azh#ns, in d. 


der to Preach Jeſus (briſt, but the Epicurean 
and Stoicks encounter d him, as we may real 


on the Sermon of that Apoſtle, ſays, that It 
met with no great Succeſs at Arbens, becauk 


there then reign d there a Spirit of Curiolith 
a boundleſs Deſire among the People, d 
Learning ſomething New. This Fancy 
Reaſoning upon Principles of Philoſophy my 
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mtroverhies, increas'd ſo mightily under thoſe 
mperours whom I but now mention d, that 
van is continually Railing at it; he never 
ina better Humour, nor ever ſpeaks better 
ings, than when he is Drolling upon the 
/oſophers, and Ridiculing, upon all occaſions, 
he Strength and Power Ph:loſophy had gain d in 
oſe Days, which he took delight in Expoſing. 
So that the Men of Learning, among the 
lriſtians, that they might not be at continual 
)ppoſitions with the Men of Learning among 
> Heathen, who diſdain'd to hearken to 
ny one that made not Profeſſion of ſome 
bloſophy, at laft fell in with the Plaroniſts 
iſe the Doctrine of Nato was then 
oft in Vogue. The Szoicks began to loſe 
heir Credit; Plutarch and Lucian having dif- . 
drerd the Falſneſs of their Virine, even 
pom ſeveral of their own Works. That Ex- 
ſs of Severity which they profeſd d, as al- 
ays happens in Exrreams, fell at laſt into 
olneſs, and their Wiſe Man in Ilea was 


; come a meer Chimera. The Philoſophy of 
4 picurus, which taught us to enjoy Pleaſures 
ol lethodically, began likewiſe, in proceſs of 
to become inſupportable; by the Natu- 
A Henry of the Paſſions, which become more 
olent and tumultuous by yielding to them, 


$ was ſeen” in this Sect. And tho' Epicurus 
emd only to aim at the Pleaſures of the 
und, yet his Philoſophy grew at laſt ſo Senſual, 
vat it was utterly cry'd down and diſcarded, 
all that were truly Virtuous. As for Avri- 
tle, he was as yet but little known, and fo 
declar'd for Plato. Aires 

For it was believ'd, that the beft way to 
ecline contending with all that Crowd of 
piloſophers, of which the World was then full, 
was 


for the Chriſtzans to enter into Society with 
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was to break their united Force, by falling in Cl 
with thoſe, whoſe Opinions leaſt opposd the 


Principles of our Religion; and the Sec of Play 
was look'd upon, of all others the moſt proper 


And the main Reaſons for this were, that the 
School of Plato finding nothing certain in 10 
Nature, but Uncertainty ; it was thought ea Wk 
to introduce the Light of a Revealed Reli © 
gion into the Minds of thoſe that were i.” © 


ready prepar'd to quit their own Opinions, by bart 


the Profeſſion of a Philoſopby ſo unſettled init ulpc 
Principles; and that Wiſdom, which acknow- WW 
ledged its own Inſufhciency to diſcover "1 
thing True upon Earth, wou'd readily difpol 
the Mind to a Subjection to thoſe Truths 
which came down from Heaven; that that” 
Sect wou d, without much Difficulty, acknow-W,. ; 
ledge the Neceſſity of Faith; which looksup 

on all Natural Knowledge only as meer Oi 
nion; that that Philoſophy, which rais'd Mn Hr! 
above himſelf by the Method of its Ideas | 
and took him off from too ſtrong a Confidene 
in his Senſes, by making him doubt of al 
things, ſeem'd much diſpos d for the Reception 
of Chriſtianity, which raiſes us above Humane ent 
Things, and fixes us on Divine; that Plat, Wk... 
who in his Dialogue of Cratylus, and in that 
concerning Death, taught, that the Body i 
only the Priſon and Sepulchre of the Soul 
might likewiſe inſtruct Man how to deſpiſe it; 
and diſpoſe him to that Virtue of Mortifict 
tion, ſo neceſſary in a Cbriſtian; and laſth, 
that a Soul that obſerv'd in all its Faculties, 
nothing but Wants and real Miſeries, as Platy 
in his Fhædon, and in other parts of his Work, 
maintains, wou'd, with ſmall Reluctance, and 


with but little Diſtaſte, reliſh thoſe Mabe 
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if Chrifian Humility which bring a Man on to 
2 by a due ſenſe of his own Unwort hi- 


meſs. | 42 

1 feſe are the chief and principal Reaſons, 
hat prevail d on the Chriſtians to embrace the 
Mloſophy of Plato, being under a NE of 

king in with one Se& or other; which 
leceſlity appear d in the Converſion of Ju- 
bin the Philoſopher, hg afterwards became a 
artyr. He declar'd, that nothing had more 
Iiſpos'd his Mind to the Truths of our Faith, 
han the Philoſophy of Plato, of which he had 
een a great Profeſſor. He aſſures us like- 
ſe, in his Dialogue to Tryphon, that after a 
ng and tedious Search after Truth in all the 
hools of Phz/oſophy, he cou'd find only in 
Jato's wherewith to raiſe his Thoughts above 
he Earth, where all the reſt ſeem'd rather to 
x him. The like happen'd to Tarian his 
holar, who was a very great Nlatoniſt. 
or he learn d at Rome, that Philoſophy which 
repar'd him for Chriſtianity. Quadratus Bi- 
op of Athens, who wrote an Apology to the 
mperour Adrian, in Defence of our Reli- 
on, of which St. Ferom makes honourable 
tention ; and which was the Model of that 
terwards writ by St. Auſtin, This Suadra- 
;, together with Apollinarius Biſhop of Hiera- 
Mis, and Meliton Biſhop of Sardis, were all 
treat Platonifts. 33 IR 
I mention not thoſe other Fathers, who 
ended the Holineſs and Innocency of our 
eligion, againſt the 'Hearhens ; by the Purity 
their Zeal, and the Solidity of their Rea- 
Ms: As 4ri/tides, who by his Philoſophy main- 
m d the Goſpel of Feſies Chriſt, under Adrian; 


all 


es, and an acknowledgment of his own Em. 


bat Wife Senator Apollonius, who with 
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all the <plendor of his Purple, juſtift 

Scandal of the Croſs, Unger | the 6. 
Conmmozdus, who order d him to be Beheaded 
Nor will I ſay any thing of Athenaporas, 0 
Panthemits, mention'd by Euſebius, of Mey 
dis, and of that Bardaſanes that wrote again 
Marcion. But I cannot paſs by in ſilence thx 
moſt Accompliih'd of all Platoniſte, and nul 
Excellent of all the Fathers, the great Orizen 
who ſo ſucceſsfully defended the Doctrine d 


Feſus Chriſt againſt Celſus, the moſt power I= 
Enemy it then had: Nor did he L Say: - 
its Defence, till he had compleatly Amel fin 


ſelf with the Doctrine of Flat, to which k ße 


was fo entirely devoted, as all the World the 


witneſs. St. Auſtin likewiſe confeſſes, in ſem the 
ral parts of his Works, that among all the 
Prophane Authors he had read, he fon ohe 


Vera Re. none with whom he more readily enter d in Ho 


lig. c. 9. 


Epiſt. ad 
Dioſcor. 
Lib. Con. 


i, & Diſſike that theſe Fathers of the Two Ful 
8. c. 2, & 9. Ages entertain d of Ariſtotles Philoſopty, 
| wh 


a Negociation about Matters of Religion, tian 
the Hatoniſis; and he aſſures us, that the mat c 
Iltuſtrious Doctors of his Time that becam not 
Chriſtians, were from the Schools of Plato, Ib löl 


ich conſulted, only pure Senſe and Reala, 
and ſeem'd to fix itlel too much upon them, 
contributed not à little towards the recom 
mending of the Doctrine of Plato to the Pn 
mitive 2 Ka. Sa | 


riſtians. 1 Nas 

But alter all, this Admirable PhiJoſophy, ti 
Lauſtte of which at firſt was very ſurprizing u 
all Mep, ce only for a time; there vs 
at lat difcover'd a ſecret Hiſen lurking und 
theſe Flowers. Tertullian was one of the fu 
that found it out; his ſiding with the Sect d 
the $roicks, was what, without doubt, put hin 
upon declaring his Averſion to the Plates 

| what 
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Vom he calls the firſt Authors of thoſe Here- 
| WH fics that ſprang up in his Time. The Misfor- 
tune of Origen's falling, after ſo dreadful a man- 
ber, into Error, open d the Eyes of the greateſt 
"WT part of the Coriftians, and let them ſee, that 
ao was the Author of all the Diſorders in the 
church. St. Eypolitus the Martyr, whoſe Wri- 
i tings are fo hi y approv'd by St. Jerome, and 
alba exclaims loudly againſt this Philoſo- 

pher, as the moſt dangerous of all others. 
Lactantius and Arnobius, both the moſt celebra- z, ſeb. in 
ted Orators of their time, have wrote with Anicb. 

eat vehemence againſt Plato, in thoſe admira- 
ble Books of theirs, penn'd about the End of 
the Third Century. But of all the Fathers of 
thoſe Times, none ſeem more juſtly to have 
found fault with the Doctrine of that Philoſo- 
pher, than St. Chryſoftom, in his Preface to his 
Homilies upon St. Matthew; where he repre- 
ſents Plato as a Viſionary, and the 1dea's of his 
Commonwealth, as wild and extravagant. *Tis 
not unlikely, but that the Doctrine of this Phi- 
lolopher concerning Spirits and Angels, might 
have contributed to the Succeſs of that Error 
wich ſpread ſo far, and was fo prevalent a- 
mongſt the Greek Fathers. againſt the Purity of 
the Spirits of Angels; and Authoriz'd that Opi- 
mon of their Matermlity ; which was one of 
the Hereſies of Neftorins. 

It began now to appear, that this Philo- 
lophy was not ſo favourable to Chriſtianity, as 
Was at firſt believed; becauſe it made a Search 
ater Truth, with an intent not to find it : It 
purſued it through all its ſecret Paths, but 
"ith no Deſign of Diſcovering it. It fo ac- 

uſtom'd the Mind, as to make it doubt of 
de moſt certain things, and plac'd all Science 
m Irreſolution and Heſitation. It was found 
G g after- 
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afterwards, when it came to be more 

to be as contrary to the Principles of our > 

ligion, as it ſeem d before agreeable with, and 

conformable to them. For Plato having inte: 

mix'd his own Imaginations with what he ha 

learn'd in Egypt by Tradition from the Jens; 

did inſenſibly inſpire the Mind with a Libery 

of Mingling Viſions, with things Eftablih{ 

in Nature. *Twas in his School, that the On- 

ſticks and Valentinians torm'd their Hereſies, 

Tertul. Tertullian obſerves ; who tells us in his Book d 1 

. 7. de the Soul, that The Doctrine of Plato was hem !. 

N 5,14 @ neceſſary Ingredient in all Herefies. St. Epipbe 

fide Plate- nius ſays the ſame, in his Works; where he 

nem om- aſſures us, that the greateſt part of the Here 

num He- ticks of his Time, eſpecially the Marcionie 

Falun <7: and Manichees, came out from the School d 

condimen- Plato : St. Cyril calls it the Fountain of Igo 

tum. Trance and Impiety, from whence JArianin 

3 ſprang, which has caus d great Troubles in the 

reſi . Church. For this Reaſon 'tis, that St. C. 

" gory Nazianzen repreſents the Works of thy 

Philoſopher, as meer Chimera's and Illuſions; 

And St. Auſtin, who had fo great a Value in 

him in his Youth, becauſe he found him ple 

fant and diverting, began to condemn hin 

when he came to Years of more Diſcretion; 

He wrote againſt this Se# the Work he entitle, 

Againſt the Academics; where he acknowledgs, 

that the Doctrine of Plato had made him Im 

ſolute ; and in the Book of his RerraFations, lh 

repents of the Pleaſure he had formerly taken uh 

him, and of the Value he had for Im 

Bar. Annal. St. Ambroſe likewiſe, in his Writings agi 

Eccleſ. ad Plato, ſeems very much to diſreliſh him, as Cl 

. 384. dinal Baronius alſures us. 
We find too, that Juſtin Martyr, and 1: 


tian his Scholar, Athenagoras, i 
a 


.. 


—— 
— 
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10 other Apologilts, who about the end of 
the Firſt, and during all the Second Century, 
had ſo mightily cry d up Plato, were not very 
Orthodox in their Opinions, but fell almoſt 
al of them into that Error concerning 
the Myſtery of the Trinity, for which Arius 
was aſterwards condemn'd. Tatian, who had 
o couragiouſſy defended our Religion under 
Marcus Aurelius became the Head of the Encra- 
ifs being led aſide by the Doctrine of Plato. Bar. An. 
ertullian ſays, that Marcion form'd a Falſe * Eccleſ. 
Ina of God, by that he had taken from this Terul. “ 
Philoſopher. Sabellims became an Herefick, by contra He- 
his obſtinate adherence to the DcQrine of Nato; . e. 7. 

e defild the Purity of Chriſtianity, by his 
wild and extravagant Conceptions, as fair Water 
is polluted by being mixed with Mud and Dirt; | 
sTheodoret obſerves. St. Bafil ſays, that Plato's —_ 
Notion of the Chaos before the Creation of the Arctis a 
World, in his Timgus ; where he ſpeaks of the Gracum. 
Earth, as of a Canvas extended from the Draw- 4 /. 
ng of a Picture on it, is an Errour taken from Earb was 
he firſt Words of Geneſis, which he had read. without 
The Fathers therefore of the Third and /9m and 
ourth Century, who were ſenſible of Plato's un, 
luloſophy, utterly diſcarded it; tho' it had 
net with great Approbation amongſt the 

biftians of the Firſt and Second Ages. But 
t became more flouriſhing than ever, among 

e Heathen, under the Emperours, Gordian, 
wile, Valerian and Julian, by the Works of 
tins, who was the firſt,” and moſt famous 
commentator on Flato. This Plotinus was an 
Opeian, who had ſtudjed Philoſophy in lex- 
dia under that Aumonius; who, from a Por- 
er, became one of the greateſt Philoſophers of 

tune, and who was a CHriſtian. Tryphon, Origen's 

6g 2 Scho- 
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Scholar aceuſes Plotinus of having ſtole wht 
he had wrote of Plato, from Numenius, who 


livd under Auroninus; but Acilius juſtifies hin, Wi * 
in a Diſcourſe wrote on purpoſe. However it th 
were, Plotinus in his Commentary upon Plas, E 
has explain'd him after ſo excellent a manner ll © 
that we dare affirm, that he rais' d his Fame in 8 
Galienus his Court. For the Emperour, and tl 
Empreſs Saronine, had ſo great an Eſteem aud * 
Value for Nlotinus, that they permitted him to , 


_ eſtabliſh the Government Plato had given a 
Idea of, in his Books of Commonwealth, in 1 be. 
City of Italy, which they had granted lin ? 

on purpoſe that he might try the Project. But 

this Deſign came to n for many Reaſom ö 
that may be given. Tho Plorinus redeem'd the 

Credit of Plato in this Age: for twas from h 0 

Recentiores School thoſe Illuftrious Platonif?s of the Fourth Ml 

 Phileſophi and Fifth Century came, Amelins, Porphyy, 1 

_ om, Famblicus, Sopater, Proclus and Damaſcius, win f 

— 2 ſucceeded one another, and who met with ney my 

dus placu- Allurements in Philoſophy, from the Favour 

it, nolue · they receiv'd from the Emperours, and efpect ry 

** _ ally from Julian the Apoſtate ; whoſe Reign un 
cademi - * | [ 

, ſed Pla. the more fuvourable to the Platonrſts, becauk 3 
, . or 

ronici, qui- he had ſo great a deſire to be one himſelf. B 

bus ſunt fore he was made Emperour, he undertook! Ch 
mbilitati Voyage to Athchs, on purpoſe to put on th 

, Gown of Philoſophy, and to be initiated int 


Plotimus, 


Jamblicus their Forms, that he might make a more [6 
Porpbyri- lemn Profeſſion of it; and when he came u 
«. Aug. be Emperour, he prefer'd Philoſophers to Pol 
of Honour, giving them a Share in tix 
Adminiſtration of Publick Affairs, by makiy 
them Governours of, and Intendents ove 


Provinces. 


de Civ. 18. 
E. 
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But the vaſt Credit of Plazo began to ſink 
WH ander the Succeſſors of Fulian, under Arcadi- 
, Honorius, and the two Theodoſius s; for theſe 
Emperors, being Chriſtians, complied with the 
Opinions of St. Chryſoffome, St. Ferome, and 
St. Auſtin, who had diſcover'd the Falſeneſs of 
that Doctrine. *Tis true that ſome time before, 
the Emperor Conſtantine, in a Harangue he made 
to the Fathers aſſembled in Council at Nice, 
very much commended the Morals of this Phi- 
loſopher, and above all that part where he 
ſpeaks of the Rewards and Puniſhments that 
attend Good and Evil Actions after this Life. 
But it was never intended to cry down all 
T Plato, becauſe there was ſome Danger ſrom 
come Pieces of his Works; which Danger never 
n more appear'd, than after thoſe Reflections that 
were made upon the dreadful Adventures of 

” Apollonins Thyaneus, Plotinus, Porphyry, Julian 
12 poftate, Famblicus, Proclus, and ſeveral 
other Platoniſts, who became either Magicians 
or Atheiſts. Plotinus ſuffering himſelf to be 
leduc'd at Rome by an gyprian Prieſt, be- 
en his Enchantments in the Temple of Vir. 
. * became a Perſecutor of the Church, 
and 71ian the Emperor, after he had renounc'd 
Cbriſtianity, grew a ſtricter Obſerver of Plato; 
for this Philoſophy, ſuch is the Foundation of 
oY it, by the Doubts it raiſes, and heſitating upon 
every thing, leads either to Impiety or Pyrrbo- 
nſm. Tis ſaid too that Maximus of Epheſus, 
who was Julian the Emperor's Maſter, brought 
him over to Paganiſm by a ſecret Philoſophy 
he had learn'd from Famblicus. But this Maxi- 
mus became fo odious and deteſtable for the a- 
bominable Principles of his Philoſophy, which 
was a perfect Magick, that the Emperor Va- 
lentinian order'd him to be, put to Death, as So- 
8 3 Crates 


454 
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crates obſerves in his Hiſtory. We may find 
likewiſe in one of the Epigrams of Callmachy, 
that a Perſon nam'd Cieombrorus, a great Fol. 
lower of Plato, threw himſelf down a 


| Rock out of a Deſire to die, having leam'd to 


deſpiſe Death by reading this Philoſopher. Aj 
theſe Adventures are ſufficient Inſtances to 
convihce us of the Danger of this Phils 
ſophy. 
Towards the latter End of the Fifth Centy- 
ry there was a Biſhop of Vienne in France, calld 
Alamercus, that made a Party for Plato, but it 
came to nothing. In ſhort, this Philoſophy 
was entirely diſcarded under Mauritius, Fbrcas, 
Heruclius, and even to the End of the Eighth 
Century. The Incurſion of the Gorbs into 
Laß, in the Reign of the Emperor Auf a, 
the Wars of the Saracens in 5/uz, the taking d 
Alexanaria by the Maſſelmans, which happen d 
in the 2oth Year of the Hegira, and in the 64: 
of our Saviour ; the Proſecution rais d 28a 
Philoſophers by the Emperor Leo Iſawin a 
the Year 750, who commanded his own Maſt 
and ſeveral other Philoſophers to be burnt to 
2 with their Books; theſe, and other fuck 
I entirely ruin d the Study and Creed 


races | 
of Philoſophy, and blafted the Reputation dt 


Plato, even in thoſe very Places where be bad 
{hone with the Luſtre. The Uſe «like 
wiſe of the Greek Tongue began to be aboliks 
in t after the Conqueſts of the Sali 
under _— co who kept 
his Court at Dam ſcus; for this Prince having 
given out Orders that the Greeks {hould uſe 1 
other Language in their Publick Acts but 4 
beck, it much increas d that Ignorance wie 
now began to overipread all Greece and L 
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Plato and Ariftotle. 


Sir. «' 


The Adventures of the Sect and 
&rme of Ariſtotle in the firſt 
Centuries. 


HE Merit of Ariflotle began, as I have 
before obſerv'd, to be known in Rome by 
the Diligence of Andronicss in recovering his 
Writings, and the repeated Encomiums Cicero 
in ſeveral Parts of his Works gave hum ; but it 


muſt be acknowledg'd that twill require a great 


deal of Time, and much Light to found this 
raft Abyſs, and dive to the very bottom of it; 
—— after all, there are in this Author 4 

many Clouds to be diſpell d, Difficulties 
. and Thorns and Briars to be 
roted up, which was the Reaſon why he cou d 
not be well underſtood till after a long Courſe 
of Study, and great Application of Thought. 
Ve ſhall here preſent you with an Account of 
the Adventures of his Sect, and of his Philoſo- 


2 
Atbenodorut of Tarfis, whom Nutarch men- 
tens, was the firit that, in the Court of Ang 
tu, introduc d the Categories of Ariſlot e, by hi 
Commentaries upon them, wW Sir; liciu: 
peaks of with great Commendation. Purarci 
avs, that Nicholas of Damaſcus, a great Peripa- 
act, and much in Favour with the Empercur, 
tght him Ariſtotie, from thoſe Books be E 
rate upon his Doctrine; but with little Suc- 
, that Prince being affected with nothing 
zz the Verſes of Virg . and Horace. Srrabs ſays, 
at — W two other 
Phi- 


—_ 
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Philoſophers, Zenarchus and Athengus, both of 
Seleucia, came to Rome to teach Ariſtotle's Phi, 
loſophy, Zenarchus having taught it before 3 
Athens and Alexandria; for all thoſe that were 

Men of any Abilities, came at that Time t 
Rome to make themſelves known, as I haye be. 
fore obſerv d. There was not any one Philo. 
pher, that was a Follower of Arittotle, that 
gain d any Reputation under the Reigns of Ii 

berius, Caligula, and Claudins. 
Nero had a Peripatetick for his Maſter, cally 
Alexander of Agæa, as Suidas informs us. But 
this Philoſopher had not Intereſt enough, ng 
was he himſelf a Perſon of ſufficient Credit to 
bring the Doctrine of Ariſtotle into very great 
Vogue, at a Court where Brurrhus and Seneca 
both Szorcks, had ſo much Power. There wy 
likewiſe one Adraſtus, who took a great dei 
of Pains about the Writings of Ariſtotie, to put 
the Books in their due Places, and the Chapters 
in their natural Order: but his Work is bt 
Sotion, who was Seneca's Maſter, forſook, to 
gether with Sofigenes and Hermippus, the Do 
e, ctrine of Plato for that of Ariſfotle. And altho 
:ioribus the Spirit of Intrigue reign'd very much among 
fudiis Hel- the Perſons of Quality under the ſucceeding 
vidius de- Emperors ; yet there was found in the Cour 
= f of Vitellins a Man of a vaſt Genius, nam d“ tt 
anf, vidius Priſeus, who apply d himſelf to Philo 
philoſophie phy: Nor, ſays Tacitus, with a Deſign of makin 
vomine ſeg- it a ſpecious Pretence for Sloth and Idleneſs, a6 
we um thers did; but to ſtrengthen and confirm his Mm 


velaret, ſed _. : f s 
__ 3 againſt the various Events of Fortune, which wen 


alrerſus very frequent, through the Inconſtancy ot tle 
fortuira Emperors. With him there retir'd from Cout 
_ ub. Petus, and his Son-in-Law Thraſeas,' in orde 
= <4 L ” to proſecute the ſame Studies, Men thit 
Hit, had Souls too great to ſee ſo many uy 

| el 
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ders committed in the Government without 
Redreſs „ 8 

The Perſecution rais'd by Domitian againſt 
Philoſophers at Rome, and attended- with a 
Contempt caft upon Philoſophy it ſelt, brought 
the Study of it into great Diſrepute through- 
out the whole Empire. But its Credit began 
to revive again under Adrian, who, amongſt 
the wiſe Men that bore any Character at his 
own Court, of whom Favormus the Peripatetick 
was one, made himfelt the moſt conſiderable 
Figure, Taurus of Berytus, who wrote a Diſ- 
courſe concerning the Difference between the 
Philoſophy of Plato and Ariſtotle, ſignaliz d 
himſelt in the Court of Commodus : And Soſi- 
genes, Hermippus, and Alexander Aphrodiſeus, 
were the firſt Profeſſors of the Periparetick Phi- 
loſophy eftabliſh'd at Rome by the Emperors 
Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, as Alexander 
himſelf teſtifies in his Commentaries, - This 
learned Man was the firſt that open'd the 
Paſſage for that Crowd of Commentators that 
follow'd him, of which he was himſelf a Man 
of the beſt Underſtanding, and had wrote the 
ng Wi cleareſt. Galen, Phyſician to the Emperor 
0 Marcus Antoninus, a Man of a moſt ſprightl 
nt WF Genius, and a fine Wit, and of the mo 
Learning of any about the Court, ſtudied the 
- WF Doctrine of Ariftotle with great Application, 
{Wand wrote very learned Commentaries upon 
„ce Works of that Philoſopher. Alexander of 
u Damaſcus taught the Doctrine of Ariftorle then 
re WY at Athens, as Ammonins Saccas did at Alexandria. 
de The Reputation of this Ammonins was very 
u ereat, by Reaſon of his extraordinary Genius 
r tor the Sciences: Having made himſelf Maſter 
ot the Doctrine of Plato and Ariftotle, which 
be had joined together, he was the firſt that 


— 
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ve Riſe to a mix d Philoſophy composed 
e which the Men of pm. — 
embrac'd, as Plotinus, Porphyry, Syrien of Alex, 
andria, and lus Scholar Procius, whom Simpl 
cius calls the Maſter of his Maſters, and feye 
ral others, 1 | 

At this Time, which was ſo remarkable fy 
eminent Men, the Profundity of Ariſtotle's Ge 
nius began to be known by the unwearied 
Application of thoſe Men of Learning that ha 
ſtudied his Doctrine, and explain d it by they 
Commentaries, ſuch as were Apbrodi ſeus unde 
Antoninus, Aſpafius under Commodus ; Syrian 
under Gordian; Porphyry under Galienus and Ap 
relian ; Proclus under Julian, the ſecond Anm. 
nius his Scholar, who had writ ſo well upm 
the Book of Interpretation of Ariflorle, under 
V alentinian ; Didymus, who was St. Jerome! 
Maſter, under Gratian; Themiſtbius under Ji 
nian and Valens; St. Auguſtin under Honoriu; 
Olympiodorus under the young Theodoſius; Sm 
plicius and Philoponus under Juſtin and Nulin: 
an; Boeti under the Emperor Anaſtaſiu, and 
King Theodorich; not to mention A ſclepius, Hi 
cian, Dixippus, Damaſcius, and an infinite num. 
ber of others. All theſe great Men, who fa 


their Learning were the _y of theſe firſt A 


ges, contributed very much, by their Writing 
towards the Advance of * 25 Doctrine, and 
its being made publick to all the World; which 
the more it was known, the more it wa 
— valued. The ill Treatment tix 
Profeſſors of this Philoſophy met with under 
the Emperor Caracalla, was not very prejudicul 
to the Sect, becauſe of the mean Opinion al 
the World had of that Prince, who by ü 

Extravagancies had made himſelf odious and 
contemptible ; tor he had unjuſtly 15 8 

edt 
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Neath Papinian the greateft Man in the Empire, 
ind with unparallel d Brutality perſecuted all 
irtuous and Learned Men. 
The Opinions of the Chriſtians in the three 
firſt Ages were not ſo much in favour of _ 
ile as of Plato z, but in proceſs of time, the Re- 
butation of Arifforle increas d, in proportion to 
he Number of thoſe that applied themſelves to 
the Study of him, as on the contrary, the Cre- 
lit of Plato ſunk upon Examination. The 
ruth is, the Primitive Fathers at firſt diſtru- 
ed Ariſtotle, as a Philoſopher that attributed too 
uch to the Senſes and to Reaſon, and judg'd 
is Doctrine as improper to be conjoin'd with 
hriſtianity, which requir'd an entire ſubmiſſi- 
n of Reaſon, which this Philoſopher had too 
nuch conſulted. They thought him too Na- 
ural, too Refin' d, too Politick, and in ſhort 
oo much a Philoſopher; inſomuch, that they 
ou d not admit him into their Libraries. Ter. Tertul. 
van looks upon him as a miſerable Sophiſt, |: 1. de 
nder whoſe Conduct all the Enemies of our 2 
ath to taxe up Arms to fight in defence of Er- 4% am 


rr; and believes that it was his Doctrine, Man ſpoil 
„ich the Apoſtle, in the Epiſtle to the Colofp- Jeu through 
„, adviſes the Faithful to beware of, becauſe 3 N 
che Danger that attended it; which Danger | 


ay be perceiv'd from that Inſtance of the 
[beodofians under the Emperor Severns, who 
made uſe of the Method and Reaſonings of 


tre to uphold and ſupport their Error. 

Elbe Carpocratians were condemn'd for erecting Bar. An- 

ai Statue of this Philoſopher, and placing it _ rank, 

al car an Image of Jeſus Chrift, and for paying ibid. 24 


Adoration to him out of an extravagant Zeal an. 208. 
por his Doctrine. The /flians were excom- 
unicated by the Church, and by the Arians 
hemſelves, from whom they had ſeparated, 


for 


_ | oz Compariſon of 


for teaching their Scholars the Categories c F 

Euſeb. Ariſtorle as a Catechiſm. The Antinomian; ven Art 
Fic. 27: arriv'd to ſuch a height of Impiety, as to pay ; Mot 
greater Reſpect to this Wiſe Heathen than u id 

the uncreated Wiſdom. to N 

Origen, in his Books againſt Celſus, at the Met. 

ginning of one of the Firſt of them, ende uſe 

vours to cry down Ariſtotle among the Chriſt, i" 

ans, being himſelf very much prejudicd in E 

your of Plato. For he found too much Rem Poe 

in Ariotle's Philoſophy, and being us to th mad 

fine Flouriſhes, and agreeable Airs of N Cen 

he cou'd not comply with him. The great” 

[ Part of the other Fathers were of the fin” 


\ Opinion as St. Juſtin, in his Dialogue to Iy tt 
i phon ʒ St. Clemens 4 lexandrinus, in his Advent «78 
ll ments to the Gentiles ; St. Ireneus, in his Book 

= againſt Hereticks; St. Euſebius, in ſeveral pie 
{ ot his Works; St. Athanaſius, againſt Macedonia: 
= St. Baſil, and St. Gregory of Nice, againſt Eunomiy; 
4 St. Gregory Nazianzen, in his twenty ſixth a 


1 twenty ſeventh Oration; St. Epiphanius, in hi 
i ſecond Book of Hereſies; Fauſtin, in his Bud 
ill againſt the Arians ; St. Ambroſe, in his firſt Bai 
iN | ot his Offices; St. Chryſoſtome, on the Epiſtle ti 
b the Romans: St.Cyril, againſt the Emperor 
is an, and an infinite Number of others, l 
4 found ſomething to ſay againſt Ariſtotle, for ta 
4 left a Character of his Logick ſhou'd be 1 
64 deeply imprinted upon the Minds of the Cin 
| ſtians; - a Logick nice in every Point, andd 
rectly:contrary to the Faith which requires 
entire ſubmiſſion. They believ'd that the I. 
ctrine of this Philoſopher might eaſily be pd 
verted to an ill Uſe, becauſe they did 


- * 4 
—ä — — — —B * 


rightly comprehend it. Ve are call. Faithf 


Hom, | 
is lens” (ſays St. Chryſoftome) that by a contempt of Þ 


mane Reaſon we may raiſe our ſelves to the bei 


of Faith, Howent 
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However in the End it was found, that this 

Art of Reaſoning which Ariſtotle taught, was 

not falſe in any part of it, but was very Solid 

and Subſtantial, and might be of great Service 

to Religion, which, though ſupernatural, was 

yet conformable to Reaſon. Anatolius, whom 

Euſebius calls the moſt Learned Man in his 

time, and who was afterwards Biſhop of Laodi- 

rea, was the firſt Chriſtian that taught the 

Doctrine of Ariftotle at Alexandria, and that 

made him known about the End of the third 

g Century, under the Reign of Diocleſian. The 

p Authority of this Learned Man re-eſtabliſh'd 

Ariſtotle's Credit in Ægypt, and got him Repu- 

tation in Italy, Themiſthius, a celebrated Peripa- 

zetick, and an intimate Friend of St. Gregory 

Nazianzen's not being able to mollifie the ob- 

durate Heart of the Emperor Valens againſt the 

Chriſtians, very much rais'd the Glory of Ari- 

otle under the Reign of Theodoſius, who did 

him the Honour, though he was a Pagan, to 

ntruſt him with the care of his Son Arcadlius, 

during a Voyage the young Frince made into 

. St. Jerome ſpeaks very favourably of the peripate- / 

MW octrine of Arittotle, in his ſecond Book againſt ticorum 

eins. St. Auſtin, who was a Man of ſo ſine 

piercing a Genius, wou'd never have beſtow'd 2 4 | 

lo much labour upon this Author, had he not errut 

had a Value for him; and in thoſe. Books he autboritas. 

has wrote againſt Creſconirs, he very much blames Hier. 

Donatiſius the Grammarian, for endeayouring to 

deprive the Church of the Uſe of Logick, 

which was ſo ſerviceable tor the Defence ot 

its Sacred Truths. Theodoret has great Encomi- Theod. 

ms upon that admirable Blind Man Didymus Put 

Wo! Alexandria, a Perſon of the moſt Learning 

Wot any of his time, becauſe he underſtood 

ell the Doctrine of Ariſſotle. He 9 
hin: 
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him likewiſe for having ſo clearly explain hin 
in his Commentary, which he wrote about the s 
End of the fourth Century. 7i@orinus, u Loe 
was one of St. Ferome's Maſters, and whom thi wit 
Father reckons among the Eccleſiaſtical Writer, 
began to tranſlate into Latin Porphyry's Inti 5 
duction to the Works of Ariſtotle, a Treatiſe ye h 
54 neceſſary for the Underſtanding of hin M. 
ætextatus has tranſlated into the ſame Lan- 
guage his Books of Avalyricks. _ 5. 
SoC. Hiſt. he Emperor Theodoſius the Younger, why, 
Ecel. according to the Account Sozomenes gives d a: 
Pref. him, had a great Love for Learning, ſent for 
Peripatetick Philoſopher nam'd Celſus from Grau 
to teach Philoſophy at Rome, for which be 
gave him a conſiderable Penſion. This Em. 
Inter pra · Peror, as Symmachus aſſures us in his Epiſtle, 
cipia nego- took great care to procure able Men from 
tiorum cu- Athens to inſtruct the Roman Youth, and ty 
— make the Love of Learning flouriſh under hy 
diendis Ny. Reign. In fine, that Illuſtrious Roman, Server 
bilibus nus Boetius, who was three times Conſul, aſta 
preceptores having ſtudied the Philoſophy of AI a 
A Athens for eighteen Years, and throughly con. 
Sym. I. 10. ſiderd it with great Application of "Thought, 
Ep. 18. tranflated ſome of his Works into Latin. H: 
was the firſt that introduc'd this Philoſophy ir 
to the Latin Church, where he was known on: 
ly by the Noiſe the Tranflations and Commer 
taries of the Greek Interpreters had made in the 
World : His Reputation in a very little time 
ſpread over all Iraly. So that Ariſtotle did not 
begin to be publickly known in the ef till the 
ſixth Century ; and it was to this Boetiut, wis 
had thegreateſt Genius for Learning beyond a 
of his tune, that he was indebted for his Succe 
in theſe Parts, | f 
il 
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But although, through the Induſtry of Boetius, 
. great many were indeed brought over to the 
; Doctrine of Ariſtotle which Was at that time, 
WW with fo much perſpicuity, diſplay'd to all the 
World; yet ſuch was the Unhappineſs of the 
e, harraſs'd with the Wars of Laly, and in- 
eſted with the Ignorance of the Illiterate Em- 
| 


perors, that, from Boerius his time even to the 
End of the eighth Century, there was only 
St, John Damaſcenus under the Emperor Coprony- 
au that appear d to have any Love for Philo- 
) Wphy. He was of Syria, where there were 
| Will ſome remains of Learning. He apply'd 
himſelf to the Study of Ariſtotle, and made an 
Abridgment of his Logick, his Morals, and his 
other Works, but the Ignorance and Stupidit 
that and the ſucceeding Age was ſo groſs, 
hat thoſe that profeſs d themſelves Men of Let. 
ters, were look d upon as Conjurers; As Bei- 
amine reports of Pope Sylveſter the Second, 
ho underſtood Philoſophy and Geometry. 
From hence it appears that Ariftorle was but lit- 
le known among the Greek, and leſs among 
he Latin Fathers ; and that there was but little | 
ſe made of him in Matters of Religion during | 
heſe firſt Centuries. Let us now ſee what 
ducceſs he had in the following Ages : and to 
hat End we will examine what has been the 
ortune of Plato and Arifotle in theſe latter 


ays. 
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A Compariſon of 
The Opinions of the Learned of h 7 
eight laſt Centuries upon the Doftrin 5 
of Plato. | 8 1 te 


H E fad and diſmal Eſtate of Greece aue 
Italy in theſe latter Ages, occaſiond h co 

the terrible Revolutions of thoſe two EN fee 
pires, allowed neither time, nor indeed ſo much i no 
as Liberty to thoſe: who had a Genius for Lem fin 
ing, to apply themſelves to it. The Confuſs WW Er 
on of the Times rais'd a Confuſion in the Studis an 
of Philoſophy, even amongſt its Profeſſan Wh lat 
Zonaras, in the third Tome of his Hiſtory, ¶ up 
ſpeaks of a Philoſopher call'd Leo, who in tie iti: 
ninth Century, under the Emperor Michael, a He 
the Empreſs Theodora his Mother, became fr 18 
mous at Conftantinople by the Intereſt and Er Tit 
vour of Bardos the Emperor's Uncle, who w the 
a Lover of Learning. This Leo was Biſhop d tha 
Theſſalonica ,, the Emperor was made ſenſib i tis 
of his Merit, by the preſſing Inſtances of t mu 
King of the Saracens, who beg'd him of til | 
Court that he might inſtruct him in the Sci. the 
ces. Photius, who was afterwards Patriarch d 
Conſtantinople, and the moſt Learned Perſon d 
his Time, was an Eminent Man in the fan 
Reign ; but neither was the Patriarch nor tit 
Biſhop ſuch Profeſſors of Philoſophy as to 4 
here either to that of Plato or Ariſtotle. Tit 
deſire of Learning was quite extinct amo 
the Eccleſiaſticks in the tenth Century; for tit 
Church enjoying a profound Peace there * 
notlig 
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nothing to ſtir up that Emulation, which gene- 
rally advances Learning. 

Michael Pſellus, who was amongſt the Num- 
her of the Learned under the Eleventh Centu- 
ry, apply'd himſelf with great Induſtry to the 
Study of Plato; but ſeeing no body appear'd in 
Diſpute againſt him upon the Opinions he en- 
tertain'd of that Author, he fell to writing up- 
on Ariffotle and other Subjects. Hugo St. Victor, 
2 Man well vers'd in Letters, gave us ſome In- 
vendo's in his Writings, by which we might 
conclude that he himſelf was not highly at- 
feed with the Merit of Plato, and that he did 
not mightily approve of his Doctrine. We 
find too, much about the ſame Time, that in 
Engagements St. Bernard had with Abaillard , 
an Eminent Divine of the Faculty at Paris, tlie 


latter had this Reflection made upon him, That Dum mul- 


upon ſuch vain Attempts to prove Plato à Chri- 
ſtian, he was in Danger of proving himſelf a 


quomodo 
faciat Pla- 


Heathen. It was obſerv'd likewiſe, that St. Tho- tonem chri- 
mas apply d himſelf to the Study of Plato in his /fanum, 


Time; but twas only with a Deſign to refute 
the Idea's, and ſome other of the Opinions of 


ſe probat 


that Philoſopher upon Metaphyſicks, which in noc. Epit. 
his Judgment did not ſeem to carry with them 159. 


much Solidity. 

In ſhort, whether it were the Calm in which 
the Church continued for ſome of the follow- 
ing Centuries, that gave more Time and Oppor- 
tunity to the Doctors to ſtudy the Fathers, 
and make their Reflections upon the Opinions 
they had entertain'd of the Doctrine of Plato, 
hich had appear'd ſo dangerous; or whether 
he Genius of thoſe Times did not incline Men 
0 the Study of that Philoſophy ; whatever 
keaſon may be aſſign'd, certain it is, that it 
3 entirely laid aſide till the Fourteenth Cen- 

Hh tury, 
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tury, in which the continual Wars in the Zf, 
the taking of Conſfantinople by the Turks, the 
Council of Bail, and the Council of Florence, 
brought into Tzaly the moſt Learned Men of al 
Greece, who contributed not a little towards the 
in of Plato's Glory, and the Re-eſtabliſh- 
ing of t 
7 


Weft. 


that came into Italy, were Fobu Argyropolis, to 
whom the great Coſmo de Medicis committed the 
Education of his two Sons; Emanuel Chryſs 
lore, the firſt that Reviv'd the Love of Learning 
in 1zaly ; Theodorus of Gaza, and George of Tr. 
biſond, both very zealous for the Doctrine of 
Ariſtotle. Beſſarion Arch-biſhop of Nice, and 


having heard the Name of Ariſtotle mention' 


A Compariſon of 


e Reputation of his Doctrine in the 


The moſt conſiderable among thoſe Greek; 


Patriarch of Conſtantinople, and Gemiſtus Plethon, 
Beſſarion, who was a great Admirer of Plats, 


with Applauſe in the Council of Florence, and 
underſtanding that the moſt Celebrated Father 
in the Latin Church, St. Thomas, had writ a Com 
mentary on his Doctrine, ſeem'd much aſto 
niſh'd at it. But he was more ſurpriz d when 
he ſaw the Works of George of Trebiſond, wid 
in a Compariſon between Plato and Arif 
'which he had then publiſh'd, gave all the Ad. 
vantage to Ariſfotle. This oblig d the Patriard 
to make an Apology for Plaro, in that excel 
lent Work he entitles, ene the Calumniatn, 
This Great Man had prevail'd upon John Pater 
logus then Emperor of Conſtantinople, to treat d 
an Accommodation with Pope Eugenins IV, 
for the Re-union of the Greek and Law 
Church, and anſwer'd with much Zeal and1 
great deal of Warmth the Cavils and Objeay 
ons of Mark of Epheſs, who oppos d the Deligh 


for which the Pope made him a Cardinal. g 
| mM 
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made uſe of all thoſe Advantages his Chara- | 
er had given him, to raiſe the Reputation bf 
Plato in the Court of Rome, and in that of Flo. 
rence; the laſt of which had à Value and 
Eſteem for Learning and Learned Men, and 
was already prejudic'd, in Favour of Plato, by 
Arg yropolts. a, en 

But nothing ſo much rais'd the Aſfecti- 
on this Duke of Florence had for the Philoſo- | 
phy of Plato, as the Diſcourſe Gemiſtus Plethon | 
made upon that Doctrine, in his Preſence. | 
Marcilius Ficinus, his Phyſician's Son, having 
aſſiſted at one of theſe Diſcourſes, at Thirteen pom in 
Years of Age, and appearing much delighted Pilotin. ad 
Vith ſuch Performances, as he himſelf con- Lauren. 
WH fefles in his Prefice to Plorimes „the Great Ned. 
WW Coſmo call'd him his Interpreter upon Plato; 
aud order'd that he ſhou'd be fturnidh'd with 
be Commentaries of Plotinus, to prepare him 
br that Study. He made him Chief of the 
Academy he - a deſign d to erect in that Re- 
* publick for the Teaching of Plato's Doctrine, 
and afſign'd him a Penſion, which was conſtant- 
ug h paid him from that very Year. The Love and 
no iEftcem which this Prince and his Succeſſors 
„Ater, John, and Laurence de Medicis had for 
. Plato: The Writings of Marcilius Ficinus on 
a the Doctrine of this Philoſopher , together 
r with thoſe of Cardinal Beſſarion and Plerhon, 
oy which were highly valued , very much re- 
e viv'd the Credit of Plato in Italy ; ſo that moſt 
daß Learned Men, that were of any Reputation, 
became Platonifts; as Fobn Cavalcante, Angelus 
au Potion, Cardinal Cuſa, Fobn Picus de Mirandula, 
00. P oMPponacius, Profeſſor of Padua, Jerom Fraco- 

„, a great Poet, and a famous Phyſician, and 

Pupil to Pomponacius, Cardan, Aretine , Frede- 
i Duke of Urbin, James Mazzonius Profeſſor 
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| of Piſa, who has writ both upon Plato ang 
Ariſtotle. Ferome Donatus of Verona, who las 
publiſn'd a! Treatiſe concerning the Difference 
of their Philoſophy, Cremonius, Parricius, and 
a large Number of ſeveral other Learned Men 
that flouriſh'd in Ttaly in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury. For, as the Houſe of Medicis contri- 
buted much to the Eſtabliſhment of Learning, 
partly by the Learning of its Princes, and 
partly by their Munificence to Men of Let- 
ters; ſo that the greateſt Part of thoſe that 
apply'd themſelves to it, embrae d their Opj- 
mons, and favour'd the Doctrine of Plato; 
which was now eſteem'd fo pleaſant and + 
greeable ; and fo Ingenious, that it became 
= Univerſal Study of all the Men of Fine 
arts. Is | 
Reor hoe However, in the End, Marcilius Ficinur, 
provident id tranſported with this Philoſophy , carried 
” baer = Things too far. For he tov vainly imagind, 
erverſy that the Doctrine of Faith might be ſup- 
perverſ; . , 
multorum ported by the Opinions of this Philoſopher: 
ingenia, He ſaid, That the Dialogue of Criton was 4 
_—_ Summary of the Goſpel; and undertook to 
gis autho- explain that moſt Incomprehenſible, and moſt 
ritati haud Inexplicable of all our Myſteries, the Myſtery 
facile ce- of the Trinity, by the Doctrine of Plato, 
_—— He pretended. to ſilence the Spirits of thoſe 
tm ratio. that reſiſted the Authority of FESUS CHRIST, 
ni bus reli- by the Authority of Plato. Theſe Extravs 
gioni ad- gancies open'd many Peoples Eyes, and let 
_ them ſee, that this Philoſophy inclin d its Pro 
tibus — feſſors to Infidelity; who engag d to woe 
eſeant. Fi- and maintain, by ſo weak an Authority, wht 
ein. Proæm. ever was in our Religion moſt difficult to 
m_— comprehend. Iwas this Doctrine that drew 
„„ Picus de Mirand4la, who was ſo great an Ad 
mirer of it, into Error; Arerine into * 
num, 
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niſm, Cremoninus, Pomponacius, and others into 
Incredulity. Cardan, a Phyſician of Pavia, who 
had compos'd a mix'd kind of Philoſophy , 
made up of Judicial Aſtrology, and collected 
from the Ancient Philoſophers of all Sects; 
taught, under Leo the Tenth, That there were 
certain Spirits in the Air, cloath'd with little 
ſubtil Bodies, like thin Clouds; which Opi- 
nion he had deriv'd from Plato, with ſeveral 
other ſtrange Fancies. Gaddi mentions theſe 
his Chimera's in his Bibliotheca; and adds, that 
his Notions concerning the Immortality of the 
Soul was very much {ſuſpected ; and that, not- 
withſtanding his large Share of Wiſdom, he 
paſs d for a Viſionary in many Things. Thus 
was this Philoſophy found to be not only vain in 
it ſelf, but of dangerous Conſequence in the Uſe 
that might be made of it, were not great Care 
taken. This oblig'd Cardinal Bellarmine, who 
was a Man of the moſt ſolid Judgment of any 
in his Time, to divers Pope Clement VIII. who 
built the College of Sapienza in Rome, from 
founding a Chair there, for the Teaching of the 
Doctrine of Nato. And we find in the Memoirs 
of M. Canaye, that one Prioli, a Noble - Man of 
Venice, being ſent Ambaſſador by the Republick 
to Henry the Great, did, before his Departure 
trom that Court, intercede with the King, that 
by his Permiſhon an ILralian Doctor, one of his 
Friends, might come and teach the Philoſophy 
of Nato at Paris; which he aſſur d his Majeſty 
he well underſtood, and had long ſtudied. But 
the King being advis'd by his Council of the 
Danger that might ariſe from giving too much 
Credit to this Philoſophy, wou'd not grant his 
Conſent. | 
In fine, Father Petau, a Divine of the So- 
city of Feſus, in the firſt Chapter of the 

Hh3 ſecond 
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ſecond Volume of his Maxims, repreſents the 
Danger of ſtudying of Plato, without ſtanding 
upon our Guard; and ſhews us to what Excel 
they are ſubject, and to what Extravagancies 
they are hurried, who too much ſubmit their 
Judgments to the Opinion of this Philoſopher, 
All which he proves from the Writings of the 
Fathers, and from their Notions; and from the 
ſad Examples of others. But to conclude our 
Hiſtory, the Doctrine of Nato is very little 
uſed in this preſent Age; Fate and Deſtiny ha- 
ving confin d it to the Laberties, and lockd 
it up in the Cloſets of ſome Declaimers, who 
flouriſh in the Bench, or at the Bar; for truly 
Plato's Diſcourſes are brisk and lively, and 
mine forth with a great deal of Luſtre : But 
his giving us only the Appearances of Truth, 
leaves the Minds af thoſe that read him in a 
great Uncertainty, as to the Reality of thoſe 
Things he treats of: There is nothing in all his 
Doctrine ſolid and ſubſtantial, tho? he's pleafant 
and diverting. The only Uſe that can be made 
of Plato, is that which St. Auſtin made of him, 
the reducing of thoſe Things he treats of to 
Perfection by their Idea s, in order to form true 
Portraictures. Plato is likewiſe ſerviceable in 
furniſhing the Eloquent with bright Expreſſions 
Having nothing farther to obſerve upon this Phi- 
loſopher, I return to Ari/torle, 
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The Or IN IONS of the Learned 
of the Faght Laſt Centuries upon 
the DocTRINE of ARV]- 
STOTLE 


HE Adventures of Ariſtotle were fo va- 
rious and unaccountable in theſe laſt A- 
ges, that we cannot without ſome Difficulty 
comprehend how *tis poſlible, that in ſuch a 
Space of Time there cou'd be ſo many dit- 
ferent Judgments form'd upon the ſame Perſon. 
For never was any Philoſophy treated at the 
ſame Time with more Honour or more Infa- 
my, than that of Arifotle ; the Hiſtory of it 
is very ſurprizing. The paucity of Learned 
Men in the Ninth and Tenth Centuries, the 
Ignorance of the Greet Tongue, and the 
Scarcity of good Manuſcripts of the Commen- 
taries upon Ariſtotle, put a great Stop to the 
Progreſs of his Doctrine; Men wou'd not 
truſt his Interpreters, without conſulting the 
Original Text. Beſides all this, his Doctrine 
was ſo ſubtile, or rather fo profound, and his 
Stile ſo harſh, ſo cloſe and conciſe, that it 
requir d great Attention and Application, fo 
that many were diverted from it. The moſt 
Underſtanding Men of thoſe Times imitating 
the Primitive Fathers, who had negle&ed this 
Philoſopher, look'd upon him as not worth 
their Examination; and were ſuſpicious, like 
thoſe Fathers, that a Philoſophy that depended 
ſo much upon Nature, the Senſes, and upon 
Hh 4 Reaſon, 
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Reaſon, and cou'd be of very little Service to 
Religion. There were likewiſe a Sort of half- 
witted People, a People that had but a ſlight 
and ſuperficial Knowledge of Things, who 
undertook to cry down this Philoſophy, be- 
cauſe they underſtood it not. Such was the 
State and Condition of Ariſtotle in the Latin 
Church; a Church that cou d not boaſt of many 
Learned Men; Idleneſs, or the Calm and Quiet 
they enzjoy'd, having ſunk their Spirits. It 
muſt be confeſs'd, that the Simplicity that 
reign'd in that Age, eſpecially in the Church, 
and in the Monaſteries, where alone were the 
Men of Learning to be met with, cou d not 
fall in, and comply with the Reaſonings df 
Ariſtotle, which ſeem'd to inſpire a Spirit of 
Contradiction, directly oppoſite to the Sub 
miſſion, and entire Reſignation of Faith. Tas 
this that oblig'd Bernard, and Otto Biſhop of 
Thuringia, to declaim with ſo much Zeal 4 
gainſt Abaillard, and Porretine Biſhop of Pur 
ters, for having corrupted their Minds with 
a falſe Logick, which they had learn'd by ftudy- 

ing of Ariſtotle. | 
The Greeks, who again flouriſh'd in the Ee 
venth, and ſome of the ſucceeding Centuries 
had better ſtudied Ariſtotle, from thoſe Adm 
rable Commentators of the brſt Ages, whom 
they carefully read. Their Language, which 
was ſtill preſerv'd entire at Conftantimople, not 
withſtanding the Wars, was of great Service u 
them, in 3 up a Correſpondence be 
tween Ariſtotle and is Commentators. Yet 
there were but a few amongſt the Learnet 
that — themſelves to the Study of this 

pay 


Philoſophy : The moſt that labour d in it, wer 
Siſennius under the Emperour Conſtantine, Mons 
machus, Pſellus under Michael Stratioticus, Mager 


tim 
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inne and Michael of Epheſus, about the Reign of 
Iſaac Comentes, Nicephorus Blemmydes under the 
Emperor Fobn Ducas, Euſtathius Biſhop of Theſſa- 
ca, Cantacuzenes, who, after he had wore the 
Imperial Purple, became a Recluſe upon Mount 
bos; George Pachymeres, Theodorus Metochita, 
eorge of Cyprus, Chilas of Epheſus, Daniel Cy- 
Lizenes, Glycis, Gregorias, Planudes, and ſeveral 
3 under the ſucceeding Emperours, who all 
1 the Credit of Ariffotle in the Greek 
hurch. ed 

But the Reputation of this Great Man had 
tended it ſelf with greater Splendor over all 
{{rica amongſt the Arabs and Moors. For Ma- 
homet, who in the Seventh Century being made 
eneral of an Army, had pretended himſelf a 
rophet, and eſtabliſned a new Religion by Fire 
nd Sword, made way by his Conqueſts for the 
ove of Learning in Countries where it had 
en much neglected; a thing that generally 
ttends Power and Succeſs. 'The firſt Calyph 
f his Succeſſors that was obſerv'd to be this 
ay inclin'd, was Almanzor, the Founder of 
bagdat, of the Family of Ben- Abas, who be-. 
an to reign in the Year of the Egira 137, and 
the Year of our Lord 755. He joynd to 


e Study of the Law, that is, of the Alcoran, 
on Wiuch was the only Study of his Predeceſſors, 


at of Philoſophy and Aſtronomy. The Calyph 
ala, who began to reign in the Year $7 5 
nt Ambaſſadors to the Emperor at Con anti- 
ple to requeſt of him ſome Books of = Sci 
ces; which having obtain d, he gave Orders 
have them tranſlated into his own Language, 


tho ſtir up the People to the Love of Lea 
vert or were his Endeavours in this Affair ineffee. 
ne for his Reign produc'd many Philoſophers, 
ger ic ſeveral very able Phyſicians, 8 


There 
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There are ſome Hiſtorians amongſt the 4 
rabs that affirm, That Mahomet, by his Law. foe. 
bad the Study of Learning, the better to cn 
ceal the Abſurdities of his Religion under: 
Profeſſion of Ignorance ; but that the (ahb 
Almamon, or Maimon , revivd the Love 9 
Learning upon an Apparition that appear u 
him by Night in the Form of Arifotle, encoy 
raging him to the Study of Philoſophy. This 
Calyph having defeated the Emperor Michael 
in the Treaty of Peace made this one of th 
Articles, That there ſhonld be a Communicy 
tion of their Books. It was he, if we my 
give any Credit to Scaliger, that commanded 
the Almagift of Ptolomy to be tranſlated into b 
Language, in order to teach his Subjects Aſtro 
nompy. | ; | 
So that the Sciences, which had paſs'd from 
Greece into Italy, paſs'd from Iraly into Afi 
together with the Government which conti 
nued in that Part of the World to the Yea 
1238, at which Time Bagdat was taken by the 
Tartars, But a Love for Learning, and an A 
fection for the Sciences ſtill remain'd under the 
Kings of Azypr, Fez: and Morocco; and that 
very Ages that were the Times of Ignoranc 
in Europe, were the grand Aras of Learnny 
in Africa and Aigypt. For in thoſe Times ther 
appear'd in thoſe Parts a vaſt Multitude of Ph 
loſophers, who, by their Commentaries, congihe 
ferr d no ſmall Honour on Ariſtotlès Doctrieif 
in Africa, where it was very little knowl. 
The moſt eminent and moſt celebrated of thel 
Philoſophers, were, Alfarabins, Alzazel, Al 
mazar, Maimonides, Alkindus, Albefagar, All 
cini, or Avicenna , and Averroes. Alfarabi 
having found the Books of Ariſtotle's Phyſck 


in M-ſopotamia, read them Forty Times T 
al 
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and after he had read them over ſo often, wrote 
at the End, That he was ready to read them 
ber again. Avicenna and Averroes ſignaliz d 
1 tbemſelves beyond all others, not only by their 
Commentaries, but likewiſe by that Affection 
which from their Writings, they appear'd to 
have for the Perſon, as well as for the Doctrine 


„of Ariftorle : By which Means they advanc'd 
is Wthe Credit of this Philoſopher to ſuch a height, 


that Univerſities were founded for the teaching 
of the Philoſophy of Ariſtorle at Conſtantine, Tu- 


once they underſtood the true Value, and In- 
trinfick Worth of them, they forſook all others. 
Tis ſaid that Avicenna learnt by Heart the 
Books of Metaphy/icks, out of a great Affection 
he had for thoſe Works, on which he ſet the 
oft Value. go 

This was the State and Condition, in which 
theſe People beheld the Doctrine of Ariſtotle 
In thoſe Parts, where their Government was 
uninterrupted for the Space of Five hundred 
ears, during which Time they were Maſters 
vt the World. For they extended their Con- 
queſts into Spain, where the Moors introduc'd 
an Affection for Learning. They founded a 
ollege at Cordova, which in ſucceeding Ages 
became famous; and the Spaniards brought a- 
long with them into France the Commentaries 
f Adicenna and Averroes on the Philoſophy of 
Viſtorle, which was then little known; but by 
reaſon of the different Taſtes of theſe latter A- 
pes, it met there with ſtrange Revolutions and 
Adventures, as well as in Tray. 


lic The Books of Ariſtorle having been brought 
* Into France about the Beginning of the Thir- 
all 


teenth 
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ms, Tripoli, Fez, and Morocco, Picur de Miran- pie. Mir. 
la aſſures us, that the Arabs had ſo great an J. 4. N 
Eſteem for the Books of Ariſtotle, that when Van. Doct. 
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teenth Century by the French that took Cy. 


antinople, his Doctrine began to be publick] 

Lewe in the Univerſity of Rr hy. in 
tinued to be taught there for ſome time. Ry MM... 
there was found in that Univerſity a Perſon of |: 2 
a turbulent Spirit, named Amaury, who unde: R 

taking to juitifie his Extravagances by the Prix. i... 
ciples of Ariſtotle, which at that Time began to, 
be taught, and whoſe Phy/icks he had nl, fri 
was condemn'd for Hereſie by a Council bel Hi. 
at the fame Place, in the Year 1209. Ie er 
Books of Ariſtotle were burnt, and the Neuen 
ing of them forbid upon Pain of Excommun-Wp.;: 
cation, The Truth is, this pretended Docu Hel 

held ſtrange Abſurdities ; as for Inſtance, Ie. 
God ſerv'd as a Form to the Matter of all NW;1- 
tural Beings, and that this Matter being uM} 
created, was Divine; and ſuch like Chimæam ez 

Theſe Errors were imputed to Ariſtotle, franfecrt; 
whom he had taken his Principles, as they wi rig 
knew nothing of this Philoſophy imaęind f t! 
Afterwards his Metaphyſicks were condemniW4,;/ 
by that Aſſembly of Biſhops which was ch tb 
ven'd at Paris under Toit Auguſtus ; and Mor } 
Years afterwards the Cardinal de St. Eſiam her, 
being ſent to France in Quality of Legat WWcho 
Pope Innocent III. delivered an Order from Muck 
Holineſs to the Profeſſors of the Unaverlityhe h. 
forbidding them to teach Natural Philoſopiy Mend 
which was confirmed ſixteen Years atterwaiWect 
by the Bull of Gregory IX. directed to the Lt is 
verſity of Paris. 4 of Tournay, a very he v 
mous Profeſſor of Divinity in the ſaid UnvWniſt: 
ſity. and Peter de Dinant Maſter of Arts, we I { 
both ſome time after accuſed of Hereſie, he \ 
beeing too much addicted to the Opinions -ab. 
Ariſtotle, | | V8 1 
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But whilſt the Doctrine of this Great Man 
25 thus in Diſgrace, there were found at Paris 
hree of the greateſt Divines of that Tune that 
pan to honour him with their Commenta- 
ies, Alexander d Ales, Albert le Grand, and 
bt. Thomas his Scholar. St. Fobu Damaſcenus 
as the firſt that opened the Way for them. 


iforle's Logick and Morality, it did hun ſig- 
Service in the putting into very good Or- 
fer that Excellent Work of Divinity he has 
eft us in thoſe Four Books of the- Orthodox 
auth. Twas in this Plan, and after this Mo- 
el, that Peter Lombard, near Four hundred 
Years after St. Damaſcenus, made ſo regular and 
rderly an Arrangement of the Opinions of the 
athers upon Divinity in his Book of Senten- 
es. A Work St. Thomas brought to the greateſt 
perfection by copying ſo well after that great 
Driginal, of which Damaſcenus and the Maſter 
dt the Sentences took the firſt Draught from 


n their Steps, without obſerving their Method; 
or he proceeded after a very particular Man- 
er, by which he became the Founder of that 
cholaſtick Learning which was afterwards fo 
nuch in Vogue, and which, in all Probability, 
e had at firſt from the Arabs. I do not pre- 
end to affirm this as a certain Truth, or ex- 
pect to have it credited upon my bare Word: 
ts an Opinion I ſibmit to the Judgment of 
he Wiſe, as a Conjecture in which I might be 
miſtaken, 
I fay then, that when St. Thomas appear'd in 
e World, it was about 400 Years that the 
s 0884-255, who were then the only Men of Learn- 
ug in the World, that ſtudied Philoſophy, 
and 


i ſotle. But St. Thomas undertook to tread 
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and about One hundred ſince the Love of 1; 
terature was reviv'd in Europe. Thoſe People 
whoſe Empire was as great as that of the h. 
mans at leaſt, for the Extent of their Cm. 
queſts, which reach'd from the Indies even int 
Spain, imprinted in their Genius and their Ma 
ners, not only upon all their Subjeſts, by 
likewiſe on all People, with whom they hy 
contracted any kind of Commerce, that 1s, o 
all Europe. And as their Studies were confin} 
to their Religion, to the Mathematicks, ay 
to Philoſophy, and as they were unacquaintel 
with the powers of Eloquence, and ignorant pur 
of the moſt curious Arts, Painting and Ing Nee 
ving being prohibited them by their Law; fen 
it is not to be much wonder'd at, that by te o. 
undiſturb'd Contemplations of their Minds m, 
turally Reflexive, they became ſo Speculative No 
and ſo well converſant in the Metaphyſch the 
and that they ſo much refin'd - themſelves HL. 
Logick and Natural Philoſophy , which w 
their ordinary Study, and to which their N tec 
ture moſt inclin'd them. So that after Th | 
hundred Years employ'd in ſtudying and inter ple 
preting Ariſtotle, they had rendred that Sat 
of Study, and their own Commentaries ver the 
uſeful and neceſſary to the Chriſtians in tie clt 
Weſt, where Learning was re-eſtabliſhed t 
wards the End of the Twelfth Century, at tix 
Time that Bagdat was taken by the} Tartar, fr 
The Arabs being the only Men of Letters i 00 
thoſe Times, and having acquir'd a great Aw '* 
thority in the Learned World, had eſtablihas te 
in all the Schools their own Methods of tert: be 
ing: St. Thomas finding no other, took then Eh 
and was afterwards follow'd by all the Scho tl 
men. Thus thoſe Barbarous Terms made ule ot 
of by the late Philoſophers, were, wo W 

N doubt, 
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bebt, taken from Avicenna, and the other 
4rabs, to whom the Uſe of them was, with- 


TW". D:pute, natural and familiar; and theſe 
mm. MTcrms, by Traduction, became from good Arab, 


15 tis poſſible they were, to be very wretched 
uin. It is not in the leaſt to be queſtion'd, 


by but that this Philoſophy was corzupted by its 
My (onverſation with theſe People, who were then 
nMWaſters of it. It is tkewiſe very credible, that 
nf St. Thomas had known ſome other Method 


of teaching Philoſophy, yet he wou'd have ſtill 
kept to that he had taken from the Arabs, on 
purpoſe to confound their Pride, and let them 
ſe that the Catholick Religion might be de- 


ended from their Calumnies, even by their 
the Mown Ways of Teaching and Following Ariſto- 
%, to whom they were ſo entirely devoted. 
re Nor is it leſs probable, that this ill Taſte of 
b the Arabs, who underſtood very little of polite 


Learning, may have crept into the Schools of 
Emope, as that of the Goth has into Archi- 
tecture, and other Arts. 

It is Iikewiſe to be obſerved, that theſe Peo- 
ple apply'd themſelves to the Philoſophy of 
Ariſtotle, rather than that ct Plato, becauſe 
they found the Doctrine of the former better 


7 | 

che <1tablith'd than that of the latter among the 
to Greets, from whom they receiv d the Sciences; 
the as appears from John Damaſcenus, who was the 


n firlt Chriſtian Philoſopher that liv'd under the 
oF Government of the Muſſulnmans : Eeſides, the 
very Genius of the Arabs contributed much 
Vo towards their giving the Preference to Ariſtotle 
ch before Plato; the brisk andNively Strokes of 
mM El0quence in the one, leſs affecting them, than 
ol the conciſe Stile and ſolid Reaſons of the 
ue other. "Theſe are but Conjectures; and if I 
u ould appcar to ſome too conceited in them, 
bt I am 
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erſuaded that I cou'd confirm them, 2 


I am 
leaſt ſtamp ſome Value upon them from th ; 
Authority of St. Thomas, and all the moſt N » 
cious Philoſophers, who have much complain; © 
that the Arabs had corrupted Philoſophy, h 
ſhort, thoſe Hands, through which n, a 
was convey'd into _ were not very cen e 
becauſe thoſe People did not well underſtũ A 
the Greek Tongue. But I return to ti wv 
Adventures of Ariftozle in the Univerſity q ¶ c 
Paris, | 9 

There was a new Reformation ſet on Fot ci 
in the Year 1366. by the Cardinals St. Aal b. 
and St. Martin, deputed by Urban V. for t ve 
Re-eſtabliſhment of the Doctrine of Ariſtat nM pl 
France, It was agreed upon, that none ſhoull i M 
be admitted Maſter of Arts, that had not ben 
firſt examin'd in Ariftorle's Lrgick, Metapbyſet, Wh tu 
and Phy/icks, and in his Books of the Soul. Ti: th. 
Cardinal d' Etontevilli, in the Year 1466, wW4 
deputed by Charles the Seventh to ſee the th. 
Rules obſerv'd, which had for ſome time ben I. 
much neglected; and had a Commiiſion tron am 
the King to oblige the Profeſſors of Philoſophy the 
to ſtudy Ariftorle with greater Diligence au 
Application, in order to retrieve the Splenda 
of the Univerſity of Paris, which began to h 
eclipſed by this Neglect. 

In the Year 1447. Pope Nicholas V. wi 
reſtor d the Sciences in Iraly, commanded tis 
moſt able Men of his Time to make a nv 
Tranſlation of the Works of Ariſtorle, for tit 
Uſe of the Divines of the Roman Church. Hit 
Secretary George of Trebiſonde, a Learned Fit 
l po labour'd hard at it, having firſt figs 

iz d himſelf under the Name of Theodorus d 
Theſſalonica , in the Diſputes he was engaz( 
in upon Plato and Ariſtotle with Cardinal Bel 
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on, and Gemiftus Per hon.  Alphonſurof Arra- 
the , one of the moſt learned Princes that ever 
1. was, beginning to be acquamted with the Merit 
of Ariforle,  trom a Correſpondence with his 
"WW Commentators the Moors and Arabs, and above 
all from reading 4verroes, after much Intreaty 
a, £ng2g'd the Cardinal Beſſarion to tranflate the 
m Meraphy/ficks of this Philoſopher, which he did 
te with good Succeſs. And Pope John XXII. who 
of canonz'd St. Thomas, and immortaliz'd his Do- 
- WH ctrine, rais'd the Glory of Aristotle, whoſe Prin- 
ot WM ciples this great Doctor of the Church had em- 
ni brac'd. In fine, his Reputation became ſo uni- 
the WF verſal throughout the World, that his Philoſo- 
phy began to paſs every where for the Rule and 
Model of all forts of Philoſophy. | 
cel But towards the End of the Fourteenth Cen- 
% tury there was a great Refinement made of 
e the Logick, by a furious Emulation that was 
iris d upon the Doctrine of Ariſtotle between 
ele the Nomnals and Realifts, and between the 


Thomifts and Scotifts, who had great Conteſts 
among themſelves, but both united to oppoſe 


the NMominals. Theſe Diſputes ſo divided molt 


nl Wo! the Univerſities of Europe, that that Chara- 
don WWcter of Solidity, which was the eſſential Cha- 
be Wracter of Ariſtotle, had almoſt vaniſhed into Air 


by thoſe Subtilties, which theſe refin'd Spirits 


rho bad conceiv'd, and which in the End, by the 
the MWContuſion of their Idea's and Reflections, cor- 
erupted the Purity of the Doctrine of this Phi- 
tie loſopher. The great Field of Battel between 


the Scholars of St. Thomas and thoſe of Scots, 


pal Subject of the Diſputes between the Now!- 
als and the Realiſts, was the Diſtinction of ror- 
nalitiet, which thoſe pretended to be only 
1 purely 


3s the Univocation of a Being; and the princi- 
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urely Intellectual, and theſe they would have to 
be Real. Every one took his ſide in theſ 
Sects, and in thoſe that were form'd ſoon x. 
ter, upon the Doctrine of Axiſtotle, according 
to the Engagements of Intereſt, Inclination, r 
Paſſion, and ſometimes according to the Habt 
he wore: Thoſe that were free and unprejr 
diced in favour of any Party, followed the u 
niverſal Humour of the Age in which t 
liv'd. But their iſſued forth at this time 
an Inundation of Writings upon Philoſophy, 
that Patricius, a Venetian Philoſopher, 
that there were reckon'd up more than Twele 
thouſand Volumes only upon the Philoſoph 
of Ariftotle: Of ſuch an univerſal Contayin 
was the Itch of Writing and Refining upm 
Philoſophy, and ſo fierce the Paſſion, as a 
pears chiefly in that Heat and Emulation whid 
was fomented amongſt the Scholars of St, Th 
mas and Scotus, and the Followers of Biel, 0: 


—_ — — — — — —— ERS OS * 


cam, and George of Arimini. N 

And to ſuch a Height was this Contentin 1 
carried, through the 2 of permitting i ; 
things to the 1 of thoſe that had of 
Art of ſpinning them to fo fine a Thread, tu p, 
the Doctrine of Ariforle was equally at 
founded amongft all theſe Parties. The T6 
mulr, that was rais'd in all the Schools that *W +; 
ſounded with his Name, ſerv'd only to dum ri 
his Voice to ſuch a Degree that it cou'd hau pa 
be diſtinguiſh'd. In thort, this Philoſophy u þ, 
ſo diſguis d with thoſe Modal Entities, thoſe Vi ix} 
flintions of Place Internal and External, thath In 
fical Predetermination, thoſe Precißons, thoſe R ha 
Intentions, that Univocation of a Being, thoſe H loſ 
tative Parts, that Eduction of Material Forms, Nc 
all thoſe Novelties of the Modern Philoſoph 


that it was ſcarce known any more. I 1 . 
| Inde 
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indeed, the Idleneſs and Lazineſs of the Age, 
and the ill Tafte that was predominant, by 
reafon of a profound Ignorance in polite 
Learning, and the exceſſive Fancy of Diſpu- 
ting, and the great Pleaſure they took in toſ- 
ſing an Argument, had let the Reins fo looſe 
to thoſe vain Subtilties, that Philoſophy had 
almoſt loſt all its Credit and Reputation. For 
by theſe Subtilties they made no Diſcoveries 
of Truth, but gave repeated Inſtances of their 
own Oſtentation, and of a certain Spirit of 
Contradiction, which is the common and or- 
dinary Character of Vanity; and as nothin 

more corrupted the ancient Philoſophy than 
the falſe Subtilties of (hryſppus, which he had 
introduc'd into it; ſo nothing provid more 
prejudicial to the True Philoſophy than the 
Refinement of ſome Moderns upon ſome Parts 
of it, who became afterwards celebrated in 
the Schools purely upon the Account of their 
Novelties. Thus the diſorder'd and irregular 
Love and Affection which all Men had for 


Ariftotle, every one contending to draw him 


off to their ſide, and bring him over to their 

Party, was none of his leaſt Perfecutions. _ 
Yet after all, the Reputation of this Philo- 
ſopher was eſtablith'd upon fo firm a Founda- 
tion in the Univerſity of Parzs, and his Autho- 
nity was grown fo great, that they con'd not 
als by, unpuniſh'd, the Boldneſs of one of the 
ofeſſors of that Univerſity, call'd Ramus; 
who, to give the World a Taſte of his Wit and 
Ingenuity by ſome new Subtilties in Logick, 
ha * ſome Obſervations upon the Phi- 
loſophy of Ariſtotle to leſſen his Credit. The 
Noiſe of this being ſpread through the Schools, 
Rams was accuſed by the reſt of the Profeſſors; 
and, by Letters Patents from Francis the First, 
1 was 
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Univerſity, where no other Doctrine was taught 


gainſt him in Defence of Ariftozle. 
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was condemn'd in the Year 1545. as guilty of 
Ignorance, Raſhneſs and Impudence, in dari 


to write againſt Ariſtozle, with a Deſign to o. 
verturn the Order and Method efabliſh'd in the 


but that of this Philoſopher. Peter Galand and 
Fames Carpenter, who were at that time two of 
the moſt learned in the Univerſity, wrote 2 


It has been always found, upon frequent Er- 

rience, that of all the Philoſophers Arifotl 

as ever done us the moſt Service in the De- 
fence of our Religion, which is in all Reſpeds 
conformable to true Reaſon. Twas upon this 
ſcore that the Doctors of the Univerſity af 
Paris made a new Order in the Year 1611, 
commanding the Profeſſors to teach the Phi: 
loſophy of Ariſtotle, in the Method they ha 
preſcrib'd. 

In fine, the Parliament at Paris, in the 
Year 1624, upon the Requeſt of the Faculty, 
condemn'd the Theſes that were propos d by 
ſome certain Perſons in Oppoſition to the Do- 
ctrine of Axiſtotle; and the ſame Parliament 
in the Year 1629, gave Sentence againſt ſom 
extravagant Chynuſts, upon the Remonſtran 
ces of the Sorbonne, which held, that to oppoe i * 
the Principles of Ariftozle's Philoſophy, was tl 8 
oppoſe thoſe of Scholaſtick Divinity receive þ 


in their Church. F 


Such was the Reputation and Credit of ti © 
Philoſophy in France, nor had it gain'd Ii © 
Fame in other Parts, being eſtabliſh'd in all tix A 
Univerſities of Europe, where no other Philolo 


phy at preſent is taught but that of Arial 4 
his Univerſal Conſent of all Nations in thei 
Eſteem and Value for him, is a great Diſtal i 
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on of his Merit. For there is no Philoſopher 
at this time receiv d and entertain'd but he in 
the Univerſities of Izaly, Germany, Poland, Eng. 
land, Spain, Portugal, France and the Low-Con- 
;ries, In ſhort, to conclude this Diſcourſe, it 
may be affirm'd, that the Reputation the Do- 
&rine of this Great Man has been in for theſe 
laſt Ages, has been the Standard to rate the 
Learning of the Times by. His worth has been 
beſt diſcover'd by thoſe that have had Wit and 
Parts enough to underſtand him, and ſtrength 
of Conſtitution ſufficient to Study him with Ap- 
plication and Perſeverance; and thoſe Ages 
have been the moſt Celebrated for Learning, in 
which he has been moſt known. *Tis true in- 
deed, that there have been ſome Perſons in theſe 
latter Days that have not ſpoke very favourably 
of him; amongſt others Picus de Mirandula in 
his fourteenth and fifteenth Books of the Vanity 
of Sciences; Patricius, in his Diſcuſſions ; Vi- 
ves, in the Cauſes of the Corruption of Arts; Bo- 
din, in his Republick ; Bacon, Galileo and Gaſ- 
ſendus, in their Treatiſes of Philoſophy. But 
it is to be obſerv'd, that they were only a ſet 
of Men that were deſigning to make them- 
ſelves the Heads of a Party, and draw new 
Schemes of Philoſophy ; as well as Hobbs, Dig- 
by, and des Cartes, who have rak'd together old 
Fragments of the Philoſophy cf Democritus, Epi- 
curus, Nicetas, Seleucus and of ſome others 
amongſt the Ancients, 
Authors of a New Philoſophy, which they 
cou'd not eſtabliſh but upon the Ruines of 
Ariſtotle, the moſt renown'd of all. 

We have ſeen the Riſe of theſe New Models 
of Philofbphy, and we ſhall fee their Fall, It 


| muſt be confeſs'd indeed, that des Cartes is be- 


come the moſt conſiderable, by the Merit and 
11 Quality, 
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Quality of ſome Perſons that have honour} | 


him with their Protection, for which we ought 
to Reſpect him; it ought not to be ſuffer 

that ſome Upſtarts, ſome ſuperficial emp 
Fellows of that Party, well fatisfied with ther 
ſudden and eaſie attainment to the Knowledge 
of ſome of the Principles of this Philoſophy, 
which is level to the Senſe of mean Capaciticg, 
{hou'd look upon themſelves as authoriz'd to 
treat Ariſtotle as a vile miſerable Logician, and 
as one that deſerv'd their Pity, becauſe they un. 
Tlzi]ss derſtood him not. Caſaubon, who was one of 
cop, the greateſt Criticks of this Age, obſerves in 
x, terr- his Notes on Diogenes Laertins, that never any 
100, x but Sophiſts and Half-witted People talk d ill of 
PrTogzs. Ariſtotle ; and he confirms his Opinion from 
Note in that of an Ancient Philoſopher, who had ſid 
Cub, jn the ſame thing of the Sophiſts and Low-ſpirited 
Lace Fellows of his time. And indeed, Ariſtotle's 
Philoſophy is an Abyſs of immenſe Profundity, 
impenetrable to mean Spirits, and not to k 
look'd down into in cold Blood without Horrour, 
Themiſthius aſſures us, that it is impoſſible tour 
derſtand or explain 1 well, without ha. 
ving firſt deriv d from him a ſhare of his Sprite 
lineſs of Wit and Fancy, and of his Judgment, 
in order to fix our Minds entirely upon Reaſon, 
without being prejudicd or prepoſſeſs d in it 
vour of any particular Opinion. And this may 
ſerve as a Rule to Judge by, of thoſe that in. 


terpoſe as Arbitrators to decide his Merit and 


his Doctrine without knowing either the one d 
the other, 2 

Upon which account, I cannot but lament 
his misfortune for the Injury and Injuſtice he 
has had done him ; for he is ſeldom read but 


through his Interpreters, of which the greateſt I 


Part make large Diſcourſes upon the W 
: a3 3s 
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their Maſter treats of, without duly conſider- 
ing his Words as Eudemms the Rhodian: others 
have explain'd him by Abridgments and Epi- 
tomes, as St. Fobn Dama come, Pſellus and Pa- 
chymeres; others again have made Paraphraſes 
on his Text, as the Arabs, and ſeveral other 
Commentators. Theſe different ways of In- 
terpreting him, have given riſe to that Variety 
of ſtrange Opinions they impute to him, and 


to that Confuſion that was amongſt moſt of his 


Followers, who knew nothing of the true and 
real Ariftozle, by reaſon of thoſe many Expli- 
cations with which his Doctrine is ſo much 
diſguis d, and thoſe different Interpretations, 
with which his Text has been corrupted by the 
Commentators of theſe latter Ages. And it 
may be affirmd, upon very certain Grounds, 
that nothing has ſo much authorizd the new 
Opinions, as that ſcandalous Practice of ren- 
dring the Philoſophy of Ariftotle by retail, a 
thing of late brought up by ſome Contempla- 
tive Men that have pretended themſelves the 


moſt devout Followers of his Doctrine. It is 


likewiſe very probable, that the World wou'd 


| not have ſo run after the Modern Philoſophy, 


but out of that little Satisfaction it met with in 
that taught now a- days under the Name of Ari- 
flotle. And this Diſorder and Confuſion ſtill 
continues, hecauſe the greateſt Part of thoſe that 
teach the Philoſophy ot Ariftorle, copy one from 


another without conſulting the Original, with- 


out deriving his Doctrine from its pure Foun- 
tain, | 

And though it ſeems to be in vain to oppoſe 
theſe Diſorders, which have taken ſuch dee 
Root from the ill Taſte of the Men of the laſt 


Age, and from that natural Lazineſs of the 


dull and flegmatick Spantards, which has au- 
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488 A Compariſon of 
thorizd them by their too Abſtracted and Me, 
taphyſical Speculations; yet it were much tg 
be wiſh'd that, in order to a Re-eſtabliſhment 
of the true Doctrine of Ariſtorle in its Purity, 
thoſe who have an Eſteem and Veneration for 
his Philoſophy, wou'd take the pains to Study 
it in its Simplicity, either as it was writ by 
himſelf, or as it was explain'd by his firſt Com 
mentators. For by this means they might un. 
derftand the true Thoughts of this Philoſophe, 
without any the leaſt Miſtake ; and diſtinguiſh 
his Maxims from his Problems, and his Deciſ. 
ons from his Doubts, without Confuſion, We 
ſhall find, if we do but reflect a little, that all 
theſe Diſtinct ions purely Intellectual, the Fir 
malities, and theſe Preciſions introduc'd into 
the Schools, are not upon any account ca. 

oi 4155 formable to the Doctrine of Ariſtorle ;, for he 
ee Hhimſelf, in ſeveral places of his Metaphyſick, 
%% Mentions them as the Refinements of the $0: 
ovuC:cy- Phiſts: For, ſays he, It belongs only to the d. 
xd; udaiga Pbiſte to examine whether Coriſcus, and Corilcu 
miviay the Mujician be the ſame Man or not. He repeats 
meg the ſame thing, in ſeveral other places of his 
Zr } Metaphyſicks ; by which it appears how much 
rey73y he avoids theſe empty triflins  Imaginations, 
urn Whereon the Sophiſts ground their moſt cont 
Keeioz mon Speculations ; for which Lucian bitterly 
Y Kegig- rails at the Philoſophers of his time, who amus d 
Ns. themſelves with Toys, and diſputing about 
Mctaph, Words and Names rather than about Thing, 
25 c. 2. pleas'd themſelves with the Shell, and loſtt 

Hero,” Nut. *Tis true indeed, by mixing theſe Me 
mo. taphyſical Reaſonings indiſcriminately with | 
Morality and Divinity, thoſe Sciences are col. 
rupted, being not qualified to receive them by 
reaſon of their natural Solidity and Simple 


City. | 
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Before: I conclude, I cannot omit to menti. 
on ſome things, for which, Ariſtotle has been 
ſeverely reflectrd on, and from which it will 
be no very difficult Matter to juſtifie him. I 
am ſenſible, and readily agree, that he is not 
Infallible, bemg but a Man as others are ; and 
I acknowledge, likewiſe, that he is miſtaken 
in many things, but I cannot but be very much 
ſurprizd, that ſome worthy Men as Picus de 
Mirandula, Patricius, Gaſſendus, and ſuch others 
ſhou'd cenſure him as a Trifler, and that he 
had committed groſs Errors in Geography, 
Afronomy, Meteorology, in his Hiſtory of Aui- 
mals, and in ſeveral other Parts of his Works. 
Tis true, he believd that the World was more 
Elevated towards the North, than any where 
Je; that the Danube had its Spring among the 
Yrevean Mountains; that there were no Arte- 
ics in the Waſte; and that the Heart was the 
rinciple of the Nerves and not the Brain, as 


e of: to Ac... IE _- 3. . ES. 


—_ - 


hent Men in the World have been ſo; and!“ 
he Reſpect that is due to the Greatneſs of their 
enius, ought to keep us from cavilling upon 
very little Fault, ſince theſe very Miſtakes in 
mall and inconſiderable Matters, are often as ſo 
many Inftances of their Diligence and Applica- 
ion in things of greater Moment, and more 
ential. And beſides all this, tis moſt cer- 


8 Wain, that in Progreſs of time, Mathematical 
be N uments for the Obſervation of the Stars, 
le Micro ſcopes, Chymiſtry, the frequent Diſſections 


th f Animals to know the Conſtruction of their 
or- Warts, and ſeveral other Modern Arts have 
by rntributed very much to the Diſcovery of 
. Ne Secrets of Nature, which Ariſlotie cou d 

ot know; and he ought in all Reaſon to have 
e. Juſtice 


alen obſerves to his Diſgrace. In ſhort, he is Calen de 
leceiy d in many things, and all the moſt emi- til. Ref: 
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Juſtice done him, ſince his Ignorance in the 


him without the leaſt Fault, which I do 
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things proceeded from a want of proper M 
If Ptolemy, Julius Caſar, Sofas. Clan 
and ſome of the Moderns, in a long Trad d 
time have found ont ſoine Errors in the Com 
putations, the ancient Aſtronomers made 9 
the Courſe of the Moon, Sun, and other stan 
in which we are deceiv d ſo little; what mighty 
wonder is it that rience has diſcoverd 
Faults in Ariftot/e, in thoſe things in which we 
are daily deceiy'd, by reaſon of the Uncertain 
ty of their Foundation? 

But there are other more eſſential Fault, 
for which he is cenſur d; as the Impoſſibility d 
the Creation, by maintaining that Principk 
that nothing can be produc d out of nothing. 
that, the World is Eternal; that the Prov; 
dence of God is ſo confin'd to Celeſtial Things; 
that it extends not to Sublunary; that Matte 
has a Deſire and natural Inclination to perfe&t i 
ſelf into Form; and in ſhort, that Notion 
the Eduction of Material Forms out of Mx 
ter, as 4 Subject of it ſelf Exiſtent, which hu 
puzled all the Naturaliſts in the World to con 
prehend, But it wou'd be no difficult matte 
to Anſwer all theſe Calumnies, unjuſtly throm 
upon Ariftorle, were it our bnſineſs to repreſen 


by any means pretend to do. For in the fi 
Place, as to that Principle which overturns tl 
Creation of the World, it is plain, that Ar*h 
tle believ'd it no farther than as it held true 
the ordinary Generation of natural Bein 
Secondly, as to the Eternity of the Woll 
tis very probable, that he did not believe 11 
its ſtricteſt and moſt limited Senſe ; for in 
Topicks, he lays down a Problem, which, if 
was his real Thoughts, he muſt 1 / 

5 miſtale 
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miſtaken concerning the Eternity of the Hea- 


lity, being at that time unacquainted with any 
onuptible Qualities which he found out after- 
ards, Thirdly, if he did not believe Provi- 
lence to have been ſuch as in effect it is, *tis not 
much to be wonder'd at, ſince he was devoid 
nd deſtitute of the Bleſfings of Faith, without 
hich we can neither Speak nor Think as we 
wght to do of God. As to the natural Tenden- 
y of Matter to Perfection, we ought not to im- 
ute it to Ariſtotle, ſince his Commentators re- 
reſent him ſometimes too ſtrongly, and ſome- 
imes too faintly, aſſerting it. Tis too well 
nown, that the Arabs began firſt to corrupt 
is Doctrine by falſe Explications ; as may be 
ather'd from that Eduction of Forms out of 


Wi 
latter, which is aſcrib'd to Ariftorle, though 
the thought no more of it, than of the Phyſical 


emotion in things Moral, which indeed, he 
Flievd to be neceſſary, as in effect it is in 
ings Natural. There are many things ſtill 
maining to be ſaid of this great Man, which I 
buſt be oblig d to omit, becauſe I wou'd con- 
ude and ſee what benefit may be made of this 
ge Diſcourſe, from the following Reflections. 


CHAP. 


vens, which he proves from their incorruptibi- 
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1 W E cannot undoubtedly, after all thy 
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Some Chriſtian Refledions on th; 
= Diſcourſe, 


has been ſaid throughout this whole 
Diſcourſe, but be eaſily convinc'd, that humane 
Reaſon never ſhone forth with ſo much natun] 
Force and Vigour, as in Plato and Ariſtotle. Mil 
certain it is, that by the Power of their nau 
ral Faculties, they had div'd ſo far into the mol 
impenetrable Abyſs of Nature, that ſcarce ay 
thing ſeems to have eſcap'd their View. Up 
what pretence then ſhou'd we fo critically and 
with ſo much curioſity obſerve and mark th 
falſe Glimmerings of their Lights, and the Ut 
ſteadineſs of their Conduct? a thouſand Ages, anl 
a thouſand Lives, will never produce any thuy 
that can be commenſurate to the Extent of thel 
almoſt immenſe Capacities. And, fince tht 
noble Souls were themſelves miſtaken in man 
things, is it not the moſt unpardonable piece. 
Preſumption for meaner Spirits, for Mens 
more contracted Capacities, to imagine ti 
they cannot err? can any one fee the Wal 
— 4 of that Reaſon, which appear'd fo ſublm 
in theſe great Men, and not to be diftruſtiul 
his own ? | 
2. There is nothing that will give us a be 
ter Idea of the Weakneſs of the Spirit of M: 
than the * of the Agyptians. Tit 
were a People the Wiſeſt, and the moſt U! 
derſtanding, the moſt Illuminated of a 


| 
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in the World. All the Kingdoms of the Earth 
yay'd Homage to their Learning; and who- 
erer had a deſire to be converſant in Letters, 
went into AÆgypt to be inſtructed. The Greeks 
lerivd all their Knowledge from the Conte- 
rences they bad with this People. They were 
likewiſe endow'd with ſuch a great and gene- 
rous Soul, conceiv'd ſuch vaſt Deſigns, and en- 
tertain'd ſuch boundleſs Thoughts, that their 
Kings erected Edifices of the moſt ſtately Mag. 
mificence, ſuch as the World had never ſeen 


work three hundred thouſand Men for twenty 
Years together, And yet notwithſtanding all 
the Advantages they had of a ſuperlative De- 
gree of natural Light, notwithſtanding their 
Greatneſs of Soul, to what extravagancies of 
Superſtition did they ſuffer themſelves to be 
carried, in matters of Religion; debaſing them- 
ſelves to a grols Worſhip of the moſt rid icu- 
lous Deit ies that can be imagin d! ſo true is it, 
that Reaſon alone is not to be our Guide in the 
Grand Concerns of God and Religion. 

3. The Purity and Delicacy of our Faith is 


own Lights with thoſe of Reaſon. Origen 
became an Heretick, by being too confident in 
maintaining the Doctrine of FESUS CHRIST, 
by the Philoſophy of Nato Tertullian laps d 
Into the Errors of the Montaniſts, by being too 
much carried away with the Morals ot the 
Soicks, which inſpir d him with that Spirit of 
Severity, by which he fell. This brought the 
Philoſophy of Nato and Ariſtotle under ſo 
much Suſpicion among the Primitive Chriſti- 
ans, by reaſon of the Diſorders it caus'd in 
thoſe that were too much affected with it. 
Ihere 


ſo tranſcendent, that I will not intermix its 
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before : One of their Kings built a Pyramid Plin. Nat. 


near Memphis, on which he had continually at Iv L. 36. 


12. 
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There is requir'd in a Chriſtian, - Humility ay 
Submiſſion, whereas Philoſophy inſpires us wig 
Pride and Preſumption. Our Religion coy; 
not be Supernatural, as it is, were it capable 
being ſubject to the Guidance and Condug q 

Natural Reaſon. | 
4. If the Principles of Heathen Philoſophy 
clear and enlightned as it was, appear d tx 
weak to maintain any Communication with 
the Principles of our Faith; if the Light of th 
one, was too faint to be in conjunction with the 
Light of the other : What Judgment ought we 
to make of thoſe Mean Spirits, thoſe Little 
Souls, that, intruding and interpoſing in all Can 
troverſies, pretend to Reaſon upon every Thing 
before they have ſo much as begun to kno 
what True Reaſon is. There requir'd a low 
Tract of Time, a Series of many Apes, t 
Rectify, by many Proofs and repeated Trial 
the Philoſophy of Ariforle, e er it cou d be fei 
der d indirectly ſerviceable to our Faith; and 
et a Libertine, juſt ſprung up, and one tha 
ad ſeen nothing of the World, ſhall have th 
Impudence to pretend, to bring within the 
Compaſs of that Poor Share of Senſe he enjoy 
omnes ve the moſt Incomprehenſible Myſteries of our K 

teres nibil ligion. 

eee, F. All the Wiſeſt of the Ancient Phil 
wilt few Phers, believd that they knew nothin 
pogedixe- And in reality, the Uncertainty of our Senſe 
runt; an- Which are ſo Treacherous; the Natural I 
Fuuſt0s - oof firmities that depreſs the Spirit of Man, ant 
— thoſe common Obſcurities that cloud his Une 
mos, brevia derſtanding, the Weakneſs of the Faculties 
curricula his Soul, the Tumult and Hurry of his Pa 
vite, Oc. ſions, and the Invincible Prejudices of Edie 


Cicero, . | .. » f j In el 
effac 
Queſt. 4- cation, Cuſtom and Opinion, have ſo 4 


cad. 1. 1. all thoſe Footſteps, ſo erac'd all thoſe Man 
al 
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and Characters of Truth that remain'd in 

Man, that the moſt Common Secrets of Na- 

ture appear Inconceivable, even to the Wiſeſt 

and moſt Knowing. The Spider's Web, con- 

funds us; the Art of a Silk Worm, or Bee, ſur- 

paſſes our Apprehenſion; a Fly or an Ant, are 
Myſteries we cannot dive into. In ſhort, Man 

knows nothing perfe&ly of the moſt Minute 

Things that may be diſcover d in Nature: And yet 

this Ignorant, Contemptible Creature ſhall pre- 

ſume, with the greateſt Confidence, to ſet him- Men decet 
ſelf in Heaven, and there erecting for himſelf a Nw * 
Tribunal above the Throne of GO himſelf, an ne. 
ſearch into the Secrets of the Divine Eſſence, ri Tertul. 


comprehend, in the Nature of that Eternal Be h ds we 
ing. gueſs a- 
6. We can find nothing that we can de- == = 
pend upon, as an undoubted Certainty, even — 
in things that lie moſt expos'd to our View : the Earth, 
We cannot determine preciſely, whether the 2d with 
Earth, on which we tread, moves under our L de 
Feet. After all, the Books that have been , le 
written upon this Subject. and after almoſt — "Ng 
Two Thouſand Years Difpute, tis a Que- ; but the 
ſtion till to be decided; and yet we pretend % 1 
o know what is moſt conceal'd from us, and v, = 
to underſtand what is moſt Incomprehenſible. Fee, * 
One Man cannot Judge of the Thoughts of e n? 
mother, without Miſtake; and yet he ſhall /d. o 
have the Vanity, to think that he is able to EF 
judge of the Irreverſible Decrees ot the Di 8 
vine Will; and dive into the Secrets of the Wd e 
Almighty, without Deception. We fuffer 2750 fe. 
our ſelves to be ſurpriz'd, in all the Judg- yn 3 
. We make ol Things 3 our Fear, Deltire, ſeruta mur 
Cunation and Intereſt, prevent, or draw us fg. En 
on; and our Senſes themſelves are ſo ſubjecc e. 


to 


and paſs Judgment upon what is difficult to 4, hard. 
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to be deceivd, ſo liable to be impos d 
even in things moſt ſenſible, in things that » 
their True and Proper Objects, that certain 
we cannot truſt them in things that are not 
without being guilty of the greateſt En 
vagance. 1 

7. Of all Natural Truths, there is none { 
deeply engraven upon the Heart of M 
none imprinted upon his Soul in ſuch Indes 
ble Characters, as that of the Being of 
GOD. Whatever preſents it ſelf to our Sight 
carries its own Arguments along with it, a 
eaſily engages our Aſſent to it: And there: 
nothing in all Morality, about which w 
meet with ſo general an Agreement of 0 
nions, as concerning the Exiſtence of a Deity 
all Times, all Nations, and all Schools hax 
concurr'd in a firm Belief of this Sacred Tnt 
Plato and Ariſtotle, the moſt Profound of 1 
the Philoſophers, diſcover'd this Truth, amid 
even the thickeſt Darkneſs of Paganiſm ; at 
both have given ſuch clear and infallible U 


monſtrations of it, as have been received wi 


all Poſterity with univerſal Approbati 
Plato has prov'd the Exiſtence of a Soverey 
Being, from the Lea of the Maker of ti 
World, which is a Work of an Intelligent 
ing; as one may prove the Exiſtence of 4 
Architect, from the Palace he has built. 4 
Ariſtotle's proves a God, from the Neceſlityi 


2 Firſt Mover, This Avicenna look'd upon, 8 


the moſt convincing Demonſtration of any! 
Ariſtotle; which. that Philoſopher begins, 
Avicenna pretends, at the end of the eig 
Book of his Phy/icks, and concludes at the © 
of the twelfth Book of his Metaphyſicks. 1 
oreateſt Genius's of Antiquity, Pyrbagoras, B 
pogrates, Socrates, Theopbraſtus and Galen, " 
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had ſtudied Nature with the utmoſt Applica- 
tion,  cou'd not comprehend the Order and 
Oeconomy of Things, without a God. In ſhort, 
the Intimate Connexion of the moſt Solid Rea- 
ſons, ſuſtaining and {importing one another 
by 2 mutual Dependance upon each other; 
the: Purity of the Chriſtian Morality, the 
Sublimity of our Myſteries, the Holineſs of 
our Ceremonies, the Sacred Scriptures, the Ac- 
complithment of all the Prophecies in the Old 
Teſtament, the Blood of ſo many Martyrs, 
and the Confent of all the Men of Learning 
that ever flouriſh'd' in the World, confirm 
this Truth; a Truth not in the leaſt conteſted, 
unleſs by thoſe that are immers'd in Senſuality, 
and over - ſtock d with Impudence and Igno- 
dn | 9 
8. This Truth appears ſtill more evident, 
from the Extravagant Abſurdity of the con- 
Opinion. There is nothing in Nature 
ſo Monſtrous as Atkeiſmm; *tis an Irregularity 
of the Mind, caus d by exceſs of Debauchery: 
No Prudent, Sober, Wiſe Man, exer in the 
leaſt doubted of Religion. It muſt be ſome 
Mean, Low-fpirited Fellow, putt up with the 
Succeſs of ſome Sonnet or Love-Song, which 
has met with Applaaſe in the World, that can 
be ſo ſottiſſi as to imagine, that *tis Genteel, 
and more according to the Mode, to Doubt 
of all Religion, than to believe any. Some 
© Debauchee, that has never had his Head free 
from the Fumes of his Liquor, nor his Under- 
ſtanding urclouded and ſerene, ſo as to judge 
wholeſemely of any thing. Some Courtier, 
that never ſearch'd to the Bottom of Things, 
and knows nothing of Learning, but what he 
bs met with in a few Chapters of Montaizne, 
de in a few broken _ of Charon, It =_ 
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be ſome Falſe Pretender to Wiſdom, that has 
neither Prudence nor Conduct, but in the Ma. 

nagement of his own Trifling Affairs; whoſs 
ae jo Grand Concern it is, to make an 
Outward Show, a Specious A pearance in 
World, and whoſe — 9 Life. a meer — 
dy. Some Woman tranſported with her own 
Merit and Beauty, and devoted to Pleaſure, 
who has no Soul, but what is inſpir'd into her 
by Lewdneſs and Debauchery. In ſhort, al 
the Corruption of Manners, all the Weakneſs of 
Reaſon, all the Diſorders and Irregularities of 
the Mind of Man, have ever combin'd to oppoſe 
what Faith teaches us concerning GOD, and 
his Exiſtence; whilſt Probity, Good Senſe, E. 
quity, and Solidity of Judgment, fubmit to this 
Belief. And is it likely, that thoſe, whoſe Un- 
derſtandings are debauch'd, and Minds corrup- 
ted, ſhou'd know more, and be better inſtructed 
in Matters of Religion, than thoſe whoſe Man- 
ners are pure and unblameable ? 
Eftiaip- 9. Man is of himſelf but Weakneſs and 
ſs rebus Ignorance; and the Debauchee is weaker, and 
obſcuritas . 
& in ja. More ignorant than other Men; becanſe more 
diciis no- d Slave to his Paſſions, and leſs intent and fird 
ſeris infir- upon any thing. Religion 1s in its own Na 
e pre; and according to its Character, ſomewhat 
Queſt, 4- intricate and obſcure, Theſe are Three Rev 
cad. l. 4. ſons of ſufficient force to ſi the Raſh 
neſs of the Judgments of the Impious, orat 
leaſt to ſuſpend their Precipitation and Lt 
vity, 
| - 'Tis true, tis the greateſt Inſolence in 
the Spirit of Man, rather to deny what he 
cannot comprehend, than to acknowledge 
with Submithon and Modeſty what he is utter 
Iy ignorant of. But what wou'd become - 
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all natural Truths, which are to us unconceiva- 
ble, if what is incomprehenſible is not true? 
And certainly this Incredulity is rather the Et- 
fe ot the Vanity of Man, than of his Weak- 
neſs and Ignorance; and this Vanity works fo 
ſtrongly, upon the Senſes, that the Libertine 
thinks he performs a meritorious Act, in con- 
demning what all the World beſides approves 
of; and having once got that Notion in his 
Head, that tis a Shame to give his Aſſent to 
my thing before tis well prov'd to him, he is 
eaſily perſuaded, that *tis a piece of Wit and 
Gallantry, rudely to deny what all Mankind 
acknowledges as an undoubted Truth. 

11, Man, though ſo free and independent, yet 
always finds at the Bottom of his Heart ſuch a 
natural Aptitude, and ſo ſtrong an Inclination 
to acknowledge a Sovereign Being above him- 
ſelt, and to depend thereon; that he chuſes ra- 
ther to frame to himſelf ridiculous and imperti- 
nent Gods, wanting Light to direct him to the 
true one, than to live without ſuch a depen- 
dance. He debaſes himſelf to an Adoration e- 
ven of the very brute Beaſts, o'er which he is, 
by right of Creation, Lord and Maſter, and by 
this Homage thus paid to theſe brute Idols, he 


acknowledges ſomething that is a Conferrer of 


Good, a Shadow at leaſt of the Divinity. This 
ſo general a Conſent of all the People in the 
Belief of a God, that none were ever found de- 


ſtitute of it, is an Inſtinct of Nature, and can- 


not be falſe, by reaſon of its Univerſality. What 
a Madneſs then is it to hearken to the extrava- 

t Opinion of two or three Libertines at moſt, 
that in every Age have denied the Divinity, that 
they might indulge themſelves in their Debau- 
cheries with leſs diſturbance. 
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12. Is it to be imagin'd, that an Opinion 
{o univerſal and fo ſtrongly imprinted upon Na. 


c 
ture, can be an Illuſion? Are thoſe Terros e 
which torment the Conſciences of wicked Ml t 
q 
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Men, thoſe trembling and diſmal Fears that 
attend all Crimes, that holy Dread and Horror 
which we feel when we approach any Place 
where there is but the leaſt Footſteps of Sancti 
ty; thoſe tender Comforts good Souls enjoy in 
the Practice of Virtua; are all theſe vain Images, 
the pure Effects of nothing but Fancy and Ima- 
gination? The Pleaſure that reſults from a per- 
formance of our Duties, is it a falſe Pleaſure? 
ape the Joy of a good Conſcience, is it a falſe 
by 2) ne 
12. What can the Libertine urge in Oppoſe 
ſition to the general Conſent of all Time and 
all People, to balance this Belief > What ſuff- 
cient Reaſon can he give to the contrary ? He, 
I fay, all whoſe Reaſon to ſupport and defend 
his Impieties, is only a Doubt and ſcruple raisd 
in the Midft of a Debauch ; and all whoſe Dif- 
putes are at beſt but a confas'd Medly of 
Idea's, not to be born with by any Men el 
Senſe. For when Men will be ſo perverſe and 
obſtinate, as not to aſſent to what all the World 
beſides believe, they are ſometimes brought 
to take up with the moſt incredible things in 
Nature; becanſe the Mind of Man can no 
longer retain a Senſe of any thing when it 
once becomes inſenſible of this general Impreſ. 
ſion, which the Belicf of a God has made upon 
Nature ; nor can this Imprethon, as have alread 
obſerved, be falſe, becauſe tis ſtampt upon 
Mankind. ES. 

14. The greateſt Honour Man can render te 
God, is to proſtrate himfelf at the Feet of iu thi 


; 3 be- 
Authority, believing whatever he has * uren 
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cauſe he has faid it; and all the Glory we can 

ive him, is an entire Submiſhon to his moſt 
Holy Will; and this is a Sign and Token, and 
4 Character of the greateſt Reſpect and Reve- 
rence paid by Man to God. Thus did H- 
thagoras his Scholars honour their Maſter, 
receiving his Anſwers as plenary Determi- 
nations of the Queſtion in Diſpute 3 and ne- 
yer doubting more, after he had once ſpoke. 
And were we but as good Chriſtians, as Hy- 
thagoras his Scholars were Pythagoreans, who 
not only aſſented, with an entire Submiſſion, 
to whatever thew Maſter had laid down, 
but committed themſelves to the Flames with 
him, we ſhould be far better Men than we are: 
And ſurely Chrift Feſus has deſerv'd infinitely 
more of us, than ever Pyzhagoras did of his 
Scholars. = | 
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J 15. When this Barrier of Faith is once broken 
d down, the Spirit of Man wandreth up and 
down, and knows no Bounds. *Tis Faith alone 
that can determine and fix the natural Inquie- 


| tude of his Curioſity, On what Principle can 
he form his Manners, when this is once de- 
ſtroy' d? All the Deductions he can make from 
Experience, Cuſtom, Education, and Natural 
Science, will prove uſeleſs to him. His Know- 
ledge will ſerve only to perplex and confound 
him; and though he deſir d nothing more than 
to have his thare of Reaſon ; yet unleſs that 
Reaſon ſubmitted itſelf to Faith, its Dictates 
wou'd be leſs obey'd than thoſe of Senſuality and 
Paſſion. | 
156. Philoſophers, eſpecially Naturaliſts, Chy- 
miſts, Geometricians, and Phyſicians, by ac- 
cuſteming their Minds to the Knowledge of 
things that are the Objects of the Senſes, have 
render'd themſelves very incapable of ſubmit- 
k 3 ting 


A Compariſon of 
ting to the Faith. We corrupt our ſelvez 
through vain Philoſophy, by reaſoning too 
much, and raiſing Difputes upon every 
thing. 3 e | 
17. We ought to know how to diſtinguiſh 
the Knowledge of things by their Principles; 
that is, to know Senſible things by Senſe, Intel: 
lectual by Reaſon, Supernatural and Divine 
things by Faith. Thefe Rules cannot be dif: 
7 d without great Confuſion, and that Con- 
uſion 1s the Source and Original of Libertiniſm, 
We muſt, forſooth, apply the Rule of Senſe to 
things of Reaſon, ind the Rule of Reaſon to 
things of Faith. Plato never confounds theſe 
Rules, as appears from his Timeus, where he 
ſays, That we ought not to engage in Diſputes a 
Bout Matters that relate to God, but to yield op 
unfeigned Aſſent to them. We can never be de- 
cerv'd if we make but a right uſe of theſe Prin. 
ciples, which we muſt neceſſarily do, if we 
would judge aright of things, and ſpeak tle 
r | 
18. That Calmneſs of the Paſſions, that 
Tranquillity of Irregular Deſires, and that un 
diſturb'd Peace and Quiet of the Wife Man, 
which the Heathens have vainly ſought after, 
is no. where to be found but in the Chriſtian 
Morality. That Uprightneſs and Integrity, 
which it teaches, carries along with it fome- 


thing that is ſo real and ſolid, that if it bes 


true, that Juſtice is better than Injuſtice, Faith. 
ſulneſs than Perfidiouſneſs, Good Mannen 
than Ill, as it is that one and one make two; 
then is the Chriſtian Religion likewiſe, which 
makes a greater Profeſſion of all theſe Virtues 
and condemns, with ſeverer Penalties, all theſe 
Vices, than any other Religion, the moſt — 
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lid, the moſt perfect, and the trueſt of all the 
Religions that ever were in the World. 

19. Our Religion falls in better with the Phi- 
loſophy of Ariftotle than any other whatever, 
becauſe it is the moſt reaſonable; from whence 
it appears that our Belief is true Wiſdom, ſince it 
is not only entirely conformable to Reaſon, but 
it is ikewiſe accommodated to the moſt excel- 
Jent of all Human Wiſdom, the Philoſophy of 
Ariſtotle. 

20. Plato drew a Scheme of Government the 
moſt perfect in Idea, and the moſt accomplith'd 
that ever was; but this Plan, this Model of his, 
was never follow'd by any, nor cou'd the Lea 
of his admirable Policy ever be put in Practice, 
Whereas the Diſciples of Feſus Chriſt, that were 
Men without Learning, without Power, and 
without Authority, have overturn'd the Athe- 
nian Government, and the Roman Empire, and 
all the whole World have believ'd their Doctrine. 
They eſtabliſh'd a new Religion, for which fo 
many Martyrs loſt their Blood, and which has 
been embrac'd by all Mankind, though at firſt 


it appear'd ſo oppoſite to Senſe and Worldly Po- 
oy 


21. In the Profeſſions we make, or ought 
to make of Philoſophy, there are two Ex- 
tremes to be avoided, the one of ſiding with 
one particular Party, the other of being in- 
differently of all Parties; and both are equal- 
iy blameable. *Tis inconvenient to devote our 
elves entirely up to one Philoſophy, and to 
follow one Opinion, be it either through 
Chance, or becauſe the Circumſtances of Lite 
lay a ſtrong Engagement upon us, or upon 
the Account of the Habit we wear, or the 
Cabal we are of; becauſe this is to give our 
ſelves up to Reaſon, not for its own ſake, but 
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ſeor the Colour or Figure under which it appear, 
We expoſe our ſelves, by ſuch Conduct, to 
thoſe Kailleries we meet with in Cicero again 
the Philoſophers ot his Lime; who, ſays he, were 
Ad quam- carried away as the Storm droge them, as ina Tem. 
cunque diſ- peſt Men lay hold 08 t bat Rock to which the Wave; 
eiplinam hyxry them. But there is Danger too in not fol- 
— ht lowing ſome Opinion; becaule we are liable 
lati, ad to be either tco incredulous and ſceptical, or 
eam tan. too delicate, and nice; and to fix on nothing, 
quam ad diſpoſes us to doubt of every thing. *Tis for 
3 this very Reaſon, that the Fyrrbomſte and the 
Cic. Quæſt. Scepticks are look'd upon as the moſt extrays 
Acad, 4. pant of all Philoſophers, who, out of a meer 
"anity, make their boaſt of believing nothing; 

and, being of a mean bale Spirit, love rather to 

wander aud rove irom Opinion to Opinion, than 

fix upon any thang that is real and ſolid. 

22. That Philoſophy which improves not a 
Man's Reaſon, is a falſe Philoſophy ; and that 
Reaſon which makes not a Man tractable and 
ſubmiflive, is a talſe Reaſon. The Faith of him 
that reaſons leaſt, and that diſputes but feldom, 
is the moſt pure and the trueſt; and a fimple 
harmlets C ountry-Fellow that is ſubmiſſive, and 
of a teachable Temper, well-prepar'd to receive 
the Precepts of Keligion, is preterable to Plato 
or Ar:ftozie in the ſight of God himſelf; as we 
may tee from that Atteſtation ſo diſpleaſing to 
great Spirits, from that humble Contejſion, 
which the Bleſſed Feſres or.ce made to his Father 
with ſo great a Scnle of Piety and Joy, rendring 
Ma, Eim Thanks for that he had done. I thank 

e. 11. v. 25, Lee, O Father, Lord of Heaven and Earth, be. 
26. canſe,. thou haſt hid tboſe things from the Wiſe and 
Prudent, and haſt revealed them unto Babes. E. 


ven ſo, Father, for it ſeew'd good in thy Sight. 


23. There 


Plato and Ariſtotle. 
23. There is no Man that has any Degree 
of Wiſdom and Prudence, that can be fo har- 
dend as to withſtand all theſe Prejudices, to 
ſhut his Eyes upon ſuch lovely Proſpects, and 
to run headlong againſt ſuch a Multitude of 
Truths, upon no other Foundation than the 
Fxtravagancy of his own capricious Humour, 
and the Uncertainty of his own ſhallow Rea- 
fon; when his Faith is at ſtake, and tis to be 
decided what he ought, and what he ought 
bot to believe. But if a Man be already ſunk 
into ſuch a deſperate State and Condition, as 
to be blind amidſt ſo many Lights, and deaf 
to ſo many Voices, which from every ſide pre- 
ſent him with a God and a Religion, which 
trom every Quarter proclaim the Author of 
Nature, and the Worthip that is due to him, 
from whence can this Stupidity ariſe but from 
his Paſhons, which darken his Mind and har- 
den his Heart Theſe are the common Springs 
of theſe ill- founded Jealouſtes, and of all theſe 
Irreſolutions, which a vitiated Conſcience 
ums againſt Religion. The firſt Step to 
Youvt and Scepticiſin, is taken from the Inte- 
reſt Men have in purſuing the Natural Bent 
their Inclinations. The Morals of a Keli- 
gion, that condemns Pleaſure, will not go 
cown with them; they had rather have never 
Heard of ſuch a Syftem of Morality, than offer 
Wthe leaſt Violence to their Darling Paſſions. 
Veplorable Conduct this! for a Man to oppoſe 
a Belief, which cannot be eſtabliſh'd by any 
ether Methods than by a War againſt himſelf, 
and an entire Defeat of his perverſe Inclina- 
ions. 

25. But *tis the Misfortune of deluded Man 
to make nfe of the Force of his Reaſon to en- 
ccunter with his Duty, and to ſupport and 
mam- 
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maintain his Doubts and Scruples ; for tis theſe 
that give Authority to his irregular Deſires, an 
Entertainment to his Paſſions. Th 1 
ty of the Heart is the Natural Source and Syring 
of the Irregularity of the Mind. An innocent 

Heart, ſupported by the moſt inimitable Pur; 
of Manners, and -4 the molt perfect Integrity 
and Sincerity of Lite, purſues its Duty without 
ever lofing ſight of it ; and true Probity Never 
ſwerves into perverted Principles. Tis the In. 
fection of a Soul tainted with Vice that ſpread 
it ſelf over the Mind, and breaths into it theſ 
fatal Irreſolutions, which hurry him on to the 
Brink of Deſtruction by ſubverting his Prins 
ples, and miſguiding his Reaſon. This is th 
prime Source of Irreligion, the Riſe of whichay 
s to the Libertine ſo full of Shame and 
Dihonour that, notwithſtanding he is ſo en- 
tirely devoted to his Pleaſures, it proves h 
no means agreeable to him. In order there 
fore to lay a Foundation for Tranquillity, 
which is extremely neceſſary towards the ms 
king Life ſweet, he thinks of nothing leſs than 
of confirming his Doubts, which he will hare 
paſs for well-rais'd Scruples, under a pretenc 
that the Difficulties he meets with, in aflenting 
to the Matters of Religion, proceed from 1 
other Spring than his own Underſtanding i R 
from no other Fountain than his own Reaſon, 
the Light of which he prefers to all othen 
This Malady of Incredulity grows upon Ma 
in proportion, as they ſtrengthen themſelvs 
in theſe Opinions. Iis not to the Diſorden 
of the Heart that they aſcribe theſe Diforden 
of the Mind; they are become ſo inſenlit 
as not to perceive from what Sources this l 
regularity ſprings. The Heart it ſelf is | 
| ove 
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overwhelm'd with Darkneſs, ariſing from the 
Paſſions, that it knows not its own proper 
Courſe, being in all its Movements wholly actu- 
ated by ſecret : and inſenſible Springs, which 
hurry it on to the purſuit of Objects without 
he le 


aſt Reflection, and almoſt without Know- 
ledge. Theſe are the Paths which common] 
lead to Impiety, which commonly 3 
from a Corruption of the Heart; and tis a Di- 
ſtemper without a Remedy, at leaſt Man can- 
not in any reaſonable time bring himſelf to tlie 
Study of himſelf, by ſober Reviews and ſerious 


Reflections upon the Conduct of his Life. This 


is a Task that admits of ſo much Difficulty, that 
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it is almoſt impoſſible not to err in the Under- 


taking, becauſe the Heart ſo confounds all its 


Motions with thoſe of the Mind, that it knows 
not it ſelf what part it acts, and ſo is hurried on 
with a full Career into Libertiniſin and Licen- 
tiouſneſs, without perceiving it ſelf to have a- 
ny ſhare in this fatal Proceeding. 85 

25. The ſole Remedy for this Diſorder is 
Philoſophy well digeſted; the true deſign of 
which is to rectifie the Reaſon. This is its 


Province, and this its Employment. It's final 


Aim is properly to inſpire Man with true Wiſ⸗ 
dom, which is to be met with only in the true 
Religion. For this alone is the way to the 
Attainment of that Felicity, and of that Re- 
poſe, which can never ceaſe to be, and which 
is the ultimate End of all human Actions. All 
other Wiſdom is falſe, becauſe it leads to no- 
thing of Subſtance and Duration. Thus theſe 
Modern Schemes of Philoſophy, which ſow 
in the Mind the Seeds of Scepticiſin, and In- 
credulity, concerning the Immortality of the 
Soul, by the Deſtruction of ſubſtantial F _ 
; . 
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which give new Idea's, and infuſe different 
Notions from what have been received from 
the firſt Impreſſions of Education, when regy- 
lated by the Principles of Faith : And which 
laſtly form new Syſtems of Morality and Rel. 
gion, are of fatal Conſequence to a State, 
where Virtue and Reaſon ſhould bear the ſway. 
Let us therefore adhere to that Philoſophy, 
which is already eftablith'd upon the Found. 
tion of Faith and cultivate aud 1mprove it on- 
ly as will ſerve to authorize and confirm our 
Religion. 
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4 Cimpariſon of Demoſthenes and Cicero p. 1. 


Cr 1. An Encomium upon Demoſthenes and Cice- 
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